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THE PALACIO REAL, OR ROYAL PALACE, MADRID 
Photograth copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. N. Y. 
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cluded within the sister states of 

Spain and Portugal covers a 
stretch of more than twenty-one hundred 
years; and beyond that lie eight or nine 
hundred additional years whose outlines 
are at least dimly visible. Save Sicily and 
southern Italy, no portion of western 
Europe has been the home of such a va- 
riety of peoples, the seat of so many gov- 
ernments and religions, or the theater of 
so many and strange vicissitudes. 
1 


- ‘HE recorded history of the lands in- 
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From the days of the prehistoric Berber 
invasions to the most recent developments 
in the international rivalry for the posses- 
sion of Morocco, the fundamental fact in 
Spanish history has been the closeness of 
the country’s connection with Africa. 

Just as Russia and her people have 
served as a link between Europe and Asia, 
so Spain has been the great intermediary 
between Europe and the African continent, 
to which latter it was once attached, and 
which it still so nearly adjoins. In phys- 
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ical aspect this land of alternating garden 
and trackless waste is more African than 
European, and it is from Africa that it has 
drawn the major elements in the 
population that now inhabits it. 

So far as can be ascertained, 
the original Spaniard was the off- 
spring of Berber immigrants from 
the hills of Morocco and Algeria. 
The primitive people to-day 
known as Basques, inhabiting 
the western slopes of the Pyr- 
enees and the province of Viscaya 
(Biscay), are supposed to be de- 
scendants of these early African 
settlers. At all events, the funda- 
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established many durable settlements in 
the country. But in the third century 
B.c. the Carthaginian statesman, Hamil- 
car Barca, seeing his country de- 
prived by Rome of her commer- 
cial dominion in Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, seized upon Spain, not 
only as a promising field of com- 
mercial exploitation, but as the 
source of an inexhaustible supply 
of men to serve in the Cartha- 
ginian armies. 

It was the use of Spain as a 
Carthaginian base of operations 
against Rome that first 
Seem drew the attention of the 




















MONUMENT OF PHILIP IV IN THE PLAZA DE ORIENTE, MADRID—-THE STATUE, CAST IN 1640, WAS 
MODELED BY AN ITALIAN SCULPTOR, PIETRO TACCA, AFTER A PORTRAIT OF THE 
SPANISH KING BY VELASQUEZ 


mental material in the population of the 
peninsula is the Iberian, or transplanted 
Berber; and it is on that account that, not- 
withstanding the admixture of racial ele- 
ments which has resulted from a long 
series of migrations and conquests, the 
Spanish people to-day exhibit an unusual 
degree of authropological unity. 

Prior to the coming of the Romans, the 
country was visited, and in some measure 
occupied, by several alien peoples. From 
the north, around the spurs of the Pyre- 
nees, came the Celts, already busily pos- 
sessing themselves of Gaul and Britain. 
From the region of modern Syria came 
Phenician traders; and from less distant 
Mediterranean lands came Greeks. 

Neither the Phenicians nor the Greeks 


Romans to the country. And it was the 
attack of Hannibal upon Saguntum—a 
fortified Spanish town which had come 
under the protection of Rome—in 219 B.c. 
which served as the immediate cause of the 
Second Punic War. A principal result of 
that war was the expulsion of Carthaginian 
power from the Spanish territory (201 
B.c.), leading to the determination of 
Rome to occupy and exploit the whole of 
the peninsula for herself. 

The task of organization was inaugu- 
rated by the division of the country for 
administrative purposes into two prov- 
inces, designated as Hither and Further 
Spain. The southern and eastern coasts 
were easily brought under control; but the 
subjugation of the interior required pro- 
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THE PUERTA DE ALCALA, MADRID, A TRIUMPHAL GATEWAY ERECTED BY CHARLES III IN 1778—1T 
STILL BEARS THE MARKS OF THE FRENCH BOMBARDMENT IN 1808 









































THE ESCORIAL, THE GREAT PALACE AND MONASTERY NEAR MADRID WHICH IS ALSO THE BURIAL- 
PLACE OF THE KINGS OF SPAIN-—IT WAS BUILT BY PHILIP II IN 1559-1554 
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QUAY AND CUSTOM-HOUSE AT BARCELONA, THE LEADING SEAPORT AND MOST IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL CITY OF SPAIN, WITH A POPULATION OF ABOUT SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND 


longed and desperate fighting. Every 
valley, every pass, every ford, had to be 
won from the Celtiberian tribesmen by 
sheer force of arms, and not until two full 
centuries had elapsed was Roman domin- 
ion fully established throughout the land. 
Even then there were frequent insurrec- 
tions, and it was necessary to garrison the 
country on a scale unknown to Roman 
practise save in regions contiguous to the 
territories of hostile foreign powers. 
Roman domination in the peninsula 
lasted more than six hundred years. In 
that time there was very substantial Ro- 
manization. Roman forms of government 
and Roman law universally prevailed. 
Roman roads, aqueducts, and other public 
works became almost as common as in 
Italy. Latin became the prevailing speech. 
The hitherto barbarous population received 
the stamp of Roman culture, and, in turn, 
in the century immediately succeeding the 
Augustan age, Spain contributed most of 


the writers — the younger Seneca, Lucan, 
Martial, Quintilian—who lent splendor to 
the so-called “ silver ” age. 

Finally, there was settled in the penin- 
sula a Roman population which, although 
contributing but a minor strain to the 
blood of the future Spanish nationality, 
unquestionably left its impress upon the 
Spanish character. Trajan, one of Rome’s 
greatest emperors, was a native of Hispania, 
born at Italica, near Seville; and his suc- 
cessor, the masterful Hadrian, though born 
in Rome, was partly of Spanish descent. 
Theodosius, the last ruler to hold together 
the eastern and western halves of the em- 
pire, was also a Spaniard. 

In the era of the dissolution of the Ro- 
man Empire in the west, Spain was one of 
the first of the great dependencies to be 
sacrificed. The disintegration and anarchy 
which fell upon the Roman world after the 
opening of the fifth century a.p. left the 
peninsula with practically no government 
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at all. Conquest by the oncoming Ger- 
mans was easy. 

In 409 a mixed horde of Suevi, Alans, 
and Vandals swept down across the Pyre- 
nees, encountering no effectual resistance 
whatsoever. The Suevi settled in the moun- 
tainous northwest; the Alans and Vandals, 
after ravaging the land at will, passed on, 
in 429, across the Straits of Gibraltar, to 
found a kingdom in northern Africa. 

Already there had come into the 
country, after wandering over al- 
most the whole of southern Europe, 
the numerous and warlike Germanic 
people known as the Visigoths, who 
overran most of the peninsula and 
set up a kingdom which for a cen- 
tury or more possessed some sta- 
bility and strength. It is a fact of 
capital importance in Spanish his- 
tory, however, that, unlike the 
states erected by the Anglo-Saxons 
in Britain and the Franks in Gaul, 
the Visigothic dynasty in Spain did 
not take root deeply and consolidate 
the whole of the peninsula perma- 
nently under its control. Otherwise 
there would probably have grown up 
in the early Middle Ages a united 
Spanish nation, even as there grew 
up a united English nation and a 
united French nation. 

As it was, with the irruption of 
the Vandals, Suevi, Alans, and 
Visigoths, Spain entered upon a 
long period of division and con- 
fusion, which was not terminated 
until after the union of the prin- 
cipal kingdoms by the marriage of 
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Ferdinand and Isabella toward the close of 
the fifteenth century. 

For three hundred years the Visigothic 
kings tried to hold the country in order. 
Many were assassinated, others were de- 
posed, still others were got out of the way 
by being tonsured and shut up in monas- 
teries. Affairs went from bad to worse un- 
til finally, at the opening of the- eighth 
century, the floodgates were re- 
leased, .and the peninsula was 
thrown upon the mercy of a new 
set of invaders. 

Again, as in the first epoch of the 
country’s history, the invaders were 
Berbers—now known as Moors— 
from northern Africa. This time, 
however, they came not as ordinary 
conquerors and settlers, but as prop- 
agandists of a new religion, the faith 
of Islam, founded by Mohammed 
less than a century before. 

The circumstances of the crossing 
of the straits by Tarik and his fol- 
lowers in 711 have been the subject 
of much controversy. The romantic 
story of the amours of the Gothic 
king Roderic with the beautiful 
Florinda, and the introduction of 
the infidels into Spain at the invi- 
tation of her outraged father, has 
to be dismissed as a fable. The 
truth seems to be that a Gothic 
faction which was bent upon the 
overthrow of Roderic precipitated 
the incursion by persuading Count 
Julian, the treacherous governor of 
Ceuta, to despatch to its assistance 
a body of African troops. 




















THE MONUMENT OF COLUMBUS, BARCELONA, ERECTED IN 1882-1888 FROM A DESIGN BY THE ARCHI- 
TECT BUHIGAS—-THE COLOSSAL STATUE OF THE GREAT NAVIGATOR, BY ATCHE, STANDS ON A 
GILT BALL AT THE SUMMIT OF AN IRON COLUMN NEARLY TWO HUNDRED FEET HIGH 
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THE PUENTE DE SAN MARTIN, OR BRIDGE OF ST. MARTIN, WHICH SPANS THE GORGE OF THE RIVER 
TAGUS AT TOLEDO—-THE BRIDGE WAS BUILT IN I2I12 


The immediate circumstance does not 
greatly matter, for there could hardly have 
failed to be an invasion of the kind soon- 
er or later. For seventy-five years the 
Arabs had pursued their relentless march 
through Syria, Egypt, and north Africa; 
and now, having made themselves masters 
westward to the Atlantic, they were look- 
ing for fresh fields of conquest. At all 
events, the Moslem governor Musa em- 
braced the opportunity presented by Visi- 
gothic weakness. 

At his command Tarik crossed the 
straits, landing on the giant rock which 
ever since has borne his name—Gibraltar 
being the equivalent of Gebel-el-Tarik, the 
mountain of Tarik. Marching inland, he 
met Roderic at the confluence of the 
rivers Guadalete and Guadalquivir, and 
completely defeated him in a terrific three 
days’ battle. Roderic himself vanished, 
and the purely Gothic element in Spain 
was withered up as by fire. Within two 
years the whole of the country, save the 
extreme northwest, was in Moslem hands. 

For a time, indeed, the whole of western 
Europe seemed in peril of being engulfed. 
A third of Gaul was overrun. and it was 
only after the repulse suffered by the in- 
fidels at the battle of Tours, in 732, that 
the wave of invasion began to recede. 
Gaul was given up, but south of the Pyre- 
nees the Moors settled themselves to pro- 


longed, profitable, and for some centuries 
practically undisputed rule. 

Two facts concerning the era of Moham- 
medan domination in Spain are chiefly im- 
portant. The first is the liberality shown 
to the conquered population; the second is 
the splendor of the new civilization which 
was built up. 

To the great mass of the resident popu- 
lation the conquest came as a pure gain. 
All who did not make resistance were left 
in undisturbed possession of their property. 
Tribute was exacted of the landholders, 
but not in unreasonable amounts. The 
fullest religious freedom was allowed. 
Taxes were light. The Christians were 
ruled under their own Latin - Visigothic 
code of laws. The public offices were open 
to men of all races and religions, .and 
many were held by Christians, who were 
promoted to high positions. Altogether, 
the policy pursued was so moderate that if 
it could have been adhered to continuously 
it might have borne fruit in the establish- 
ment of a permanent Mohammedan state. 

In the second place, Moorish Spain be- 
came the seat of a flourishing civilization, 
well in advance, in many respects, of the 
contemporary civilization of Christian 
Europe. Christian students from Germany, 
France, and England flocked to the penin- 
sula, where they came under the instruction 
of scholars from all parts of the Moslem 
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CORDOVA AND THE RIVER GUADALQUIVIR-—-CORDOVA IS FAMOUS IN HISTORY AS THE CAPITAL OF THE 


OMMIAD CALIPHS AND THE CHIEF CITY OF MOORISH SPAIN 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF CORDOVA, FORMERLY A MOSQUE, FOUNDED BY THE EMIR ABDER-RAHMAN 
795 THIS REMARKABLE BUILDING HAS NEARLY NINE HUNDRED COLUMNS, AND COVERS 
AN AREA ALMOST EQUAL TO THAT OF ST. PETER’S AT ROME 
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world. Schools and_ universities were 
maintained, art was cultivated, literature 
was cherished, and science was studied 
when the rest of Europe, except Constan- 
tinople, was in its darkest age. 
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and ivory carvings, gained a reputation 
throughout the civilized world. 

Originally it was not contemplated that 
Spain should be other than a part of the 
one great Moslem state subject to the ca- 





























STALLS IN THE CHOIR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF CORDOVA-—THIS PORTION OF 


THE GREAT 


CATHEDRAL*MOSQUE WAS REBUILT IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


AFTER THE EXPULSION 


OF THE MOORS 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


The art of irrigation, learned in Egypt, 
was introduced, and new plants were im- 
ported, so that the country came more gen- 
erally under cultivation than ever before 
or since. Cordovan silks, Toledo sword- 
blades, and many other Spanish wares, in- 
cluding especially ornamental metal-work 


premacy, there arose friction and civil war. 





liph. From the outset, however, the political 
status of the country was unsettled. The 
conquest had been directed by the Arabs, 
but it had been accomplished principally 
by the Moorish Berbers. Between the 
two elements, each striving to attain su- 
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THE CASTLE OF ALCALA DE GUADAIRA, NEAR SEVILLE, AN IMPOSING SPECIMEN OF THE FORTRESSES 


OF THE SPANISH MOORS 


From a 


The situation was complicated by the 
disruption of the Mohammedan world in- 
cident to the struggles of the Ommiad and 
Abbaside families, in the eighth century, 
for the possession of the caliphate. The 
Abbasides were triumphant, but during 
the conflict control in the west was re- 
laxed, and Spain fell into a state of an- 
archy. 

From this it was rescued only by the 
arrival in the country, in 758, of Abder- 


IT WAS CAPTURED BY 


copyrighted photograph by the 


FERDINAND III OF CASTILE IN 1240 


White Company, New York 


x ¢ 


Rahman, an Ommiad, and one of the few 
princes of his house who had escaped 
slaughter at Abbaside hands. With the 
aid of his clansmen among the Arabs, by 
craft, by the sword, by repressing the fa- 
natical Berber element, and by forming a 
mercenary army of African negroes, Ab- 
der-Rahman succeeded, after thirty years of 
effort, in founding the independent emirate, 
which in the tenth century became the 
caliphate, of Cordova. 
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The independent Cordovan caliphate was 
a typical Oriental monarchy, strong when 
the ruler was an able man, weak when he 
was otherwise. The dangers by which it 
was beset were twofold. The first was that 
of internal disruption, which indeed was 
averted only by the frequent use of a mer- 
cenary and slave army. The second—the 
seriousness of which was for a time slight, 
but only because of the absence of power- 
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ful and hostile neighbors—was the threat 
of external attack. 

In 778, ten years before the death of 
Abder-Rahman, Charlemagne, king of the 
Franks, made an expedition across the 
Pyrenees to Saragossa, and on his return 
suffered the rear attack at Roncesvalles 
which, as portrayed in the “ Song of Ro- 
land ’’ and in other popular literature, has 
become one of the most famous episodes of 
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GENERAL VIEW OF CADIZ, A SPANISH SEAPORT WHOSE HISTORY DATES BACK TO THE PHENICIANS— 


THE BUILDING WITH SEVERAL CUPOLAS IS THE CATHEDRAL, BUILT IN 1722-1838 


From a copyrighted photograph by the H. C. White Company, New York 
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early medieval history. The Carolingian 
conqueror, however, was bent only upon 
establishing respect for his authority in 
the Pyrenees country, and had no idea of 
undertaking the subjugation of all Spain. 
And the speedy dissolution of the Frankish 
state, followed by a prolonged period of 
feudal weakness, insured the caliphate ex- 
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the extreme northwest, in the inaccessible 
Cantabrian Mountains. The Moors had 
sought to conquer the region, but had 
failed, and in the end they had been obliged 
to recognize the little independent state 
and to have dealings, more or less friendly, 
with it. 

In the course of time there arose, along 





























THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR, LOOKING FROM THE SPANISH LINES (GUARDED BY TWO SPANISH 


SOLDIERS) ACROSS THE 
THE BRITISH AS THE 


From a 


tended security against attack from that 


quarter. 
The greater danger lay within Spain it- 
self—not alone from Berber and other 


Mohammedan insurrection, but also from 
the encroachments of the little Christian 
States which, as early as the eighth and 
ninth centuries, began to be formed along 
the northern frontier. 

Foremost among these, for a time, was 
the Kingdom of Asturias—or Galicia, as 
it was called by the Moors—which may 
properly be regarded as the germ from 
which later grew the wide-spread and pow- 
erful Spanish monarchy. Asturias lay in 


ISTHMUS TO THE GREAT ROCK, 
“ KEY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN” SINCE 


copyrighted photograph by the 


WHICH HAS BEEN HELD BY 
1704 
York 


H. C. White Company, New 


the northern border, other Christian states. 
First among them was Leon, whose prince 
assumed the title of king in 913. A little 
more than a century afterward appeared 
Navarre, which later was consolidated with 
some minor counties to form the Kingdom 
of Castile. In the triangular territory in 
the northeast, between the Ebro and the 
Pyrenees, arose the independent principal- 
ity of Barcelona, or Catalonia. 

Acting singly and sometimes in con- 
junction, these states sought steadily to en- 
large their boundaries and to roll back 
toward the south the blanket of Moslem 
dominion. Periods of victory were fol- 
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lowed by periods of defeat, and there were 
times when it seemed that the struggling 
principalities, victims often of their own 
rivalries and quarrels, must be blotted out 
entirely. Nevertheless, irregularly, pain- 
fully, and at great expenditure of blood, 
yet withal fairly steadily, the Christian 
dominion was carried into the great cen- 
tral areas of the peninsula, and eventually 
into the fortified south. 

Meanwhile, as an incidental product of 
the Christian reconquest, there was arising 
in the west a state destined to maintain 
its independent position with substantial 
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continuity to the present day. This was 
Portugal. 

Among the crusading knights who, after 
the middle of the eleventh century, came 
from every part of Europe to aid in the 
conflict with the Moors, was a certain 
Count Henry of Burgundy, to whom Dom 
Alfonso, King of Leon, in 1og5 gave his 
daughter Theresa in marriage, with the 
western districts of Porto, or Oporto, as a 
reward for his services. For many genera- 
tions the history of the lands thus granted 
continued to center about the struggle with 
the Lusitanian Moors, and it was not until 
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SPAIN AFTER THE DOWNFALL OF THE 
ROMAN POWER (A.D. 409), WHEN THE 
SUEVI, OR SUEVES, ESTABLISHED THE 
FIRST GERMANIC KINGDOM IN SPAIN— 
THIS WAS CONQUERED BY EURIC, KING 
OF THE VISIGOTHS, OR WEST GOTHS 
(466-483) 
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MOHAMMEDAN SPAIN-—-IN 7II RODERIC, THE LAST GOTHIC KING, WAS DEFEATED AND SLAIN BY THE 
MOORS, WHO CONQUERED ALMOST ALL THE PENINSULA, AND IN 758 ESTABLISHED 
THE EMIRATE (LATER THE CALIPHATE) OF CORDOVA 


1263 that the Portuguese state simulta- 
neously reached its present European lim- 
its and attained entire independence of 
Leon. It was at the same date that Lisbon, 
captured from the Moors in 1147, replaced 
Coimbra as the kingdom’s capital. 

After the danger of Moorish conquest 
had been practically removed, the country 
was compelled to face another and, in the 
end, a graver peril—that of absorption by 
the Castilian monarchy, or, subsequently, 
by the monarchy of united Spain. And it 
was the task of making provision against 
this contingency which chiefly occupied the 
able princes of the house of Aviz, succeed- 
ing in 1385 the extinct family of Count 
Henry. 

The great’ era of reconquest in Spain 


was the thirteenth century, and especially 
the fifty years following the union of 
Castile and Leon (1230). Cordova was 
taken in 1236, Seville in 1248, Murcia in 
1265, and by the close of the century Mo- 
hammedan Spain was reduced to Granada 
and a line of ports stretching round to 
Cadiz. Granada had been reduced to vas- 
salage, and, although possessing a compact 
Mohammedan population, was of itself no 
longer a menace. Except Cadiz, the ter- 
ritorial division which has been indicated 
continued without change through two 
hundred years, or until the era of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. 

Meanwhile events were leading grad- 
ually to the creation of a united Spanish 
nationality. To enumerate the scores of 
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unions and separations which took place 
among the Christian states from the elev- 
enth century onward would be wearisome. 
It will be sufficient to observe that, leav- 
ing out of account Portugal in the west 
and Navarre in the north, the close of the 
principal era of reconquest found Christian 
Spain divided between two large and dis- 
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highlands of central Spain. Castile and 
Leon was self-contained, but Aragon had 
outlying dependencies and _ connections 
which render her history a part of the his- 
tory of France, Italy, and even the Byzan- 
tine Empire. 

The most signal step in the making of 
the modern Spanish nation was the bring- 
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ING IN THE NORTH 
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similar states. One of these was the King- 
dom of Castile and Leon, itself made up 
by the agglutination of scores of separate 
political entities and possessing control 
over numerous lands which did not as yet 
form integral parts of it. The other was 
the Kingdom of Aragon, whose sovereign 
was also a prince of many titles. 

Castile and Leon, with its dependencies, 
occupied the northwest, the coasts of the 
Bay of Biscay, and—with the exception of 
Portugal — the whole of the western and 
central portions of the peninsula southward 
to the mouth of the Guadalquivir—in all, 
fully two-thirds of the country. The 
Kingdom of Aragon lay in the northeast 
and east, extending from the Pyrenees al- 
most to Cartagena, at the southeastern 
corner of the peninsula, and inland to the 


ing of these two states, in the later fifteenth 
century, into political connection. 

Jealousy between the two had long pre- 
vailed, and yet each had become conscious 
of its need of the support of the other. 
Already in possession of the Canaries, 
Castile aspired to enlarged dominions be- 
yond the sea; while at her door lay ready 
for capture the rich land of Granada. Ful- 
filment of her ambition required the aid of 
a first-rate maritime power, such as was 
Aragon. On the other hand, the eastern 
kingdom, shut in ever more severely by the 
French and bitterly opposed by the Vene- 
tians and the Genoese, foresaw the expul- 
sion of her power from the Mediterranean 
unless she could enlist in her cause the 
resources of Castile. 

It may be doubted whether the crafty 
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THE COURT OF THE LIONS IN THE ALHAMBRA, THE FORTIFIED PALACE AND CITADEL 
OF THE MOORISH KINGS OF GRANADA-—-THOUGH SADLY MUTILATED IN MOD- 
ERN TIMES, THE ALHAMBRA IS STILL THE FINEST MONUMENT 
OF THE ART OF THE SPANISH MOORS 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


churchmen and nobles of Aragon, who 
successfully intrigued to bring about the 
marriage of the heirs to the two thrones, 
were moved as much by patriotism as by 
consideration of their own immediate inter- 
ests. However that may be, a betrothal 
was arranged, and in October, 1469, in the 
city of Valladolid, Isabella of Castile be- 
came the bride of the youthful Ferdinand, 
son of the clever, wicked old John II of 
Aragon. 

It was made a part of the marriage 
agreement that the laws and customs of 
Castile should be preserved intact, and 





that Isabella should be recognized as the 
sole administrator of Castile and joint 
sovereign of Aragon. Upon the death of 
her brother, Henry the Impotent (1474), 
Isabella became Queen of Castile; and 
five years later, at the death of John II, 
Ferdinand mounted the throne of Aragon. 

The union of the two states thus accom- 
plished rested upon a purely personal basis, 
and there was no assurance of its stability 
or permanence. The event, however, was 
noted throughout Europe as marking the 
appearance of a new power in the arena 
of nations, and one whose favor was worth 
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PRACA DE DOM PEDRO QUARTO, OR SQUARE OF PEDRO IV, LISBON—IN THE CENTER OF THE SQUARE 
IS THE COLUMNAR MONUMENT OF PEDRO IV; BEYOND IT APPEARS THE NATIONAL THEATER 


THE PANTHEON REAL, IN THE CLOISTERS OF THE MONASTERY OF SAO VICENTE (ST. VINCENT), 
LISBON, FOR THREE CENTURIES THE BURIAL-PLACE OF THE PORTUGUESE KINGS 


From a copyrighted photegraph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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courting. The astute Louis XI of France 
came forward to offer an alliance and per- 
petual friendship. Not to be 
outdone, Henry VII of Eng- 
land, the first of the Tudors, 
sought and obtained the fate- 
ful treaty providing for the 
betrothal of Catherine, daughter 
of the Spanish sovereigns, to his 
son Arthur. 

In differing ways, both Fer- 
dinand and Isabella were po- 
litical geniuses. In those 
parts of their confederate 
dominions, notably Castile, 
in which, under their weak 
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coveted was Granada, the last strong- 
hold of Mohammedanism. 
The conquest of this district began 
in 1481, and was continued inter- 
mittently through a period of eleven 
years. Much of the time the 
Catholic sovereigns were not in 
a position to push it with 
vigor; else success must have 
been attained sooner, for in- 
ternal dissensions materially 
lessened the little kingdom’s 














resisting power. Finally, in 
1491, when all had been 
taken save the capital, 


Ferdinand, and Isabella with 




















STATUE OF JOSEPH I (KING OF PORTUGAL 1750-1777), IN THE PRACA DO COMMERCIO, LISBON—THIS 
SQUARE IS THE CHIEF OPEN SPACE OF THE PORTUGUESE CAPITAL, AND 


IS SURROUNDED BY 


predecessors, the royal power had been dissi- 
pated, and local independence, if not sheer 
anarchy, had become the rule, they took 
firm and effective measures to reestablish 
the .thoroughgoing ascendency of the 
crown. The Cortes, or parliament, of 
each of the states was continued, but only 
for the granting of subsidies. Agriculture, 
industry, and trade were subjected to 
comprehensive regulation in the supposed 
interests of the people. The laws were re- 
codified, the courts were reformed, and the 
country was brought into an orderly con- 
dition such as it had not known since the 
best days of Moorish administration. 
There was cherished, too, the ideal of 
a united Iberian peninsula. For a variety 
of reasons no serious effort was made to 
draw in Portugal. Navarre was acquired 
by Ferdinand in 1512, eight years after 
Isabella’s death. But the territory most 
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him, sat down before the walls, swear- 
ing to maintain the siege until the city 
should have fallen. The effort was crowned 
with success, and in 1492 peerless Granada, 
the last bright jewel of Islam in western 
Europe, became a Christian. city. 

Just as they used the Cortes, the no- 
bility, and the municipalities, so did the 
joint sovereigns employ the church as an 
instrument of the government. Teo them 
national unity seemed clearly to involve 
absolute uniformity of religion. Taking 
advantage of the devotional fervency of 
their people, naturally pronounced, and 
greatly enhanced by centuries of warfare 
with Islam, they instituted amore relent- 
less persecution of Jews and of heretics 
than the country had yet known. And it 
w.5 they who, under the sanction of papal 
decree, set up in their dominions that re- 
markable institution known commonly, in 
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distinction from the Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages, as the Spanish Inquisition. 
Much the most important achievement 
of the period was the discovery of America, 
though the work of Columbus was but a 
single and accidental phase of a great ex- 
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tugal gave promise of becoming a maritime 


state. Her geographical situation was al- 
together favorable. Her extended sea- 


coast, with its excellent harbors and river- 
mouths, had been, like the indented coasts 
of Scandinavia, the training-ground of a 
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THE PONTE DE DOM LUIS PRIMEIRO (BRIDGE OF LOUIS I), OPORTO—THIS IS A MODERN BRIDGE 
OVER THE RIVER DOURO, WITH A SPAN OF FIVE HUNDRED FEET, CARRYING 
AN UPPER AND A LOWER ROADWAY 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


pansive movement which, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, was transforming 
both Spain and Portugal from continental, 
European states into maritime nations and 
world empires. This movement had its 
beginning in Portugal. 

From an early stage in her history Por- 





race of adventurous seamen. Finally, the 
interposition of Castile and Aragon, often 
hostile, prevented intercourse by land with 
other European countries, and suggested 
strongly that relations should be sustained 
principally with other maritime states and 
by sea. 
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THE GREAT CISTERCIAN ABBEY OF ALCOBAGA, BUILT IN 1148-1222, ONE OF THE LARGEST MONASTERIES 
IN EUROPE—HERE ARE BURIED PEDRO I (KING OF PORTUGAL 1357-1367) AND INEZ DE CASTRO 
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To Portugal it fell to continue the no- 
table explorations in the Atlantic which, 
prior to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, had been carried on by the Moors. 
And she was the more disposed to assume 
the réle because it gave promise, not alone 
of new dominion and of wealth, but of 
opportunity for the prolongation of the 
crusade against the infidel which at home 
had virtually come to an end. 

The moving spirit of Portuguese explo- 
ration was Prince Henry the Navigator. 
In 1419 the prince, a son of John I, estab- 
lished his dwelling-place at Sagres, on Cape 
St. Vincent, and began to bring together 
all available instruments of navigation, 
maps, and geographical writings, and to 
despatch expeditions westward and south- 
ward to verify and extend geographical in- 
formation. In the one direction the Ma- 
deira and Azores islands, already reached 
by the Arabs, were rediscovered and their 
permanent colonization was begun. In the 
other, the African coast-line was explored, 
the slave trade was opened up, and large 
plans for the conquest of all Islam were 
developed. 

In 1433 Prince Henry’s captains doubled 
Cape Bojador; in 1445 Cape Verde — as 
far from Gibraltar as is Constantinople— 
was reached; and in 1460, when the prince 
himself died, the curving Ivory Coast had 
been traversed just far enough to lead to 
the supposition that the southern extremity 
of the continent had been reached, and 
that the possibility of circumnavigation 
was assured. 

Subsequently the work was carried on 
until, in 1486, Bartholomew Diaz, with 
two vessels, rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope. And in 1497-1499 Vasco da Gama 
achieved the supreme object of this impor- 
tant phase of Portuguese endeavor by sail- 
ing round Africa to Calicut, on the Indian 
coast, and bringing thence a rich cargo of 
spices, tea, and other Oriental goods. 

In the mean time the closing of the 
eastern trade routes by the Turks made it 
urgently desirable to reach the Indies in 
some new way; and this, together with the 
ambition of the newly consolidated mon- 
archy, brought Spain also to the adoption 
of a policy of maritime aggrandizement. 

It was during his stay in Portugal that 
Columbus conceived the idea of reaching 
India by sailing west. The refusal of the 
Portuguese king to fit out an expedition 
upon the lines advocated by the Genoese 
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visionary gave Spain her opportunity—al- 
though the fact was recognized in only 
very narrow circles, and only at the last 
moment did Queen Isabella become inter- 
ested sufficiently to make the voyage of 
1492 possible. 

The news of the resulting landfall, how- 
ever, interested the nation tremendously. 
It was believed that while Portugal had 
been consuming a half-century in fruitless 
quest, Spain by a single stroke had laid 
open the long-coveted water route to the 
trade and wealth of the Orient. Not until 
long after Vasco da Gama’s visit to India, 
and even after the death of Columbus in 
1506, did it begin to be understood that 
the new lands discovered by the Spaniards 
were no part of the Indies, and that, after 
all, it was not they but the Portuguese 
who had really attained the object of their 
common search. 

Immediately upon the return of Colum- 
bus from his first voyage, Spain sought 
formal recognition of her claims to the 
lands that had been reached. First she 
appealed to the Pope—a Spaniard, Alex- 
ander VI; for the right of the Papacy to 
make disposition of regions discovered by 
Christians in non-Christian parts of the 
world was as yet generally admitted, and 
already the Pope had sanctioned the claims 
of Portugal on the African coast usque ad 
Jndos. Papal bulls upon the subject, issued 
in 1493, proved, however, not entirely sat- 
isfactory, and in the following year Spain 
concluded with Portugal the treaty of Tor- 
desillas, in which the two nations agreed 
independently upon a division of the whole 
of the outlying world. 

The demarcation line established was 
the meridian three hundred and seventy 
leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands, a 
line supposed to lie midway between the 
Azores, the westernmost of Portugal’s pos- 
sessions, and the islands discovered by 
Columbus, considered the easternmost pos- 
session of Spain. It was by virtue of this 
division, reenforced by the accidental land- 
ing of the Portuguese navigator Cabral in 
1500, that Portugal acquired her. subse- 
quent claim to Brazil. 

The demarcation line remained for cen- 
turies a source of international friction. 
Except in the vaguest manner, it was 
never recognized by the other European 
nations. But it was not until 1750 that 
the two signatories of the convention of 
1494 agreed to regard the treaty as null 
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and the arrangements which it had sought 
to effect as obsolete. 

From being simple discoverers, both 
Portugal and Spain now became colonizers 
and exploiters. The areas occupied by the 
Portuguese included the west coast of Af- 
rica, scattered areas on the east coast, the 
coasts of India, and the Spice Islands. 
The field which fell to Spain embraced the 
whole of America except Brazil, together 
with the Philippine Islands, which proper- 
ly were Portuguese, but were claimed and 
held by Spain in consequence of their dis- 
covery by Magellan. 

The colonial systems instituted by the 
two powers had much in common. Emi- 
gration was slight, and from first to last 
the colonies of both were of the exploita- 
tion rather than the settlement type. Gov- 
ernment was autocratic. The natives were 
dealt with harshly. Slavery became a 
recognized institution. Trade was a royal 
monopoly. 

At the same time, the conditions under 
which the two colonial systems operated 
were fundamentally different. The Por- 
tuguese empire was based upon diversified 
trade, the Spanish upon the direct ex- 
ploitation of mineral wealth. The Portu- 
guese was oceanic, being confined closely 
to coast-lines and adjacent seas; the 
Spanish was continental, involving pene- 
tration and permanent dominion inland. 
The one was of such character that it 
could not withstand the assaults of rival 
maritime peoples like the Dutch and the 
English; the other was so constituted that 
it was largely immune from external at- 
tack, and could be destroyed only by in- 
ternal disintegration. 

Portugal was at best a small state, with 
a European population, at that period, 
scarcely exceeding a million. The wealth 
which she drew from her dependencies 
came more slowly than did that of Spain; 
and the most valued of these dependencies 
were lost before they had been in Portu- 
guese hands a century. 

Nevertheless, in Portugal as in Spain, 
the influx of wealth and the introduction 
of slavery accentuated the national aver- 
sion to manual labor. The increased re- 
sources of the crown stimulated absolutism. 
Industry was neglected and commerce 
forced into narrow and artificial channels. 
The spirit of haughtiness and bigotry was 
strengthened; and throughout Europe as a 
whole the unprecedented diffusion of the 


precious metals had the result of raising 
prices and generally deranging economic 
conditions. 

The acquisition of her colonial depend- 
encies unquestionably made Spain, in 
the reign of Charles V (1516-1556), 
grandson and successor of Ferdinand, the 
most powerful state in Europe. The 
stream of bullion from Mexico and Peru, 
small and irregular at the beginning of the 
reign, was by its close flowing like a 
swollen river. 

Three years after mounting the Spanish 
throne, Charles was elected Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire, whence arose fresh 
prestige both for himself and for his coun- 
try. The Spanish army became the largest, 
the best - drilled, and the most feared in 
Europe. In the championship of the cross 
against the crescent throughout the Medi- 
terranean world, Spain assumed leadership, 
while at home she continued to retain a 
degree of religious solidarity and tran- 
quillity which contrasted sharply with the 
ecclesiastical unsettlement of other coun- 
tries in the Reformation era. 

Not only in Italy, where the Spaniards 
were conquerors and rulers, did Spanish 
fashions, manners, and influence become a 
potent factor in the life of the time. In 
many other parts of the continent, and 
even in Elizabethan England, which was 
by no means friendly to Spain, the noble 
classes and the well-to-do townsfolk 
adopted Spanish fashions and cultivated 
Spanish graces. 

Crippled with gout and old before his 
time, Charles V laid aside the cares of 
government, in 1556, and retired to a mon- 
astery at Yuste, in the province of Estre- 
madura. The empire he left to his brother 
Ferdinand, but all his remaining posses- 
sions passed into the hands of his son, who 
ascended the Spanish throne under the 
name of Philip II. These possessions in- 
cluded, besides Spain itself, the Nether- 
lands, the Duchy of Milan, the Kingdom 
of Naples, and all the dependencies in 
America and the East. 

Philip was a sovereign of large ambi- 
tion and intense conviction, but of only 
mediocre physical and mental equipment. 
Besides being gloomy, irresolute, and pro- 
crastinating, he was cruel, bigoted, and un- 
grateful; but he invariably acted as his 
conscience dictated, and in his way he was 
deeply solicitous concerning the welfare of 
his subjects. A refined taste led him to 
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admire the beautiful and to become a pa- 
tron of artists; and his letters reveal in him 
the generally unsuspected traits of kindli- 
ness and simplicity. 

The record of Philip’s long reign (1556- 
1598) is a story of brilliant successes inter- 
mingled with—and toward the last quite 
overshadowed by—gigantic failures. At 
home, affairs moved in somewhat prosaic 
lines. Autocratic government was main- 
tained, and religious orthodoxy was en- 
forced by unsparing persecution. The only 
notable interruption of the normal course 
of events came in 1568, when the Moris- 
coes, or “converted” Moors, rebelled 
against the restrictions under which they 
were compelled to live. They, however, 
were repressed with speed and punished 
with atrocity. 

It was her external relations rather than 
her internal achievements that enabled 
Spain to retain throughout most of the 
period her importance as a nation. Pres- 
tige was gained from the decisive defeat of 
the Turks at Lepanto in 1571, inflicted by 
a great fleet under the command of the 
king’s half-brother, Don John of Austria. 
And in 1580 Philip, in part by craft and 
in part by force, contrived to make him- 
self King of Portugal, thereby at last uni- 
ting under one sovereign the whole of the 
Iberian peninsula. 

On the other hand, in the great war 
which broke out in the Netherlands in 
1568, and continued intermittently through- 
out the remainder of the reign, Spain not 
merely brought upon herself the open hos- 
tility of Protestant Europe, but forfeited 
the allegiance of the seven rich provinces 
which eventually became the Dutch Re- 
public. An incident of this contest was 
the launching of the Armada against Eng- 
land in 1588, an enterprise which, ending 
in total failure, involved the waste of re- 
sources that could ill be spared. 

In 1598 Philip died, still firm in the con- 
viction that he was chosen of God to com- 
bat the forces of evil in the world. “ His 
people,” we are told, “revered him as a 
saint and cherished his memory as a great 
king, not for what he did, but for what he 
dreamed.” 

Even at the opening of the reign there 
were foreshadowings of Spanish decline, 
and by its close, forty-two years later, the 
decline had progressed far. To the coun- 


try had been given a splendid opportunity; 
but there had not been the wisdom needed 
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to take advantage of it in a large and en- 
during way. 

Judgment, however, must not be too 
harsh. No other nation in the sixteenth 
century had presented to it a task such as 
that which was imposed upon Spain by the 
multiplicity and extent of her imperial pos- 
sessions. And few other European coun- 
tries were similarly handicapped for the 
performance of a like task, had it con- 
fronted them, by so sparse a population, 
by so marked a lack of constitutional unity 
and common feeling, and by so backward 
a condition in respect to the development 
of natural resources. 

“ After all due allowance for mitigating 
circumstances has been made, however, the 
facts remain that Spain failed, that her 
history in the sixteenth century, though 
she was feared in every other European 
country, is one of deepening gloom, and 
that her splendid energy, expended in 
many a battle against infidel and heretic, 
and squandered in the uttermost ends of 
the world, died away and left her barren 
of those economic and social enthusiasms 
that have animated the soul of every other 
modern nation.” 

The ‘period of Spanish decline was also 
the period of the collapse of the Portuguese 
colonial empire. Brazil was retained to the 
nineteenth century, but the dependencies 
in the East were largely lost before the six- 
teenth century was ended. Ultimately, 
Portugal must have failed at the task of im- 
perial government just as Spain failed, and 
for essentially the same reasons. But in 
the Portuguese situation there were special 
factors which hastened the outcome. 

Chief among these was the purpose of 
the Dutch and English to possess them- 
selves of the Oriental trade. From as 
early as 1550 the Portuguese were finding 
it difficult to defend their monopoly; but 
the event that turned the tide finally 
against them was the union of their coun- 
try with Spain in 1580. 

As sovereign of Portugal, Philip II 
promptly excluded the Dutch and English 
traders from Lisbon and Oporto; where- 
upon the northern merchants broke into 
the direct trade with the Portuguese de- 
pendencies, and ended by wresting these 
dependencies from their earlier possessors 
altogether, Philip being indifferent or pow- 
erless to interfere. The result was that 
when, after sixty years, Portugal recovered 
her national independence, practically 
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everything in the East had been lost, and 
lost beyond the possibility of being re- 
gained. 

After Philip II, Spain fell rapidly to the 
status of a second-rate power, or worse. 
Throughout the seventeenth century the 
country’s history presents little of inter- 
est. In the second half of that period the 
kingdom was an inert mass, which Louis 
XIV of France regarded as raw material 
to be worked upon and cut into at will. 
Repeatedly it was saved from dismember- 
ment only by the intervention of England 
and Holland. 

One after another of the great wars of 
the period was fought wholly or partly 
because the French king was proposing to 
absorb some portion of the Spanish domin- 
ions. In these wars Spain herself took 
only a subordinate, and frequently a purely 
passive, part. 

When the imbecile sovereign Charles IT 
died, in 1700, he left a will which a pro- 
French party in the kingdom had insti- 
gated him to prepare, designating as heir 
to the throne the Duke of Anjou, grand- 
son of Louis XIV; and under the name of 
Philip V the French prince was forthwith 
proclaimed king. The decision of Louis 
XIV to support his grandson’s acceptance 
of the inheritance led to the final struggle 
between the Grand Monarch and the other 
powers of western Europe. 

This War of the Spanish Succession was 
terminated, in 1713, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, wherein it was stipulated that 
Philip should retain the throne on condi- 
tion that Spain and France should never 
be ruled by the same sovereign. Thus was 
confirmed the accession of a new line of 
kings, the Bourbon dynasty, supplanting 
the Hapsburg dynasty which had occupied 
the throne since the days of Charles V. 

Spain, also, at this time lost much ter- 
ritory. Gibraltar (captured in 1704) and 
the island of Minorca were left in the 
possession of England. The Spanish Neth- 
erlands, comprising the ten provinces won 
back by Spain during the revolt under 
Philip II, passed to Austria, as did most 
of the Spanish possessions in Italy—Milan, 
Naples, and Sardinia. 

On the whole, Spain profited by the 
changes. She gained a new line of mon- 
archs.of some vigor; and, shorn of her 
European dependencies, she was enabled 
to concentrate attention upon domestic 
reforms long and sorely needed. 





It was the fortune of Spain, as it was 
that of the several Italian states, to be 
made tributary to the empire of Napoleon; 
and in Spain, as in Italy, the first phase 
of the growth of constitutional govern- 
ment fell within the period covered by the 
great Corsican’s ascendency. Starting with 
the purpose of punishing Portugal for her 
refusal to sever her traditional alliance 
with England, Napoleon, during the years 
1807-1808, worked out gradually an 
Iberian policy which comprehended not 
only the conquest and partition of the Por- 
tuguese monarchy, but also the reduction 
of Spain to.the status of a mere subject 
kingdom. 

Both portions of this program were 
executed only partially. Portugal was in- 
vaded in 1807, and, acting on the advice 
of Sir Sidney Smith, commander of an 
English squadron in the Tagus, the royal 
family sought refuge in Brazil. In 1808, 
however, after their defeat by Wellington 
at Vimeiro, the French were expelled from 
Lisbon, and thereafter until 1815 the gov- 
ernment was administered by a commission 
designated nominally by the absentee re- 
gent, Dom John, but actually by a British 
dictatorship. 

In 1808 French troops began the occu- 
pation of Spain, and after the aged King 
Charles IV had been induced to renounce 
his throne and the Crown Prince Fer- 
dinand his claim to the succession, Napo- 
leon’s brother Joseph was set up as king. 
Under the new régime many wholesome 
reforms were introduced. The last vestiges 
of feudalism were swept away. The In- 
quisition was abolished. Internal customs 
duties were suppressed. But the position 
occupied by the new sovereign was never 
other than precarious. The Spaniards re- 
garded him as a sheer usurper, and large 
portions of the country refused to submit 
to his rule. 

The English, not unnaturally, saw in the 
situation an entering wedge, and the pro- 
longed Peninsular War, which they and the 
Spaniards and Portuguese  conjointly 
waged upon King Joseph and his forces, 
became a determining factor in the collapse 
of the entire Napoleonic fabric. A revo- 
lutionary Cortes, assembled at Cadiz in 
1810, drew up a written constitution pro- 
viding for a limited monarchy, and in 1812 
this instrument was finally promulgated, 
although it was impossible actually to put 
it into general operation. 
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Upon the fall of Napoleon, the legitimate 
Bourbon heir, under the name of Ferdinand 
VII, mounted the Spanish throne, and 
was recognized by the Congress of Vienna 
as king. The constitution of 1812 was pro- 
nounced null, and thoroughgoing abso- 
lutism was set up. 

In this the king was supported not only 
by the army, the nobility, and the church, 
but also by the mass of the people. There 
was little actual demand for constitutional 
government, and if Ferdinand had ex- 
hibited even the most ordinary qualities of 
character and statesmanship he might 
have ruled quietly for the rest of his life. 

As it was, the reaction was accompanied 
by such glaring excesses that the spirit of 
revolution was kept alive, and in 1820 
there broke out a serious revolt. In order 
to save himself, the king was obliged to 
proclaim the constitution of 1812 and 
pledge himself to its scrupulous observance. 

For two years Ferdinand remained vir- 
tually a prisoner of the revolutionists. 
Then, in 1823, at the instigation of the 
powers of the Holy Alliance, a French 
army crossed the Pyrenees, released the 
king from his promises, stamped out the 
liberal movement, and withdrew, leaving 
the country again to despotism and stag- 
nation. Ferdinand signalized his restora- 
tion to power by closing the universities 
of the country and endowing a school of 
bull-fighting at Seville. 

It was during the reactionary reign of 
Ferdinand that Spain lost the larger part 
of her vast colonial empire. Inability to 
preserve order in Florida cost her the pos- 
session of that territory, which, in 1819, 
was purchased by the United States. 
During the era of Napoleonic dominion a 
number of the Spanish dependencies in 
South America had revolted, professing 
allegiance to the deposed Bourbon mon- 
archy. When, however, this legitimate 
monarchy was restored at Madrid, it 
quickly forfeited by its stupid policies all 
support from the lands across the seas. 

In 1816 Buenos Aires—later the Argen- 
tine Republic—declared its independence, 
and during the next four years four other 
provinces threw off the yoke of the mother 
country—Chile and Peru in the south, 
liberated under the leadership of General 
San Martin, and Venezuela and Colombia 
in the north, freed by the genius of General 
Simon Bolivar. In 1821 Mexico became 
an independent empire. 
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From Great Britain, who desired to be 
free from Spanish restrictions in the de- 
velopment of her commercial interests 
among the Latin-American peoples, the 
rebellious provinces received substantial 
encouragement; while in the United States 
much sympathy was extended to them. At 
one time it seemed not unlikely that the 
Holy Alliance would intervene in behalf of 
Spain; but the strong assertion of Ameri- 
can policy contained in President Monroe’s 
message to Congress, December 2, 1823, 
together with a warning issued by Great 
Britain, served to forestall any attempt of 
the kind. Spain’s own efforts to suppress 
the revolution were futile, and the nation 
was compelled to submit to the humiliation 
of losing practically all of her colonial do- 
minion, save Cuba and Porto Rico in the 
West and the Philippines in the East. 

Throughout the second and third quar- 
ters of the nineteenth century Spanish 
political history consisted chiefly of dynas- 
tic quarrels. Of these, two only are worthy 
of mention. 

The first was the controversy arising out 
of the restoration by Ferdinand VII of the 
ancient Spanish statute permitting women 
to inherit the throne—a rule which had 
been rescinded at the accession of the Bour- 
bon dynasty. In 1833, when Ferdinand 
died, he was succeeded by his daughter 
Isabella. The crown was claimed, how- 
ever, by a brother, Don Carlos, who would 
clearly have been the heir had not the 
Salic law, excluding women from the 
throne, been set aside. 

The. result was the precipitation of a 
Carlist war, which continued in a desultory 
manner throughout a decade and left the 
kingdom the prey of rival military factions 
and leaders. There is to this day a Carlist 
element in Spain, mainly in the north, and 
upon several occasions it has endangered 
both the peace of the land and the security 
of the sovereign. 

The second important dynastic contro- 
versy is that which was the immediate 
occasion of the outbreak of the Franco- 
Isabella II, 
whose accession in 1833 caused the Carlist 
rebellion, was declared of age in 1843, and 
governed in her own name until 1868. In 
that year there broke out the most serious 
of the several uprisings which are attribu- 
table to her evil life and rule, and when the 
queen fled to France a provisional govern- 
ment was set up at Madrid, and the reign 
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of the Spanish Bourbons was declared at 
an end. 

In 1869 a constitution based on popular 
sovereignty was promulgated, and it was 
determined to select as king some prince 
other than Alfonso, the twelve-year-old son 
in whose favor Isabella had abdicated. The 
choice finally fell upon Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern, a kinsman of the King of 
Prussia. After three times refusing, this 
prince, largely at the instigation of Bis- 
marck, finally accepted, in June, 1870. 

Then it was that France made her 
famous protest. Although within six weeks 
the German prince’s candidacy for the 
Spanish crown was withdrawn, the circum- 
stances were so manipulated by Bismarck 
and the French foreign minister, the Duc 
de Gramont, that war between Prussia and 
France forthwith ensued. 

Thwarted in her first plan, Spain then 
offered her throne to Amadeo, second son 
of Victor Emmanuel II, King of Italy. 
From the outset, however, the new sover- 
eign was unpopular, and in 1873, wearing 
an uneasy crown, he resigned his powers 
into the hands of the Cortes. 

Monarchy by election having failed 
equally with monarchy by divine right, the 
Cortes, on February 12, 1873, proclaimed 
a republic. The step, however, was ill-con- 
sidered. There was no organized popular 
demand for it, and the new order com- 
pletely failed to strike root. A republican 
constitution was drawn up, but was at no 
time really put into operation, and the new 
government won recognition from only one 
nation, the United States. 

In December, 1874, the republic silently 
collapsed, and in the following year, amid 
much national rejoicing, the Bourbon 
dynasty was restored in the person of 
Alfonso XII, son of the deposed Isabella. 

After a decade of unsettlement, border- 
ing much of the time upon anarchy, Spain 
once more attained a political condition of 
fair stability. A constitution, drawn up in 
1876 by the Cortes, has remained to this 
day, substantially without alteration, the 
fundamental law of the country. In form, 
at least, the governmental system for which 
it makes provision is democratic. Indi- 
vidual liberty is guaranteed. The powers 
of the sovereign are limited. The ministry 
is responsible to the popular branch of the 
Cortes. 

The Senado (Senate), or upper house of 
the Cortes, is in part elective and in part 
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appointive. The Congreso, or Congress of 
Deputies, consists of four hundred and six 
representatives chosen by manhood suf- 
frage. ‘The principal limitations upon the 
operation of constitutional, parliamentary, 
liberal government are those which arise 
from the habitual indifference of the elect- 
orate, the factious character of Spanish 
politics, and the power which the constitu- 
tion gives the crown to suspend, upon occa- 
sion, the guaranteed liberties of the indi- 
vidual citizen. 

The succession to the throne is regulated 
anew by the terms of the constitution of 
1876. The right of females to inherit, 
suspended from 1700 to 1830, has been re- 
stored, and Spain is to-day one of the com- 
paratively few European countries in which 
such a right exists. 

At the same time, as in Great Britain, 
when the degree of kinship is identical, 
preference is to be accorded the male. Thus 
it came about that the present sovereign, 
Alfonso XIII, the posthumous son of Al- 
fonso XII, took precedence over his two 
sisters, both of whom were older than he, 
and the elder of whom, Maria de las Mer- 
cedes, actually was queen from the death 
of her father, November 25, 1885, until the 
birth of her brother, May 17, 1886. 

The most conspicuous event in the reign 
of Alfonso XIII has been the loss of the 
kingdom’s remaining colonies, as a result 
of the war with the United States in 1898. 
A ten-year struggle with an obstinate re- 
volt in Cuba, beginning coincidently with 
the deposing of Isabella II in 1868, cost 
Spain one hundred thousand men and two 
hundred million dollars, and was termi- 
nated only by means of lavish bribes and 
liberal promises of reform in the direction 
of self-government. These promises were 
not fulfilled, conditions in the island grew 
steadily worse, and rebellion broke out 
again on a large scale in 1895. 

The war which ensued was prosecuted 
by General Weyler with savage severity, 
and ultimately the United States was 
aroused to the point of intervention in the 
interests of humanity and civilization. 
Wholly unprepared to cope with the situa- 
tion that had arisen, the Spaniards were 
promptly and easily beaten, their sea 
power was destroyed, and they were com- 
pelled to give up not only Cuba but Porto 
Rico and the Philippines as well. Once the 
greatest of colonial powers, Spain now re- 
tains but the merest shreds of her former 
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possessions, the most important being the 
Canary Islands. 

The essential thing to be observed, how- 
ever, is that from the events of 1898 the 
nation has derived benefit, not loss. Cen- 
turies ago the Spanish poet Calderon sagely 
declared: 

More 
The battle’s loss may profit those who lose 
Than victory advantage those who win. 
And the affirmation is abundantly borne 
out by Spain’s recent experience. For a 
century Cuba and the Philippines had been 
like tumors in her side, draining her life- 
blood and dragging her down in the race 
of civilization. The process of removing 
the excrescences was painful, but the Span- 
iards have been the first to recognize that 
it was beneficial. The fit of exasperation 
which prompted a Barcelona mob to vent 
its disgust with Columbus for having dis- 
covered America by stoning his statue soon 
passed. And the nation, shaken out of its 
lethargy and liberated from the shackles of 
an obsolete colonial system, was started 
upon a course of industrial and social prog- 
ress, which has continued uninterruptedly 
to the present day. 

Throughout the world generally the idea 
persists that Spain is a land whose civiliza- 
tion is symbolized in gipsies who dance and 
tell fortunes, and beggar-boys who lie in 
the sun eating oranges. It is without doubt 
true that of all the larger European coun- 
tries with a great past behind them, Spain 
has most fallen to the rear. It is, however, 
equally true that the story of Spain is not 
the Story of a decadent people. 

A large chapter in Spanish history is 
taken up by the loss of territorial dominion 
and the decline of importance as a nation 
among nations. But neither the Spanish 
state nor the Spanish people have under- 
gone, within their native bounds, any ac- 
tual decline, save, perhaps, in material 
wealth. At the present day, government 
is upon a higher plane than at any earlier 
time. Religion is more tolerant and en- 
lightenment more wide-spread than ever 
before. The people are more peaceful, 
more industrious, and more progressive 
than in any past age. 

In the race for the equipment of modern 
civilization other states have sped past 
Spain, but the country has not been left 
hopelessly behind; and in point of fact it 
has been, in recent years, the scene of a 
very substantial— one may almost say 
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feverish—modernization. In most respects 
its outlook is to-day quite as hopeful as 
was that of the Italy of 1815. 

Of Portugal it is impossible to speak 
with the same degree of confidence. After 
the fall of Napoleon, Portugal for some 
years presented the spectacle of a country 
governed in the name of a sovereign who 
preferred to ma‘ tain his residence in a 
colonial capital, Rio de Janeiro, to which 
he had originally fled for refuge. Only by 
the spread of the Spanish revolution of 1820 
to his dominions was the king, John VI, in- 
duced to return to the home land, leaving 
as regent in Brazil his son Dom Pedro 
Almost immediately the revolutionary wave 
which was sweeping over Latin America 
engulfed Brazil, and in 1822 the colony 
declared its independence, under Dom 
Pedro I. Resistance was useless, and in 
three years the independence of the new 
empire was recognized. 

There remain to Portugal, however, 
colonial possessions of considerable extent 
and importance. Chief among them are 
Portuguese East Africa, extending from 
Cape Delgado to Delagoa Bay; Angola, 
stretching a thousand miles southward 
from the mouth of the Congo; Portuguese 
Guinea, entirely enclosed on the land side 
by French Guinea; and the Cape Verde, 
Azore, and Madeira islands. 

Throughout most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Portugal was the scene of turbulence 
suggestive of the kaleidoscopic politics of a 
Latin-American republic at its worst. Con- 
stitutions were granted and _ rescinded; 
civil wars were waged; dictatorships rose 
and fell; plot followed plot and intrigue 
involved intrigue; treacherous and futile 
party strife went its weary round. 

In the first decade of the present century 
the situation grew worse rather than better. 
In 1908 King Carlos I and his eldest son 
were assassinated in the streets of Lisbon. 
Finally, in October, 1910, there broke out 
a revolution which swept the second son of 
Carlos, Manoel II, from the throne, and 
culminated in the expulsion of the House 
of Braganza, which had ruled since the re- 
covery of Portuguese independence in 1640, 
and in the setting up of a republic. 

For a time the outlook was hopeful, and 
it is not impossible that the republic may 
yet weather the storms of monarchical in- 
trigue and factional strife that beat inces- 
santly upon it. At the present moment, 
however, it is apparently sore beset, being 
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obliged to maintain its authority as best it 
can by force of arms against a large and 
growing opposition. 

The cultural achievements of the Iberian 
peoples in recent times have been of high 
character. In Spain, a literature whose roll 
of honor includes a Lope de Vega and a 
Cervantes has in our day been carried for- 
ward not unworthily by the dramatist 
Echegaray, by the novelists Perez Galdos, 
Juan Valera, and Palacio Valdes, and by 
the poets Escalante and Manuel Reina. 
Inheriting the great traditions of Velasquez 
and Murillo, such modern artists as For- 
tuny, Sorolla, Zuloaga, Zamacois, Villegas, 
Pradilla, and Madrazo can hold their own 
with those of any nation in Europe. 

By Melendez Pelayo, Canovas del Cas- 
tillo, Azcarate, Fernandez Duro, and 
Rafael Altamira y Crevea, philosophy and 
history have been written in a manner to 
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attract the attention of the scholarly world. 
Emilio de Castelar has had few peers 
among modern orators. In music, though 
her composers have been few, Spain has 
produced at least her quota of noted 
singers and instrumentalists. 

Portuguese literature is distinguished by 
the wealth and variety of its lyric poetry, 
and by its richness in epics and in historical 
writing. Among lyric poets Ecga de Queiroz 
is preeminent. Other poets of more than 
ordinary fame are Antonio Ferreira, Mario 
de Artagao, and Eduardo Vidal. Eduardo 
de Neronha is a skilled writer of prose, and 
Teixeira de Queiroz and Abel Botelho are 
prominent romancists. Among sculptors of 
merit are Raphael Bordello, Manoel Gus- 
tavo, and Jorge Collaco; among painters, 
Sousa Lopes, Sousa Pinto, and Alberto 
Pinto, all of whom have won recognition 
throughout the artistic world. 


THE VENDOR OF DREAMS 


* If there were dreams to sell !"— Beddoes 


GarBepD in a motley suit, 
Waving a bladder of air, 
And crowned with a cap and bells, 
He looms in the thoroughfare; 
Enveloped in phosphor fire, 
Spectrally gaunt he seems 
As he offers his wares at the curb— 
A fantastical vendor of dreams. 


“Oyes! From the storehouse of time, 

Beautiful, crystalline dreams, 
Reveries, fancies, and hopes, 

Suffused with the roseate gleams 
That play on a poet at birth 

And wimple at dawn of the day! 
Oyezs! Ye women and men, 

Ye mortals of earth, oyes! 


“Here are the hopes that are dead, 
Alive in your vanished youth; 
The glorious rule of the right, 
The radiant triumph of truth; 
Power to do and to dare 
Free to the weaklings of earth; 
Ambition attained at a bound— 
Dreams of a fabulous worth! 


“ Health for the tottering frame, 
Blood for the cheek that is pale, 
Innocence, freshness of heart, 
The fountain of youth is for sale! 
Love for the maid who is spurned, 
Relief for a sob or a sigh; 
I am a vendor of dreams— 


Buy! Buy! 


Buy!” 


Elias Lieberman 
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the outer office. Maxsee, his mind 

on the Dilley divorce, which had 
been granted that afternoon, swung irrita- 
bly around in his chair to listen. 

Demand and expostulation grew louder 
in the other room. Then his door flung 
open abruptly, and Sarah Dilley faced him 
from the threshold. Flushed, determined, 
thrusting aside the protesting clerk with a 
sweep of her powerful arm, she eyed the 
lawyer bitterly. 

“Dan Maxsee, I want five minutes of 
your time, and these coots in your office 
wouldn’t let me in. Will you tell them 
that I laid your dead wife in her shroud? 
Does that give me a right to talk to you 
five minutes about certain matters, or does 
it not?” 

“ Come in, Sarah!” 

She entered, unappeased, and took the 
chair on the other side of the broad, flat 
desk. Ex-Judge Maxsee’s office was a 
place of massive mahogany and great 
peace. It was a perfect shell for the 
nervous, gray-haired man with friendly 
eyes, but a less appropriate background 
for the distraught woman eying him. 

Somebody closed the door softly. 
Daniel Maxsee recognized with faint 
amusement his involuntary flinching. He 
felt like one shut in with a pocket edition 
of Judgment Day. 

Sarah Dilley had not contested the suit 
for divorce brought against her by her 
husband. She had, instead, ignored it with 
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Dilley’s attorney, had tried more than once 
to have the thing dropped; but Tom had 
shown the vast obstinacy of a weak man 
touched in his vanity and his affection, 
and the case went steadily on to a finish 
which Maxsee deplored. 

Sarah Dilley’s hat was awry, and her 
curling red hair blew about her ears. Her 
wine-brown eyes burned with an angry 
flame, and her Irish face, usually white, 
was flushed almost to purple. She looked 
furious and devastating. Yet Maxsee was 
aware from the clutch in her voice that 
she was near tears. 

“Tt’s a fine thing you and Tom Dilley 
have done to me this day! A fine thing! 
And me his wife for thirty years! I let 
it run along, with Tom nagging me, and 
you telling me he was in earnest about this 
divorce business, because I didn’t think so 
low of either of you as to believe you’d 
put it through; but if I’d known you were 
bent on it I’d have sat still just the same. 
Do you think I’d hire a lawyer and fight 
to keep a man with no more sense than 
Tom Dilley? Tom divorce me! Tom!/ 
Dan Maxsee, it’s a crime you have done, 
and Heaven will hear me about it. Re- 
member that, when the judgment falls on 


yourself!” 
“ Sarah, be reasonable!’’ 
“ Reasonable? And how would you 


expect it? I was a slip of a girl when Tom 
Dilley took me from my mother and said, 
‘Let’s emigrate, Sarah. Out there is the 
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golden West, where the land loves them 
that till it. °Tis not this sour old soil we 
know hereabouts, but a rich loam you 
have but to tickle with the hoe. There’s 
wood and water for the asking. They say 
the streams bring gold to your door—and 
no frost worth callin’ so. Oh, it’s a fine 
land,’ he said, ‘ and we'll live there like a 
king and his wife. You shall have every- 
thing you want, and I’ll love and cherish 
you forever!’ 

“That’s how he wooed me from my 
mother. I listened to him, and we came 
to the West the hardest way. Before the 
railroad came, we came to the Willamette 
Valley. Do you mind Tom took the fever 
in a month? Didn’t I nurse him with my 
left hand while I washed and scrubbed 
for others with my right? Tough days for 
a bit of a girl just away from her mother! 
Your pretty young wife heard of it and 
hunted me out. 

“*Oh, Mrs. Dilley,’ said she, ‘I’ve 
heard what a time you’re having, and you 
no older than me. Dan and I aren’t well 
off yet,’ said she, ‘ but we’re young, and 
we hope to prosper; and, anyhow, I can 
say you sha’n’t suffer.” That was what 
your wife said to me. ‘ Work you shall 
have while you can do it; and if you can’t 
do it, no matter. Food you shall have, 
and the doctor. When your man gets up, 
which I'll pray for, Dan will help him get 
hold of some land. For if you get cheap 
land across the river now,’ she said, ‘ when 
you’re white-haired you'll never want. 
Dan says there’ll be a fine city here some 
day, and it will need your ranch for streets 
and houses and gardens. We shall see it 
all come true.’ 

“ That was the way your wife talked to 
me and planned for me—with no reason 
in the world but her kind heart. She 
never thought you’d be the one to help 
Tom Dilley get a divorce against me! And 
he did get well. You did help us get our 
land. We worked it as hard as two ever 
worked. And finally he built me my 
house just as I wanted it. It all came to 
pass just as she said it would—except that 
she wasn’t here to see!” 

“ Sarah, Sarah, for goodness’ sake stop 
talking!” 

“You say that to me, Dan Maxsee! 
You who have taken my man away from 
me! Who'll I have to talk to, now I’m 
Tom Dilley’s wife no more? Before 


Heaven, I ask you, why did you do it?” 
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Her torrent of words ceased abruptly. 
She leaned back in the chair, trembling, 
and eyed the lawyer like a hawk. Maxsee 
felt as uncomfortable as if her accusations 
were justified. He stirred uneasily. 

“Sarah, you’ve just said yourself that 
I’ve befriended you and Tom ever since 
you came to this country. I’ve been Tom’s 
adviser for thirty years. When he wanted 
a divorce he came to me, just as he had 
been coming about land titles and line 
fences. Would you have had me send him 
to another lawyer, to somebody who might 
have made this suit mere notorious, more 
unpleasant, for both of you? It was do 
what he asked, or let you fall into worse 
hands.” 

“What about me? Whose hands have 
I fallen into? Is it tenderly you think 
you have used me? When I thought I 
could trust my husband and my old friend, 
they fling me into the pit! They make 
my name a horror on the streets where 
I’ve walked respected since I left my 
mother!”’ 

“Sarah, you exaggerate! There has 
been no scandal about this matter. Tom 
got his divorce quietly and decently on 
the grounds of incompatibility and 
cruelty.” 

“ Exaggerate, do I? Is it no scandal 
to call me cruel? And my name to be in 
print! Wasn’t the evening paper just out 
as I came along down from the court- 
house? Didn’t I find a paragraph in it, 
‘Quaint Divorce Across the River—Sep- 
aration of Long-Wedded Pair,’ that was 
all about me and Tom Dilley? Quaint! 
Is that no scandal, to miscall me like 
that?” 

Maxsee winced. 

“I told the court reporter to put in 
nothing at all but ‘ divorce granted,’” he 
said. “I wonder how that happened!” 

“ Tf you and Tom Dilley can cry shame 
on me and fling mud on me, why shouldn’t 
the world do the same? Is the world 
kinder than husband and friend?” 

“Sarah, be quiet and listen to me. In 
the first place, I did all I could to spare 
you this thing. Again and again I said, 
‘Tom, don’t do it. There’s some mistake 
here. You’re wrong. You and Sarah have 
lived together too many years, you have 
cared for each other too much, to part 
now. You have had children and lost 
them. Sarah is a good woman.’” 

Sarah drew a gasping breath. 
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“ You said that to him? You’re not so 
indecent as I thought! And what did Tom 
Dilley say when you told him that?” 

Judge Maxsee hesitated. 

“ Out with it, man! Do you think I’m 
afraid of his evil tongue?” 

“ Well, he intimated that I was wrong. 
He said, ‘I believe there are seven devils 
in that woman, judge, and here I’ve lived 
beside her thirty years and never guessed 
it! >») 

“ He did! What did he mean by that?”’ 

“ Forgive me, Sarah, if I speak frankly, 
but I’ve had a good deal of trouble for 
which you give me no credit at all in get- 
ting Tom to ask for his divorce on the 
grounds he named. You must know what 
he holds against you. He said—well, he 
found Joe Damer, the hired man, with his 


arm about your waist, kissing you. It 
made Tom see red. He wanted to get 
away from you and from everything. It 


sickened him of life itself. It was a com- 
promising situation, Sarah. You must 
admit that.” 

“ Compromising situation! Me/ Forty- 
seven, and homely as a mud fence! His 
wife for thirty years!” 

“ But if he saw—” 


“Tf he saw! If he saw! What busi- 
ness had he to believe his eyes?” 
II 


Maxsee stared at her, then suddenly 
brought his closed fist down against his 
desk with a force that sent the papers 
fluttering. 

“ Sarah Dilley, men have believed their 
eyes rather than their hearts about women 
since the world began, and they will do it 
to the end of time. If Tom had listened 
to what his heart told him, if he had re- 
membered your cheerfulness and patience, 
the way you nursed him, sick, and worked 
for him, well, he couldn’t have done it; 
but the only thing he remembered was that 
he saw Joe Damer kissing you. And that 
roused the seven devils in him. A good 
woman can’t philander, Sarah, though 
some of them seem to think they can. 
The whole situation goes back to that final- 
ly—and you’re responsible. Better take it 
calmly. You are talking wildly about the 
pit.” 

“ Wild, is it? When were you a woman, 
Dan Maxsee, that you know what gnaws 
at the heart of them? Would you be 
calm in my place?”’ 
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She threw it at him. He felt the im- 
pact of the words. 

“ Jealous men are all alike, Sarah. I 
have nothing to say in defense of them 
except that I suspect the Lord has a use 
even for jealousy.” 

“ Jealous, is he? He that’s had my soul 
and body for thirty years! Not a sliver 
of flesh nor a scrap of soul did I hold back. 
I’ve saved for him and slaved for him, 
and now it’s over. What has he ever done 
for me but take what I gave?” 

Maxsee was silent. 

“It’s true he built me my house, and 
he built it as I wanted it, down to the last 
nail. I grant him that. Does he aim to 
take my house away?” 

“Ts it in your name, Sarah?” 

“Why should it be, when I liked his 
name so much the best that I gave away 
my own for it? But he knows it’s my 
house from attic to cellar. I'll not be 
leaving that house.” 

“Tt’s community property,” mused 
Judge Maxsee. “ There should be a di- 
vision, of course. Tom won’t be mean. 
But if he chooses to keep the house and 
give you its equivalent in money I don’t 
know but you'll have to put up with that, 
Sarah. It’s usually done that way.” 

The woman rose. She seemed to tower 
above him. Her color had paled a little, 
and she put back her disheveled hair, 
squaring her strong shoulders. 

“ T’m going home to get my supper,” she 
said. “ Divorce is what one makes of it. 
What’s it got to do with folks that’s been 
bone of each other’s bone for thirty years? 
Give me back my girlhood, judge, and give 
me back my mother. Give me the pink 
cheeks and bright eyes, and the heart that 
jumped about in me at seventeen — and 
you may have Tom Dilley! You may 
even have my house. But you sha’n’t have 
‘em unless you give me back the price I 
paid!” 

“Marriage is what one makes of it, 
Sarah, but divorce—is divorce.” 

“ We'll see about that, judge,” she said. 
“ But as for me, J know there ain’t any 
such a thing!” 

With that Sarah Dilley drew on her 
gloves, smoothed her copper-colored hair 
again, and turned to leave the lawyer’s 
office. She no longer looked an avenging 
Fury, only a very tired and very resolute 
woman in the middle years. 

Judge Maxsee held up an arresting hand. 
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“Sarah, one minute! Tom may think 
you a faithless wife; I don’t. But I want 
to ask you this—why, in the name of all 
that’s holy, did you let Joe Damer fool 
around you?” 

She eyed him up and down with a 
glance that all his knowledge of human 
nature did not help him read. 

“ There’s no answer for that question due 
to the lawyer who railroaded me inte a 
divorce,’ she said. “I might tell an old 
friend, but I haven’t the time to-night. I'd 
surely tell Tom Dilley, if he ever asked 
me—but he didn’t!” 


Itt 


ONE morning six weeks later, as Max- 
see entered his offices, a tall, eam man with 
a Southern drawl lifted himself up slowly 
from the most comfortable chair and of- 
fered his hand. 

“ Howdy, judge?” 

“ How are you, Tom?” 

“ Well, I have been better. I’m power- 
ful glad you ain’t out o’ town. I come 
early so’s to make certain of you. Thinks 
I, Vb just set till he gets here, for I’ve 
sure got to counsel with him.” 

“Come into this room, Tom, and tell 
me all about it.” 

Tom Dilley followed awkwardly to the 
inner office and sat down by the big desk. 
He leaned his elbows upon it, rubbing his 
soft, ashy hair reflectively, while Maxsee 
pondered, not for the first time, on the 
difference between this good - looking, 
rather weak, yet definitely obstinate face 
and Sarah Dilley’s intense, clear-cut visage. 
Just such contrasts, he had noticed, often 
make for marital happiness—that unstable 
chemical compound for whose mixing we 
have no dependable formula. 

“ Poor Sarah!” thought Judge Maxsee, 
and braced himself a little apprehensively 
for Tom’s recital. 

“ Well, judge, ’tain’t very much — and 
then again ‘tis. The thing is—’tain’t 
reg’lar. An’ it puts me in a bad light with 
my neighbors. You might say I was in 
the way to become a laughin’-stock for 
‘em. I don’t like that; so I thought I’d 
best drop in and get counsel. Mebbe you 
can make her hear to reason. I declare 
to goodness I can’t!” 

“Something about Sarah, is it? I’ve 
been thinking you’d be in to see me about 
dividing the property.” 

Tom Dilley grinned shamefacedly. 
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“ Judge—fact is, Sarah won’t go away!” 

“ What? What’s that?” 

“ She clum into the wagon with me that 
night we got our divorce and drove home 
with me, same as usual. I couldn’t throw 
her out, could §? "Tweuld ’a’ been ’sault 
amd battery or somethin’. She knew I 
couldn’t throw her out. Fact is, I don’t 
know as the dog an’ the hosses would ’a’ 
stood for it. Se everybedy saw us joggin’ 
home along Sinjun Road, side by side, 
same as if we were comin’ from Sunday- 
school. Well, how could I help it? What’s 
a man to do, when a divorced woman ain’t 
got no more decency than that? We had 
no talk together om the way home. I did 
say once, ‘ Sarah, this ain’t usin’ me right,’ 
but she didn’t make no kind of answer. 
’Twa’n’t dignified for me to say no more; 
so I didn’t. 

“Come along home, she got out and 
went up-stairs. She moved all her things 
into the spare room at the head of the 
front stairs. The room her ’n’ me always 
had was where the back stairs come up, 
an’ I always used that pair anyhow, so 
that left her the front stairs. Well, she 
went and hunted up a piece of chalk she’d 
kep’ with little Tom’s blackboard ever 
since he died, an’ she drew a line across 
the kitchen floor, to divide it up between 
us. She took the oil-stove and left me the 
range. She took the screen porch an’ the 
meat-safe an’ laundry-trays, and moved 
the refrigerator on the other porch, for 
me. I will say I think she give me the 
best of it. Hanged if she didn’t get the 
plumber next day an’ fix up another sink 
for herself, cute as you please! Oh, she 
divided it up fair an’ right! On her side 
she chalked up in big letters, ‘ A Place of 
Peace.’ What do you think about that? 
Of course, she keeps her half spick an’ 
span. Mine gets piggy dirty. She’s 
plumpin’ up, too, since she ain’t so much 
work to do. I ain’t dared have a woman 
come in to clean up for me, because I 
can’t have the whole neighborhood talkin’ 
about that ‘ Place of Peace.’ Judge, I 
don’t call it livin’!” 

“ This is rather a serious matter, Tom. 
Have you talked to Sarah about it?” 

“ Sure! I remonsterated with her a good 
deal at first. Said I, ‘ Sarah, this ain’t no 
way to treat a husband.’ It was only 
when she lifted her eyebrows and stared, 
like, that I remembered I wasn’t no hus- 
band o’ hers any more. So I says, ‘ Sarah, 

















this ain’t no way to treat a man’; and 
by gum, if she didn’t raise them eyebrows 
an’ bug out her eyes, inquirin’like, just 
the same. It made me hot al! over. 
‘ Woman,’ says I, ‘ this is my house! You 
get out of it!’ And, judge, if you'll be- 
lieve me, she just shrugged her shoulders 
an’ patted the copper boiler like it was a 
kitten she was petting. Yes, I remon- 
sterated with her. I don’t see what more 
a man could say.” 

Maxsee sternly repressed a curly feeling 
at the corners of his mouth. 

“ Well, well,” he said somewhat inade- 
quately, “so that is Sarah’s idea of a 
divorce?” 

“ T’ve been eating canned things mostly 
—and eggs. I’ve eat so many eggs I can’t 
look a hen in the face. One day I come 
in and there was a fresh lemon-pie, all 
meringued up, sittin’ on my sink-shelf. 
Judge, mebbe it was compoundin’ a felony, 
or the like of that, but I eat that pie—in 
about two bites. And I ain’t really re- 
gretted doing it, either. Do you reckon 
there’s anything in that to—to disrupt that 
divorce?” 

“Oh, no, Tom! You needn’t worry 
about the pie. But this letting Sarah stay 
under your roof—that’s another matter.” 

“ But, judge, she allows I’m staying 
under hern. She ain’t said so in words, 
because she won’t speak to me, but I can 
see it stickin’ out all over her. Evenings 
she’ll sit and sing, and recite pieces to 
herself—‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ and such 
like. You know I did build that house for 
Sarah; and when it comes to dividing the 
property I always meant to let her have it 
an’ go live with my sister. But, of course, 
I ain’t going to be drove out of it this 
way. It ain’t dignified. Judge, what in 
thunder shall I do to get her out? You 
know Sarah. I put it up to you.” 

Maxsee reflected. 

“ Tom! ” 

“ Yes, judge?” 

“Tf I were you I’d let her stay.” 

“ But, judge—why, she’d ought to go, 
an’ she won’t!” 

“T[sn’t doing any harm there, is she?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, let her stay, if she isn’t doing 
any harm.” 


“ Judge, you’re the lawyer; but where’s . 


the sense in that?” 
“Tom, this is a difficult situation to 
handle. As you say, it isn’t regular. If 
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you trust your counsel at all, you must 
trust him completely. My advice for the 
present is just this—you let her stay!” 

Tom Dilley picked himself up slowly 
and held out his hand to Maxsee, who 
wrung it hard. 

“T always have took your counsel, 
judge. I won’t stop now, even if it don’t 
make sense.” 

“One thing more, Tom. Did you ever 
ask Sarah why she didn’t send Joe Damer 
about his business when he began to hang 
around?” 

“Shucks, no! Why would I ask a 
woman a fool question like that? 
*Twouldn’t be dignified.” 

“Tom, you take my advice about this 
one thing more. Go home and put that 
question to Sarah as fast as the Lord will 
let you!” 


IV 


Tom Drttey spent the day doing various 
small errands about town. For one thing, 
he looked at a vacuum cleaner. If there 
was any easy way to keep a house dusted, 
he needed to know it. Hang the expense! 

Late in the afternoon he started home 
by trolley. It took him an hour to get 
there in the crowded, slow-moving cars, 
and he spent the time mulling over Judge 
Maxsee’s advice. To Tom it seemed fool- 
ish counsel, but obviously there is no use 
paying for high-class legal talent unless 
you mean to be guided by it. 

He walked from the end of the car-line 
to the house with heavy feet. There was 
still supper to get when he reached home. 
Bread and milk would do, yet that was 
cold comfort for a man who had been 
tramping the city all day. He frowned 
impatiently. 

There were two west windows in the big 
kitchen. Tom’s window lighted a scene 
of unwashed breakfast dishes, broken egg- 
shells, crumbs, and dust. By Sarah’s win- 
dow stood a small, white-spread table, im- 
maculate and inviting. There was a dish 
of grated maple sugar on the table, and 
one of broken butternut meats. Tom en- 
viously recognized these as symptoms of 
one of Sarah’s delectable suppers of hot 
cakes. 

The griddle was already smoking. 
Sarah, in a fresh, brown gingham and a 
cover-all white apron, was moving leisurely 
about her kingdom. Tom stood in the 
middle of his half-kitchen, looking about. 
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There was not even hot water to boil the 
inevitable egg! 

Heavily he went after kindling: heavily 
he filled the kettle. A cup of coffee might 
do him good; but he found himself hating 
the preparations for it as he hated his dis- 
orderly domain. He was a man of few 
insights, but his unkempt kitchen made 
him feel that he had made a mess of life. 
Two people could make life harmonious 
and comfortable. One person couldn’t— 
and yet Sarah seemed to be doing very 
well! 

There swept across him again a wave 
of the insane anger that had flooded him 
when he saw Joe Damer steal that kiss. 
Well, she had made the rent in their lives 
—she, not he! He hoped she had suffered 
for it. He had meant her to, and his 
wrath and his obstinacy had had their 
way. He and Sarah were now two, who 
had been one. 

Yet, now that his blood had cooled, he 
could wonder about that kiss. When you 
came to think of it, a common intrigue 
under her own roof was not like Sarah. 
It was as little like her as slime is like 
flame. Sarah was not an angel, but she 
did things in the open. 

He looked across at her—a clean, at- 
tractive figure as she stepped easily about. 
He rubbed his eyes and looked at her 
again. 

In a flash, he did not know how, he 
seemed to see clearly, to see with his own 
eyes again, for the first time since that 
black hour. The coil of anger, disgust, and 
hate fell from off him as though a hand 
had unlocked his chains. Sarak couldn’t 
have been faithless, contemptible! Sarah 
was Sarah, just as bread is bread or iron 
is iron. Unseemly things had no part in 
her. 

Ah, more than that was true of Sarah! 
Had her diligence ever failed him through 
their long, hard years? Or her high 
spirits? Or that tart, piquant flavor she 
imparted to all their level days? She had 
been forever fresh, forever wonderful to 
him. The Irish dearness of her! The 
ways she had! 

Tom trembled suddenly, shaken with a 
great sense of the unspeakable sweetness 
of that house of life which he had pulled 
down about their heads. He looked down 


at his quivering hand. He saw that it was 
the hand of a fool who had pushed away 
from himself the one perfect thing that he 
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had owned. He opened his lips, but words 
would not come. 

Sarah, self-possessed and unobserving, 
had just transferred three especially de- 
lectable, fluify pancakes, delicately brown, 
with crisp, lacy edges, from the griddle to 
her plate. She sprinkled them with maple- 
sugar and sat down to eat. Tom, abruptly 
approaching, saw them and veered away. 

“It would be a mean thing to put any 
leadin’ questions till she’s eat them cakes,” 
said Tom to himself. 

He went to his west window and stood 
there, ignoring his own hunger. It was 
perhaps the first time he had ever con- 
sidered her probable pleasure in a small 
matter. 

When Sarah rose to go back to the stove, 
he turned and faced her. Something that 
she had never seen there before was strug- 
gling in his face. 

“ Sarah, see here! 
got to ask you.” 

She halted and turned her head slightly 
toward her shoulder, presenting an im- 
patient profile, a disdainful ear. 

“It’s just this—why in time did you let 
him kiss you?” 

She turned full on him then with sud- 
denly blazing eyes. 

“You never asked me that before!” she 
cried. “ Not a word did you say, Tom 
Dilley! If you’d asked me then I’d have 
told you it was you that drove me to it. 
For I thought of it day and night, and I 
was sure then that that was the truth. But 
now—I don’t know whether it’s true or 


not!”’ 
“* Me drove—” he stammered. “ Sarah, 
Why 


are you crazy?” 

“Not me! But I’m a woman. 
can’t a man see into a woman’s mind? Is 
it any use to be telling you?” 

He stared at her open-mouthed. 

“If you talk sense,” he ventured. 

“Sense! Sense! Who knows what’s 
sense and what isn’t? Tom Dilley, this 
is the way of it. When two have been 
wed as long as you and me, life had got 
to be lived just heart to heart; or else 
there comes an awful gap, and such deep, 
sore places that there’s no healing them. 
You and me, we’d work all day, and come 
evening we were tired. We’d drowse here 
jn our chairs, and then go up to bed, some- 
times without a word to each other from 
before supper till next morning. We for- 
got to tell what we were thinking. We 


There’s a thing I’ve 

















forgot to keep close. And that’s when life 
gets too dull for a woman, Tom! You 
never kissed me! Yow never said, ‘ Sarah 
Dilley, you’re the smartest woman this side 
the river, and worth your weight in gold!’ 
I tell you, Tom Dilley, a man must be 
paying a woman the wages that she works 
for. Praise and petting is more to her 
than oats to a horse—even when she’s get- 
ting old. Young things encourage one an- 
other with their kissings to go on living 
and enduring; but you— you’d stopped 
giving me encouragement!” 

“Was all this mis’ry just along of a 
frame of mind?” demanded Tom, quite 
stupefied; but Sarah swept on with her 
story, unheeding. 

“It got so I couldn’t stand the grayness 
that was over the world. Blue skies was 
hardly blue. Sunshine wasn’t yellow. 
And whether that was middle age or you, 
I laid it all to you! SoTI said to myself, 
‘I won’t stand for this. What can I do 
to hearten things up a bit?’ I looked about, 
and there was Joe Damer at my elbow, 
with his softy ways I always did despise, 
pretending I was a world’s wonder. No- 
body but a man that didn’t know enough 
to kiss his wife would ever think Joe 
Damer could tempt a decent soul to mis- 
behaving! But just you remember I felt 
lonely, Tom —lonely down to the very 
heart of me, and tired of the way you sat 
around and never said a word. ‘ Sarah 
Dilley,’ said I to myself, ‘maybe what 
you want is a little spice to life, a little 
romance, if you can get it. Who knows 
but it would put young eyes in your head 
and freshen the world again?’ 

“Tf you’d seemed to know whether I 
was alive or dead, Tom Dilley! But you 
didn’t, and I got so desperate I was ready 
to try anything. Some women would make 
eyes at the old Satan himself in that state 
of mind—and not mean a thing by it, 
either. Didn’t I know better? Of course, 
I knew better! But when you’re dull and 
lonely and a woman— 

“*T might try one kiss,’ said I to my- 
self. ‘One ought to be enough to see if 
there’s anything in it. What’s one kiss, 
Sarah Dilley? Nobody ever went to jail 
for that! Sample the forbidden fruit that 
much, if you want to. Anything to come 
alive,’ said I. ‘Maybe ’twill wake Tom 
Dilley up!’ 

“T’m not recommending that line of 
talk—but why wasn’t it your fault? I 
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talked to myself like that for a week before 
I could get to the point where I didn’t 
want to box Joe Damer’s ears when he 
come into my kitchen. And I never did 
anything harder in my life than just to 
stand still that one time and let him plant 
that kiss under my ear. Lubberly thing! 
I could have killed him! 

“ Just that one time, Tom Dilley—and 
you had to come in and see! It didn’t 
serve me right! No, it didn’t! It would 
have, if ’'d gone wrong in my heart as I 
had in my head; but I hadn’t. Not for 
one single little minute! 

“ And you never asked why I did it! 
You blundered along, you and Dan Max- 
see. Your old courts and your old laws 
and your low-down suspicions! Had I ever 
been anything but straight and square with 
you, Tom Dilley? Had I ever cheated? 
Hadn’t I done my part and carried my 
end? What business had you to go crazy 
in your head and think I was different 
from what I’d always been? If you didn’t 
understand what you saw, why couldn’t 
you have said so? I’d have told you then 
what I’m telling you now. But you never 
asked, Tom Dilley! You sneaked off to 
Maxsee, and, between you, you tried to 
take away my home and my life and my 
folks! Did you think I would stand for 
that?” 

She faced him, defiant, resplendent. 
The sun had come out at the close of a 
long, dull day, and its level rays through 
the western windows fell full on Sarah’s 
fine, copper-colored hair, her flushed cheeks, 
her red-brown eyes. She was convincing, 
compelling, glorious! 

Tom Dilley started toward her headlong, 
then checked himself. 

“Sarah, did you like that kiss of Joe 
Damer’s?” 

“Lord, no! Dust and ashes are tastier. 
But I'd said I'd try it; so I did.” 

“ Oh, you red-headed woman!” he cried 
with a joyous shout that was half a groan. 

His heart was suddenly unutterably 
light. It seemed as if it must burst his 
ribs. Lifting his foot, he stepped solemnly 
over the insolent chalk-line. He set a 
heavy shoe upon the “ Place of Peace.” 
He caught his wife by the shoulders and 
looked thirstily into her deep eyes. 

“ Sarah, the divorce ain’t invented that . 
could stand between you and me,” said 
Tom Dilley. “ You’re going to marry me 
to-morrow and give me another show!” 









HELPING CRIPPLED 
SOLDIERS 


How the Disabled Victims of the Great 
War Are Restored to a Life of Useful 
Work and Healthful Play 


by 
Howard C. Felton 


European war will last, it follows 

that no one can say how many 
strong young men will be left permanently 
disabled at its close. 

The number already runs into the hun- 
dreds of thousands, and the grim prophecy 
that “ Europe will be filled with veteran or- 
gan-grinders”’ has given rise to serious 
thought and energetic action. It is the in- 
tention of all the countries at war to head 
off the organ-grinder part of the gloomy 
vision. The streets of Paris, London, and 
Berlin will not be filled with pathetic pro- 
cessions of musical mendicants wearing 
military medals on their breasts. That 
much is certain. 

Of Russia’s work little is known; but 
in England, France, and Germany there are 
complete organizations for the restoring of 
the crippled and despairing to usefulness 
and hope. ' 

It is a tremendous task. Germany and 
France claim that they return quite, or 
nearly, nine out of ten wounded men to the 
trenches. This is probably an exaggera- 
tion; but accept it at its face value. Even 
so, with a daily total of wounded probably 
averaging at least twenty thousand, every 
day would add fully two thousand new 
victims to the vast host of the crippled and 
incapacitated. 

The mending of the wrecked frame is 
only, in itself, a part of the task. To do 
the job well, the broken spirit must be 
‘mended first, and mended permanently. 
To the normal, healthy man accustomed to 
the thought of working cheerily for his 


A S no one can say how long the great 


livelihood there is nothing so crushing as a 
kindly doctor’s gently given sentence of en- 
during helplessness. 

Before a normal recovery from the in- 
jury itself is possible, it is necessary in most 
cases to induce a return to the normally 
cheerful state of mind. Here is Harry 
Robinson, or Jacques Bonhomme, or Hans 
Schmidt, with both arms gone at the el- 
bow. He was working hard and happily 
at his trade when the war broke out. He had 
no personal interest in the great quarrel. 
He was told that the institutions under 
which he had reached a condition of well- 
being, and which promised a greater future 
for his children, were being wantonly as- 
sailed; so he laid aside his tools and went 
out to fight. 

Now he lies between the white sheets of 
a hospital cot, staring into the horrors of 
an armless future. He sees himself as a 
dependent to the end of his days. The 
usefulness of his life is ended. Nothing 
but the mere animal living remains. The 
joy of the artisan as he watches his work 
take shape beneath his hands can never be 
his again. 

There is no despair like this. It is one 
of the worst enemies of the surgeons and 
the hospital staffs. For it is ill work trying 
to bring about a rapid recovery from a 
grievous physical injury when the desire to 
live is gone from the heart and brain of 
the sufferer. 

Modern medicine is more and more fully 
recognizing the importance of psychology 
at the bedside; and this phase of the treat- 
ment assumed an immense importance after 
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the war broke out, and as the appalling list 
of the disabled grew and grew. It is not 
enough that a surgeon shall successfully 
amputate an arm or a leg. It is a vital part 
of the work to make the wounded man feel 
that there was some good and enduring pur- 
pose in saving his life at the cost of his 
limbs. 

When he is out of danger, the doctor or 
the nurse comes to the armless one’s bed- 
side and congratulates him as heartily as if 
he had come out of Armageddon unscathed. 
Indeed, the idea is to make him feel that for 
all practical purposes he is unscathed. 

“Well, Robinson, my lad!” he says. 
“You have done your duty like a man for 
the empire and for cjvilization, and you'll 
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soon be back at your bench-as right as a 
cricket.” 

The armless one, who was a carpenter be- 
fore he enlisted, stares at him from the 
black depths of despair, to see if it is pos- 
sible that any man could be guilty of so 
heartless a jest. 

“Why,” the doctor smiles, “ you don’t 
suppose that in these modern days the fact 
that a man is short a hand or so will handi- 
cap him in following his trade, do you? 
Why, wait until you are good and strong, 
and take a trip into our carpenter-shop. 
There are fellows in there twice as badly 
hurt as you, and you wouldn’t know, from 
the way they handle their tools, that there 
was anything wrong with them!” 














CONVALESCENTS IN THE GERMAN HOSPITALS FOR WOUNDED SOLDIERS ARE EAGER TO DO 
USEFUL WORK-—THIS ONE IS MAKING A BENCH UNDER THZ DIRECTION 
OF A SISTER OF CHARITY 
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The doctor then explains that Robin- 
son will be fitted up with artificial limbs 
designed for his special trade, with arti- 
ficial “ muscles ” and “ fingers ” that will 
enable him, with a little practise, to handle 
his tools as readily and skilfully as ever. 
Possibly the utter absence of inconvenience 
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are always interested in newethings. In 


peace times nurses have remarked that a 
man who has lost a leg invariably tries out 
his crutches with amusement and interest. 
In many cases, of course, there will follow 
a sad relapse—the depression that comes 
with the patient’s final acceptance of the 














BRITISH TOMMIES LEARNING 


GARDENING AT A SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED 
SOLDIERS HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY TO REGAIN THEIR 


CHILDREN, WHERE WOUNDED 
STRENGTH BY 


DOING LIGHT WORK IN THE OPEN AIR 


is somewhat exaggerated, but the end ex- 
cuses the extravagance of the promises. 

And there is almost invariably the ex- 
pected reaction. Robinson begins to look 
forward to the day when he will be able to 
manipulate his tools as of old, with hands 
that science has supplied to take the place 
of those which science destroyed. His de- 
spair is leavened with a trace of optimism, 
which grows as nurses and vocational teach- 
ers supplement the surgeon’s work. 

This is a quite normal mental process. 
Human beings are so constituted that they 


fact of “ being different,” of being three- 
limbed in a world of four-limbed creatures. 
It is to head this off that the disabled 
man is equipped with artificial limbs and 
set to work at something as soon as pos- 
sible. When he has the use of his hands, 
this work begins long before he leaves the 
hospital—even before he leaves his bed. 
From every country has come a cry for 
teachers of handicrafts. In Germany the 
work was taken up by kindergarten teach- 
ers in large numbers; but the numbers were 
not large enough, and the authorities hit on 
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WHERE THE SHAPE AND NOT THE COLOR OF THE CHECKER-MEN IS IMPORTANT—MISS WINIFRED 
HOLT, FOUNDER OF “LIGHTHOUSES” FOR THE BLIND, TEACHING SIGHTLESS FRENCH 
SOLDIERS TO PLAY THE ANCIENT GAME BY THE SENSE OF TOUCH 


the idea of making skilled convalescents took to basket-making, wood-cutting, weav- 


act as teachers to the other wounded. ing, and cane-work of all kinds. The feel- 

This was a splendid idea, as practise ing of competition was stimulated, and 
proved. Tired of lying all day with noth- those who showed the greater proficiency 
ing to do, the wounded soldiers eagerly were drafted as teachers. 














A GERMAN KINDERGARTEN TEACHER, IN THE GROUNDS OF A HOSPITAL AT POTSDAM, INSTRUCTING 
CRIPPLED SOLDIERS IN THE MYSTERIES OF THE CRAFT OF BASKET-MAKING 
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AN UNUSUAL BUT EXCITING HANDICAP ON THE TURF RACE-COURSE AT PRESTBURY PARK, IN 
ENGLAND—ONCE A BATTLE-GROUND FOR THOROUGHBREDS, THE RACE-COURSE 
IS NOW A PLAYGROUND FOR WOUNDED SOLDIERS 


DISCHARGED FRENCH SOLDIERS AS FARM-HANDS—TOO BADLY INJURED TO RETURN TO 
TRENCHES, THESE MEN WERE SENT TO THE COUNTRY DISTRICTS 
TO GATHER IN THE HARVESTS 
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In this method of education no pressure 
is brought to bear upon the pupil, save that 
of suggestion. When a man _ recovers 


strength enough to use his hands, he sees 
all about him in the ward other men hap- 
pily at work and helping one another with 
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A French doctor told the writer that he 
believes that the remarkable cheeriness of 
the disabled soldiers is partly due to the 
realization that they will not be marked in- 
dividuals in the community—that this war 
will give Europe such a heritage of cripples 














THIS BRITISH SOLDIER IS ALL BUT TOTALLY BLIND-—-HE IS LEARNING HOW TO MAKE 
STRAW MATS IN THE GROUNDS OF A LONDON MILITARY HOSPITAL 


instruction and encouragement. He would 
like to be one of them, but he doubts his 
ability to imitate them. Then a convales- 
cent comrade sits on the side of his bed 
and teaches him the mysteries of basket- 
making or some similar light work. He 
explains that he himself didn’t know any- 
thing about it when he began, but has now 
progressed so far that he has qualified as 
an instructor. This has the desired effect. 


that the feeling of isolation will be largely 
dissipated. 

“IT saw three one-legged men sunning 
themselves last spring,” the doctor said, 
“and invited them to motor with me the 
following afternoon. My little car will hold 
only four, counting myself as driver, so I 
was considerably embarrassed when my 
three braves appeared at the rendezvous 
the next day with a fourth one-legged com- 
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rade. I was explaining, with some stam- 
mering, when they. interrupted me with a 
roar of laughter. 

“We calculated that the tonneau will 
hold six legs,’ they reassured me, ‘ and 
there are only three legs to go into it!’ 

“Tt was a happy mo- 
tor-party.” 

In France the work 
of teaching and equip- 
ping the disabled is 
being constantly extend- 
ed. The great insti- 
tution is that of St. 

Maurice, which had 
some such char- 
acter before the 
war, when there 
was shelter there 
for twelve thous- 
and convalescents 
of the working 
classes. The man 
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but the sufferer finds that he has lost 
completely the power of locomotion. The 
instinctive act of walking becomes an in- 
superable difficulty to the conscious will. 
Footprints are painted on the floor, and 
with the assistance of a strong comrade the 
disabled man patiently practises lifting up 
his feet and putting them down again on 
the painted marks. 

There are four buildings in the great in- 
stitution which are given over entirely to 
the manufacture of artificial limbs. As in 

the case of artillery, ammunition, and 

other things, this war upset all the cal- 
culations as to the demand it would 
create for arms and legs of wood 
and metal. Every country 

was caught 

\ short of ar- 

tificial limbs 

and of the 





A WOUNDED GERMAN SOLDIER AMUSING HIMSELF 


WITH A SCROLL-SAW—IT HAS 


BEEN FOUND THAT THE STIMULATING EFFECT OF LIGHT WORK 
IS A GREAT AID TOWARD RECOVERY 


who enters now is lost to the army. He 
is through with soldiering, and his task is 
to repair and refit himself for the walks 
of peace. 

The blind learn massage and many other 
things which can be done solely by the sense 
of touch. Typewriting, stenography, bas- 
ketry, and all kinds of weaving are among 
these. There are numbers of machines for 
removing stiffness from injured joints. The 
knee, the shoulder, the wrist, the finger- 
joints—there is a special and ingenious 
system of exercise for each, so that it may 
be gradually restored to its full normal use- 
fulness. 

Hundreds daily take lessons in walking. 
This is no joke. There are certain wounds 
which leave the limbs comparatively sound, 


ski"ed workmen wherewith to produce 
them. 

In Germany the trade is a specially com- 
plicated one, for German ingenuity has 
taken particular pains in devising all sorts 
of appliances to make the crippled man 


feel that he is whole again. Marvelous as 
these things are, they are said to have the 
weakness of ready dislocation of their work- 
ing parts. The French and English hold 
that a man who is going to work wants as 
simple and stout an artificial limb as pos- 
sible, so that he will not have to be con- 
stantly laid up for mechanical repairs. 
Tailoring, leather-work of all kinds, 
shoemaking, and metal-work are among 
some of the many trades taught at St. 
Maurice. There is even a small but busy 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS IN A HOME FOR CONVALESCENTS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING CHESS-BOARDS— 
THIS IS ONE OF THE MANY METHODS OF HELPING THESE UNFORTUNATES 
THROUGH THE TEDIOUS PERIOD OF RECOVERY 





ANOTHER CRAFT IN WHICH THE WOUNDED GERMAN SOLDIER FINDS INTERESTING EMPLOYMENT— 
THIS DISABLED WARRIOR IS MANUFACTURING A CHAIR UNDER THE 
CRITICAL EYE OF A COMRADE 
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and enterprising class in designing, where 
the drafting of patterns for wall-paper and 
woven goods is taught. This was born of 
the work of a designer who lost his right 
arm at Les Eparges, and who, within a 
month after he set to work, was doing 
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They hold classes in the construction and 
repair of all sorts of machinery. The idea 
is that when the war is over, and the work 
of rebuilding wrecked factories is begun, 
there will be an immense demand for this 
kind of labor. In the unskilled trades there 














THOUGH MOST OF THE ANCIENT SPORTS OF ENGLAND HAVE CEASED DURING THE WAR, THE 
AMERICAN GAME OF BASEBALL IS POPULAR WITH THE WOUNDED CANADIANS, WHO 
ARE EAGER TO PLAY AS LONG AS THEY HAVE AN ARM OR LEG FIT FOR USE 


creditably with his left hand the delicate 
tracery in which his right hand had been 
trained for years. 

And, of course, in all institutions of this 
character there are large classes for the 
teaching of left-hand writing to men who 
have lost the use of the right hand. 

The authorities at St. Maurice are en- 
couraging all who have the slightest bent 
in that direction to become machinists. 


is little difficulty. Inventive ingenuity 
makes but little of the task of fixing up a 
cripple with an artificial arm that will en- 
able him to swing a pick or sledge, or 
handle a shovel with the best of them. 

So far I have but barely mentioned the 
blind—those hundreds upon hundreds of 
gallant young men for whom the daylight 
has gone out. With them there can be no 
assurances of new eyes as good as the old. 
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SOME EXPERTS CONTEND THAT GOLF IS AT BOTTOM A ONE-HANDED GAME—AT ANY RATE, SCORES 
OF WOUNDED BRITISH SOLDIERS PLAY WITH ONE HAND WELL ENOUGH TO 
GET HEALTH AND PLEASURE OUT OF IT 


There is no concealing from them that to 
the end of their days they must walk in 
darkness. 


Yet it is a singular phenomenon, ob- 
served long ago, that the blind are not as 


a rule subject to the moodiness and irri- 
tability of some of those who are otherwise 
disabled. Possibly it is because theirs is a 
tragedy beyond such petty resentment. In 
the least of them there is something of the 





DISABLED GERMANS WHO HAVE LOST A HAND OR AN ARM, LEARNING TO USE FARM TOOLS WITH 
AN ARTIFICIAL GRIP—-MANY OF THE MECHANICAL LIMBS THAT HAVE BEEN DEVISED 
SINCE THE WAR BEGAN ARE MARVELS OF INGENUITY 
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exalted resignation that breathes in Mil- 
ton’s immortal sonnet on his blindness. 

In nothing that I have read or seen is 
this truth so well pictured as in Charles 
Marriott’s study of St. Dunstan’s, the great 
institution for blinded soldiers and sailors 
in England. It is printed in the “ Blinded 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Gift-Book,” and it is 
herewith extensively quoted: 


It would be idle and ungrateful to pretend that 
loss of sight is not a cruel deprivation; but let us 
not too complacently “ pity the poor blind.” They 
have the freedom of a whole world that we, dis- 
tracted by the pride of the eye, know nothing about. 
It is a world of sounds and touches and odors; or, 
rather, a world that by the gradual development 
of coordination of hearing and feeling and smelling 
discovers itself to a new compound sense which, 
since it can form mental images, may truly be 
called “ vision.” In this world, wherein we stumble 
and lose our way, the blind man learns to move 
with freedom and security; but only by the initia- 
tion of those who have, so to speak, renounced the 
errors and excesses of seeing with their bodily 
eyes. This world—busy, fertile, and, if we may 
judge by the almost universal cheerfulness of its 
familiars, beautiful—is the kingdom of the blind. 

St. Dunstan’s might be regarded as one of the 
frontier posts of this kingdom; custom-house 
and quarantine in one. It is not a place for curing 
blindness,. but rather for curing the malady of 
seeing. Sight is contraband, and hopelessness—in 
that sense—is the condition of remaining. 

St. Dunstan’s is white, long, and low; a true 
“ villa” set in a landscape of that ordered beauty 
which comes nearest to realizing “the heart of the 
country.” When I went there the aftermath, sym- 
bol of serenity, was lying in swathes under the 
mellow September sunlight on the further lawn, 
which is penetrated by an arm of the lake in Re- 
gent’s Park. The first thing that struck me was 
the unsentimental gaiety of the place, a place of 
high ceilings, red, white, and gold walis, and open 
doors and windows. It reminded me a little of 
Mr. Cayley Robinson’s “ Hall of the Future” in 
“The Blue Bird.” There was the same effect of 
people waiting eagerly to be born into a new 
life; and there should have been a ship at the 
terrace. The presence of nurses—for many of the 
soldiers are not only blinded, but wounded men— 
completed the impression of looking forward. 

The next thing that struck me was the extreme 
simplicity of such aids as we, seeing, can lend to 
the blind; an umbrella-stand full of stout walking- 
sticks—the extended arms of the blind—paths of 
matting on the broad floors and of sheet-lead across 
the stone paving of the terrace, sounding-boards to 
warn foot and ear before obstacles and at every 
turning, and light hand-rails along the narrower 
walks. Nothing else in the way of material direc- 
tion. Indeed, in moving about the place I felt 
that directions were needed rather for the seeing, 
lest they confuse the orderly progress of the blind. 
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Speech, I noticed, takes on a new value in the 
kingdom of the blind; it becomes firm, explicit, 
and concise, with a slight emphasis on proper 
names, as if to insure the grasp of identity. 

Our first visit was to the lounge, where recrea- 
tion is combined with the teaching of Braille; 
reading, writing, and shorthand writing, and the 
use of the ordinary typewriter. The Braille short- 
hand machine has seven keys which print on a 
“tape” the necessary combinations and permuta- 
tions of raised dots as they are pressed together or 
singly. 

From the lounge we went to the workshops, 
where carpentry, boot-repairing, mat-making, and 
basket-making are taught, each by blind experts 
of the trade. Thence to the poultry-farm and the 
market-garden; and finally to what is one of the 
most remarkable features of the place—the last 
two combined. Here, by a most ingenious ar- 
rangement of wired enclosures radiating from the 
four walls of the chicken-house, with a door in 
each wall, the blind man learns to rear his 
chickens, with orderly change of run, and grow 
a succession of crops. 

Massage and telephony are taught to the tenants 
of the hostel at the National Institute for the 
Blind. Thanks to the arm of the lake, rowing is 
a possible recreation at St. Dunstan’s. Rowing is 
an ideal exercise for the blind, because “it gives 
them the rare sense of helping instead of being 
helped.” 

In everything I saw there was the spirit not of 
despair, nor even of resignation, but the eager, 
questing spirit of “blind man’s buff.” All the 
time I was being taken about St. Dunstan’s I was 
conscious of receiving vivid and firm impressions, 
not so much through my own eyes as from the 
words of my blind guide. Sight for the moment 
had become a superfluity—a distraction. That 
seems to me to illustrate not only the principles 
of the place, but the special resources of the king- 
dom of the blind. 

We who see are apt to squander our vision for. 
poor returns. We “glance and nod and bustle 
by,” and not only “ never once possess our souls,” 
but fail to take in the essentials of what we see. 
To the blind man, through the education and co- 
ordination of his other faculties, vision—as dis- 
tinct from mere “ seeing ”"—comes back purged and 
rectified. His mind retains only the essentials. 
The gain is human as well as practical. It is a 
psychological truth that sight, owing to different 
ways of seeing, keeps us apart; only the inner 
vision brings us together. That vision the blind 
retain, with added power. 

Our blinded soldiers and sailors deserve all the 
practical sympathy and support that we can give 
them, and, for the cause in which they were 
blinded, all our gratitude; but in our sympathy 
and gratitude there need not be any taint of that 
compassion which comes from the feeling of 
superiority. They have lost much, but they have 
gained a self-possession which reproves alike our 
wanton use of the gift of seeing and our neglect 
of our other faculties. 
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UNSHINE and the perfume of honey- 


suckle! Miss Temple looked up 
impatiently, and told her secretary 
to ring for an office-boy to shift the 
awning. The honeysuckle she located in a 
vase of rather withered field flowers that 
stood on her secretary’s desk. Miss Temple 
gave an impatient thought to hay-fever and 
took up again the statement from the com- 
pany’s auditor which she had been reading. 
But the honeysuckle would not leave 
her alone. It teased her memory. Sud- 
denly, vividly, it brought back to her the 
day, twenty years before, when, in the 
sunshine, she had walked with her first 
beau down a honeysuckle-wreathed road- 
way. Miss Temple smiled a little at the 
memory so suddenly evoked. 
To be quite honest, he wasn’t a first 
beau—that is, a real beau. He was a young 
man from the city, visiting in the little 


country town where the Temples lived, and 
he had turned from the older and more 
sophisticated girls to interest himself in 
Mary Temple, aged fifteen, a thin, awk- 
ward, sharp-tongued creature with good 
eyes, and even then carrying with her an 
atmosphere of possibilities. And, with his 
interest, Mary Temple had suddenly ceased 
to be a little girl, and had become, re- 
joicingly, a young lady—with an admirer. 

No wonder she smiled a little secret, 
tender smile at that thought of long ago. 
No man ever bears quite the same thrill 
for a woman as the one who first indicates 
to her that she is grown up and attractive 
—ripe to be courted. 

Add the twenty years that had passed 
to that first fifteen, and you have Miss 
Temple’s present age. She was a type of 
the successful, intellectual business woman, 
whose nature has not soured in her work, 
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whose figure is good, whose clothes are 
smart and expensive, whose life is full of 
delightful interests, and whose money is 
well invested. There are many like her 
in New York, and there will be more as 
years go on. The publishing-house where 
she worked called her “ the one indispen- 
sable,” and the heads of the firm talked 
to her as if she were a man. That com- 
pletes her picture. 

But that honeysuckle—and that warm 
ray of sunshine—and that secret smile of 
tenderness! You know what they indicate, 
don’t you? They are the properties for 
the Big Coincidence. 

I dare say telepathy had something to do 
with the sudden memory that the honey- 
suckle alone had seemed to waken. There 
is such a thing as telepathy—mental wire- 
less—stronger and more certain than the 
kind that has to have tall poles and trans- 
mitters and powerful batteries to make its 
messages go. 

“ Bzsz ”—that 
phone-bell. 
ci 
Miss Temple’s office. 


was the muffled tele- 
answered the secretary, “ this is 
Who is it, please?” 


In a moment she put her hand over the 


receiver and turned to her chief. 

“Tt is a personal friend, Miss Temple, 
from Baltimore—a Mr. Ludlow. Shall I 
say you are in?” 

Miss Temple looked up, startled. 

“How very extraordinary!” she ex- 
claimed, but did not say what was 
extraordinary. “ Yes, I'll speak to him.” 

“This is Miss Temple. How do you 
do? I am so glad to hear from you again. 
You saw my picture in the newspapers? 
Oh, at the college. Why, it was only an 
honorary degree. I didn’t have to do any 
work for it. It’s jolly to hear your voice 
again, too. How long are you going to be 
in town? Why not drop in at my office 
and say a real how d’ye do? That’s very 
kind. I should love to have luncheon with 
you. I shall be free after one, for to-day 
is Saturday, you know. At one thirty, then 
—the writing-room on the Thirty-Fouréh 
Street side. Yes, but perhaps you won’t 
know me. Look for a fat lady with gray 
hair—very fat, very gray! Good-by!” 

Miss Temple hung up the receiver and 
looked at the clock. It was barely eleven. 
There was the auditor’s revort, some letters 
and a batch of memoranda to be dictated, 
and an outline of plans for the coming 
autumn which she was gradually blocking 
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into shape. That she would take home 
with her and work at on Sunday morning. 
The other things could be easily covered, 
provided no one interrupted. 

She turned to her secretary. 

“ Bring your note-book, Miss Gibbs, 
please,” she said, and plunged into the 
work, 

Through it all she was subconsciously 
thinking how lucky it was that she had 
worn her blue taffeta instead of the tail- 
ored shirt-waist and skirt that formed her 
usual office dress. And her Mercedes hat 
with its flyaway white bow suited her tre- 
mendously. It did not accent her years 
and dignity, but rather took away from 
both. 

Her voice went on and on smoothly with 
her dictation, but she pushed out one of 
her slender feet to approve her buckled 
pump and dark-blue silk stocking. At last 
she put down the papers with a little sigh 
of content. 

“ That’s done,” she said. “ Please do 
the first three—the others may go over 
until Monday. Where did you get that 
delicious honeysuckle, Miss Gibbs?” 

“ T was out in the country last evening,” 
said Miss Gibbs. “A friend and I were 
out, and I got some flowers. The country’s 
just full of flowers now, Miss Temple, and 
not many bugs, like there will be later.” 

Having thus disposed of the country and 
its pretensions, Miss Gibbs went composed- 
ly to her typewriter, and Miss Temple 
again took up the auditor’s report. 


II 


A LITTLE before one o'clock she signed 
her letters and initialed her memoranda, 
put the outline of plans into her bag, and 
rose from her desk. The Mercedes hat 
was assumed, oh, very carefully, for Miss 
Temple was one who wore her hats, not 
merely put them upon her head for a cov- 
ering. Gloves and a dark-blue parasol 
were added to the sartorial effect, and she 
was ready. 

Regarding herself in the little mirror, she 
wondered how old she really looked, and 
then gave a dry little smile becaus2 she 
had wondered. But when you are thirty- 
five and on your way to meet an old flame 
who has not seen you since you were fif- 
teen, is not the question excusable? 

At Fifth Avenue Miss Temple took’ the 
bus. Once settled therein, she loosed her 
thoughts toward the man she was going to 
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meet. She felt sad and old, despite her 
self-conscious question to the mirror; and 
she had been so young when that bit of 
summer romance had flowered in her life! 

She thought of the spirited youth that 
Ned Ludlow had seemed to her—almost 
a sort of fairy-tale prince. He had had an 
ease of bearing and a fluency of speech 
that were in great contrast to the preva- 
lent awkwardness of the country boys. 
How naively delighted little Mary Temple 
had been when this glorious being walked 
and talked with her! How she had treas- 
ured the two or three letters that had come 
afterward, and how gratefully she remem- 
bered him! 

Then she had gone to college, one of 
those little denominational colleges with 
which the South is dotted, and the news 
of Ned Ludlow’s marriage had reached her 
but faintly. She could never think of him 
as married. He must always be the hero 
who first brought the grace of wooing to 
her girlhood. She wondered if he had chil- 
dren—she would be interested to know. 
She had heard, vaguely, that he had made 
a great deal of money, and that he had won 
some minor prominence in politics, but 


about his private life she had known noth- 


ing. 
Great Heavens—she was a block past 


her corner! She jumped to her feet and 
signaled to the conductor. 

She went slowly into the reading-room 
of the big hotel, looking about her a little 
uncertainly. If she recognized him and he 
did not recognize her, it would be awk- 
ward. But she was hardly past the door- 
way when a man at the back of the room 
rose and came toward her, holding out his 
hand. And then Miss Temple got the shock 
of her life. 

He was a short man, and rather stout. 
His collar was a little too tight for him, 
his tie a little awry. He had the look, 
all over, of being dressed in clothes that 
were not quite comfortable, though they 
were not badly cut nor poor. He had 
small eyes, set close together, and a close- 
cut blond mustache. 

He held out a plump, short-fingered 
hand. 

“ Mary!” he exclaimed familiarly. 

For one second Mary Temple felt a wild 
desire to deny her identity, dash back to 
the entrance, jump into the first cab, and 
flee. Could this be the gallant youth of 
her memory? Yes, it was he. Through 
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the overlay of coarse flesh that-he. carried 
she could see something of the old—nay, 
rather, the young Ned Ludlow. She strove 
to meet his warmth with at least a show 
of cordiality. 

“ Why, how do you do, Mr. Ludlow?” 
she exclaimed. “ You knew me at once— 
as I did you. I am so glad to see you!” 

A complacent smile played over his fea- 
tures. 

“ You’re just the same, Mary,” he said 
with a very sentimental twang. Then, as 
they walked out of the writing-room: 
“ Shall we eat here, or—say, why don’t we 
go up to the Claremont?” As she hesi- 
tated, he added: “In a taxi.” 

Something in his tone made Mary Tem- 
ple aware that if she had not been well 
dressed—a woman with whom it was quite 
worth while to be seen—he would not have 
bothered to suggest a taxi. It was an un- 
worthy thought, and she strove to cast it 
out; but her sincerity made it difficult. 

“That will be delightful,” was her 
commonplace reply. ‘I always enjoy the 
Drive and the river.” 

By the time she had said the words the 
starter was beckoning the first machine. 

It was an open taxi, and the day was 
blue and gold. They flung up Fifth Ave- 
nue smartly. What, thought Mary Tem- 
ple wildly, was she going to talk about with 
this strange little rumpled man? Had he 
always been so short? Why, his feet didn’t 
touch the floor of the cab. She also noted 
with rising irritation that his socks were 
wrinkled down in untidy fashion and his 
shoes needed polishing. 

“Little pig!” she thought disgustedly. 
“ And he used to be so spick snd span.” 

But she couldn’t go on in this ghastly 
silence any longer. 

“Do you come to New York very 
often?” she asked. “ It seems odd that I 
haven’t seen you before this. I often lunch 
at the hotel where you’re stopping.” 

“T get over about every two weeks,” 
he said, puffing out his cheeks importantly. 
“ T’ve a good many business interests here. 
A man who wants to be really successful 
simply must come to New York. There’s 
nothing big going on in Baltimore.” 

“What heresy!” she exclaimed. “I 
can’t let you slander Baltimore that way. 
There’s no city in this country that has 
such a really coherent atmosphere. It man- 
ages to be something by itself, of itself, 
while New York’s just a great, big rag-bag, 
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jumbled and variegated. . Of course, I like 
New York—who doesn’t?—but it’s: really 
too big to take to one’s heart and love, as 
I can Baltimore.” 

And even as she spoke she made inward 
moan: 

“ How hopelessly artificial and ridiculous 
I sound! Oh, why, why did I ever let 
myself in for this?” , “e 

But Mr. Ludlow was obviously 
troubled. 

“ Baltimore’s a nice old town,” he re- 
plied, “ but it doesn’t mean anything to a 
man Who wants to get on. New York’s the 
place for the big deals.” 

“T dare say you're right,” said Mary 
Temple. “It all depends on the way you 
look at it. But I want to hear something 
about yourself. It isn’t every day,” she 
went on playfully, “ that my very first beau 
appears out of my past and.confronts me in 
the flesh.” 

Then she instantly wondered if he was 
sensitive about his flesh. But he was not. 
Instead, his complacency grew almost into 
a smirk; and Mary realized that she had 
indeed made a fatal blunder. He leaned 
to her almost affectionately. 

“Was I your first beau?” he asked with 
a fatuous smile. 

Miss Temple tried not to laugh. 

“ Of course you were,” she said briskly. 
“You surely must remember when you 
came to our little village and what a sen- 
sation you made. Dear me, I was so much 
flattered when you apparently found me 
interesting! Please don’t misunderstand— 
I didn’t consider you a really-truly beau; 
but you were as nice to me as you were 
te the older girls, and I immediately felt 
that I had jumped to the dignity of young 
ladyhood. Let me tell you that that is a 
very thrilling moment!” 

She tossed it off in a light and airy tone, 
as impersonal as she could make it; but 
the mischief was done. Into Mr. Ludlow’s 
face there crept a little tinge of grossness. 
His small eyes frankly appraised Miss 
Temple’s charms. He almost purred. 

“ Well, you were a spunky little devil,” 
he announced with affable condescension. 
“T never could forget you, somehow. You 
had such eyes, and you said such queer 
things. You've filled out a lot since then.” 

Mary’s right hand longed to administer 
a box to Mr. Ludlow’s little fat ear; but 
she had no chance to do it, even if she had 
finally decided upon such violence, for the 


not 
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taxi drew up-at the Claremont, and they 
made their way into the gay old restau- 
rant that overlooks the wide river. 

An attentive waiter seated them where 
the beauty of the Palisades and of the 
whole northward stretch of the Hudson was 
before them. 

“Have a cocktail?” inquired Mr. Lud- 
low—it was really not an inquiry, but a 
confirmation. 

“Thank you, no,” said Miss Temple. 

He favored her with a genuine stare. 

“ Don’t you take anything?” he asked, 
astonished. 

“ Not often. I really don’t care for it, 
thank you,” she answered. 

“Then I'll drink yours,” he said, and 
gave the ofder. 

That was irritating enough, but Mary 
Temple made another effort. It was fool- 
ish of her, she told herself, to have ex- 
pected him to be as nice as he used to be; 
but, after all, he might not be utterly hope- 
less. It was all very awkward, of course, 
and horribly tiresome, and she was an idiot 
for coming; but she would make the best 
of it. 

“'You’ve told me nothing about your 
family,” she said. “ You have children?” 


Ill 


Mr. LupLow paused to drink his first 
cocktail before he answered. 

“Yes, I’ve got four children,” he said. 
“My oldest girl’s fifteen—the youngest 
five.” 

“ How perfectly delightful!” said Miss 
Temple encouragingly. 

“Yes, children are the only compensa- 
tion for matrimony,” he went on. “ You 
were pretty smart to stay an old maid. 
There’s nothing in marriage. Women 
nowadays expect everything, and can’t 
even be decently polite to their husbands. 
1 say to my wife sometimes: ‘ If you’ll be 
as polite to me as you are to the servants, 
that’s all I ask.’ Not very much, is it?” 

Miss Temple was appalled at the deluge 
she had brought down upon herself. She 
remembered with a tingle of genuine 
amusement how only the day before she 
had said to Lucy Warrington, the friend 
who shared her apartment, that there was 
no man quite so detestable as the masculine 
edition of the femme incomprise. 

She waited a moment before she replied, 
and then she decided to treat the matter 
very lightly. 
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“ Oh, I don’t know,” she said. ‘“ Good 
servants are hard to get, you know, and 
one must cherish them; but a husband can 
be picked up anywhere.” 

By this time Mr. Ludlow had had his 
second cocktail, and felt downright pa- 
thetic. 

“ You don’t know what you are talking 
about, Mary,” he said rather quaveringly. 
“T’m good to that woman—I give her 
everything she wants, and she treats me like 
dirt under her feet. Before people, too. 
It don’t make a bit of difference to her.” 

“ Too bad!” replied Mary unsympathet- 
ically. “ By the way, have you noticed 
how fine the view up the river is this after- 
noon? Isn’t the haze wonderful over the 
water?” 

But she could not stop the tide of con- 
fidence. 

“IT wouldn’t stay with her a minute if 
it wasn’t for the children,” he went on. 
“T’d be willing to pay to keep away from 
home, believe me. She’s got a regular red- 
headed temper—” 

Miss Temple eyed him with a straight 
and uncompromising eye. 

“T’m sorry,” she said as gently as she 
could, “but I’d rather not discuss your 
wife with you. I don’t know her, you see, 
and it makes me feel somehow—vwell, let 
us say, lacking in esprit de corps; disloyal 
to one of my own sex, you know. And 
besides,” she went on, with a wild attempt 
at gaiety, “ you’re spoiling this very good 
luncheon for me by telling me how unhappy 
you are.” 

“T wouldn’t do that for anything in the 
world,” declared Ludlow, turning from 
grievance to gallantry. “TI tell you, it’s a 
great pleasure for me to see you again, 
Mary. I never forgot you. You're a 
mighty fine-looking woman, let me tell you. 
I wouldn’t have believed that you’d turn 
out so good-looking. Let me see—you 
must be getting near forty now.” 

“ Thirty-five,” said Mary, between rage 
and laughter. 

“You don’t look it,” he went on. 
“You’ve still got those big eyes—queer 
sort of eyes—I never could tell what you 
were thinking about. It’s odd you never 
married.” From his tone and his expres- 
sion it was evident that Mr. Ludlow 
thought he knew the reason for her spin- 
sterhood, and that he derived great satis- 
faction from his knowledge. “Do you 
live all by yourself?” 

5 
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“] share an apartment with a friend,” 
explained Mary; “a very delightful wom- 
an—perhaps you’ve heard of her—Lucy 
Warrington, the singer.” 

Mr. Ludlow shook his head. 

“ No, I never heard of her. It must be 
a lonesome life for you two women, all 
alone.” 

Mary gave a passing thought to the 
pleasant circle of pleasant people with 
whom she and Lucy were wont to fore- 
gather—a circle where banality and bad 
manners were equally foreign. 

“Tt’s really not so dull,” she replied, 
wondering in what terms she might ex- 
press her social life to her companion’s 
understanding. “ Lucy’s the sort one can 
live with. The apartment’s pretty big, too 
—one of those duplex affairs, so we don’t 
get in each other’s way. You really must 
not pity me.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Mr. Ludlow. “ It 
seems an awful waste for a woman like you 
not to have some man to take care of 
her.” F 

“T’m afraid I wouldn’t know what to 
do with him,” laughed Mary. “And you 
must remember that I am really devoted 
to my work. By the way, have you hap- 
pened to see that lovely edition of Dickens 
that we brought out last year—the one 
with all the old Cruikshank and Leech 
illustrations?” 

“JT don’t get much time to read,” said 
Ludlow. “The last book I read was a 
wonder, though. Let me see, what was 
that thing called? Oh, yes, I remember— 
‘ Freckles.’ Have you read it?” 

Mary mentally threw up her hands and 
gave a short, sharp shriek. 

“IT don’t believe I have read it,” she 
ventured, seeing that some rejoinder was 
awaited. 

“ You’d enjoy it,” said Ludlow. 
me send you a copy.” 

“You’re very kind,” murmured Mary. 

“T want to be,” he said. “I want you 
to feel that you’ve got a friend in me, 
Mary. I'll be in New York a good deal 
this winter, and I'll try to see a good bit 
of you. Id like to take you out to dinner 
or lunch every time I come. It’s been very 
interesting to me to see you, and I’m glad 
you’ve got a good position and are doing 
well.” 

“ Thank you,” said Mary meekly. She 
was by this time nearly past the power to 
reply. 


“ Let 
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“ Yes,” Mr. Ludlow went on expansive- 
ly, “I don’t see any reason why we 
shouldn’t have some mighty good times 
together when I’m in New York. I don’t 
know how it is, but I feel at home with 
you more than with any woman I’ve talked 
to in a long time. You understand me. 
Now, I want you to promise that when- 
ever I’m here you'll let me come to see 
you, and take you out, and talk to you 
freely about anything that’s on my mind. 
I could give you a lot of pleasure, for I 
know you lead a pretty dull life, living 
with another woman the way you do. And 
it would mean something to me, too; for 
though I’ve been successful, I’m not what 
you'd call a happy man.” 

“ Oh, that is the price you pay for suc- 
cess,” suggested Mary, as he paused to 
begin his dessert. 

The thought pleased him. 

“TI suppose that’s so,” he said. “I’ve 
certainly been successful. If I wanted to 
light my cigars with ten-dollar bills, I 
wouldn’t feel it, and I’m a pretty frequent 
smoker, too. Business and politics—I 
play it both ways. I’ve met a lot of the 
men who’re always getting their names in 
the papers—people call them the ‘big 
fellows,’ but I wouldn’t be afraid to stack 
up against any of them. They’re none of 
‘em so wonderful when you get close to 
them. They don’t scare me.” 

“ Self-confidence is one of the virtues,” 
said Mary, but with the air of having 
deduced only pleasant things from her 
companion’s boast. 

She watched him scooping up his ice, his 
elbows on the table, his pudgy hands a 
little too gesticulatory with the silver. 

“ Yes, indeed, you’ve got to be sure of 
yourself,” he went on. “I don’t mean to 
say that I think I’m in the class of the 
big fellows over here, but I don’t fancy 
I’m so far out of it, either. Not so far 
out of it!” 

He licked up the last bit of the ice, 
and drew out a cigar with a florid band. 
This he lit without asking permission and 
without taking off the band. 

Mary hastily began to draw on her 
gloves. Observing this, her companion 
looked at her in surprise. 

“What’s your hurry?” he demanded. 
“You haven’t got to go back to your 
office, have you, on Saturday? Didn’t you 
say you had a half-day off? I counted 
on having a good long talk with you. What 
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are you going to do this evening? I might 
manage to take you to a theater, or a 
roof-garden. I half promised some people 
I know down at the hotel that I’d go out 
7 supper with them, but I could get out 
of it.” 

“You're very kind to think of it,” said 
Mary, inventing quickly; “ but I’m going 
out of town this afternoon for the week- 
end. While this is very pleasant, I really 
must get back and see to my bag.” 

“ Oh, that’s too bad,” pursued Mr. Lud- 
low. “TI could have arranged to take you 
out somewhere just as well as not. I'd 
have liked to do it.” 

Mary choked back a little chuckle of 
intense joy. She had not anticipated any- 
thing quite so choice as this. 

“Tt is too bad,” she acquiesced smooth- 
ly, “and the worst of it is that I shall 
have to hurry away. I must say thank 
you for my luncheon. It has been beauti- 
ful here.” 

Her glance lifted to the river; but he 
did not notice that. 


IV 


THEY waited a moment for a taxi. Mr. 
Ludlow puffed away at his cigar in utter 
contentment. 

“ Did you see that fellow stare at you 
as we came out?” he inquired. “He 
turned half-way round to look at you. Oh, 
you’re still a man-killer, Mary! I'll bet 
he thought I was a lucky fellow to be out 
with such a fine-looking woman.” 

Mary stepped gratefully into the taxi 
and was spared the need to reply. Her 
companion followed her and sat beside her, 
nearer than was necessary. 

“Tt seems funny for us two to meet 
again after so many years,” he averred 
sentimentally. “I surely must see a lot 
of you this winter. I'll probably be here 
until next Tuesday. When are you coming 
back?” 

“T may stay over until Tuesday,” said 
Mary hastily. “I’m not sure—it depends 
on what some of the others in the party 
do.” 

“Tf you shouldn’t stay over, call me up 
at my hotel,” said Mr. Ludlow, “ and we’ll 
try to fix up some sort of a little spree for 
Monday night.” 

Mary looked at him hopelessly. 

* And- whenever I’m in the city,” he 
went on grandly, “ I'll try to see you. I’m 
going to come and talk to you just as 
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friend to friend, Mary. I'll tell you just 
what I feel, and all about myself generally. 
I wish you had a little more time this 
afternoon. I’d like to see where you live, 
and meet your friend, too—the one you 
live with.” 

Mary took herself in hand. 

“Tt would be so nice,” she said brightly, 
“but Miss Warrington isn’t at all well 
to-day—a sick headache—she’s subject to 
them. I really dislike to leave her over 
Sunday, but I accepted this invitation 
weeks ago, and it would be almost impossi- 
ble to back out now.” 

The taxi slowed before the door of her 
apartment. Mary literally leaped to the 
pavement before her escort could stir. 
Then she turned and held out her hand. 

“Thank you again,” she cried. “ It’s 
been so nice to see you. Good-by! Good- 


by!” 

She vanished within the stone portals. 
Before ringing for the elevator she hurried 
around to the switchboard. 

“Miss Vera,” she said, addressing the 
pretty girl who sat there, “if any one 
named Ludlow ever calls up here and asks 
for me, tell him I’m out, please. Put him 
on my black list, and underscore him so 
that there’ll be no mistake.” 

Miss Vera flashed her teeth in an appre- 
ciative smile. 
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“T’'ll remember, Miss Temple,” she said. 
“ Did you say Ludlow?” 

“T said Ludlow,” repeated Mary, and 
took the elevator. 

As she entered her own sitting-room, 
where her books, her treasured Chippen- 
dale chairs, and her Chinese pottery await- 
ed her in restful harmony, she breathed a 
long and thankful sigh. From the dining- 
room a cheerful voice hailed her. 

“ Where were you for luncheon? 
made cinnamon toast.” 

Mary came slowly into the dining-room. 
Lucy Warrington, in a white negligee, lay 
on a couch before the long window, where 
the scent of the petunias and verbena in 
the window-boxes floated in to her. 

“ But what’s the matter?” cried Lucy, 
when she saw her friend’s face. 

“Nothing is the matter,” said Mary, 
“except that I’ve been watching youthful 
romance turn in its grave, and I’m fool 
enough to be sorry. It will take at least 
three slices of Vinie’s cinnamon toast to 
console me. By the way, where’s that 
record of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ that you 
bought the other day?” 

“With the others, of course. Why?” 

“Nothing, only I’m going to smash it 
into a thousand pieces. ‘Let auld ac- 
quaintance be forgot, and never brought to 
mind ”!” 


Vinie 


THE JESTER 


I HAVE covered up with laughter 

More than you have drowned in tears; 
I have pondered the hereafter; 

I have known my griefs and fears. 
Underneath my mask and motley 

I have heard the noisy years. 


I have dreamed my dreams, my masters, 

I have thought of life and love, 
Counted sorrows and disasters, 

Known the sting and pain thereof; 
Yet you deem me but a jester 

Whom the world shall weary of. 


Harlequin I think you call me, 
Or perhaps a mad Pierrot; 

But when falls the heavy curtain 
On the last scene of the show, 

What I mean to one who loves me, 
Who are you that you should know? 


Charles Hanson Towne 





She~ Woman 
Behind the Man 


Le Gallienne 
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Thus is a man created—to do 
all his work for some 
woman, 
Do it for her and her only, 
only to lay at her feet; 
Yet in his talk to pretend, 
shyly and fiercely main- 
tain it, 
That all is for love of the 
work—toil just for love 
of the toil. 
Yet was there never a battle, but side by side with 
the soldiers, 
Stern like the serried corn, fluttered the souls of 


the women, 
As in and out through the corn go the blue-eyed 


shapes of the flowers; 
Yet was there never a strength but a woman's 


softness upheld it, 

Never a Thebes of our dreams but it rose to the 
music of woman— 

Iron and stone it might stand, but the women had 
breathed on the building ; 

Yea, no man shall make or unmake, ere some 
woman hath made him a man. 


REAT men are impossible without 
» great women. Behind all masculine 


greatness there is always present 
some woman as a part of the process. 
Sometimes it is a woman who might well 
have been great on her own account, had 
she not preferred to submerge her own gifts 
and ambitions in those of son, husband, or 
brother. Into the mysterious crucible of 
genius she has chosen to throw as a most 
precious ingredient her own heart’s blood, 
and too often her tears. She has been con- 
tent to be the unseen oil that feeds the glit- 
tering flame, and far too often this ministry 
of hers has been taken for granted by its 
beneficiaries, or has been acknowledged in 
some patronizing foot-note in the biogra- 
phies of the great. 


Some great men, such 
as Goethe or Byron, 
might be said to be de- 
vourers of women. They 
have absorbed their essen- 
ces into themselves as so 
much celestial food, ruth- 
lessly used up their devo- 
tion, and cast them aside 
like empty vessels. Per- 

haps neither the devourers nor the world 
that worships them have realized the na- 
ture and the all-importance of this sacri- 
ficial gift of woman. Possibly they have 
considered it as accidental, and not really 
necessary; have considered that they 
themselves were great anyway. [If so, 
theirs was a grievous and most ungrateful 
illusion. 

No man has ever been great merely by 
his own strength. The greatest brain would 
lie idle without woman to supply it with 
motive power, either by her beauty, or her 
goodness, or her own spiritual and intel- 
lectual influence. Creation even in the 
world of the mind is a dual process. How- 
ever solitary the thinker, his thought is not 
born of himself alone. The brain of man 
would seem to need the impregnation of 
feminine influence in some form or another 
before it can give birth to its brain-children. 

“Without women nothing is possible,” 
wrote Castiglione, himself inspired by 
Elisabetta Gonzaga, one of the great 
women of the Italian Renaissance, “ either 
in military courage, or art, or poetry, or 
music, or philosophy, or even religion. God 
is truly seen only through them.” 

And in our own time John Stuart Mill 
formulated, from his own experience with 
his remarkable and dearly loved wife, this 
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THE WOMAN 


theory of the genesis of thought by feminine 
suggestion: 


Who can tell how many of the original thoughts 
put forth by male writers belong to a woman by 
suggestion, to themselves only by verifying and 
working out? If I may judge by my own case, a 
very large proportion indeed. 


The noble dedication to his great book 
“On Liberty” makes this inspiring ac- 
knowledgment of his indebtedness: 


To the beloved and deplored memory of her 
who was the inspirer, and in part the author, of 
all that is best in my writings—the friend and 
wife whose exalted sense of truth and right was 
my strongest incitement, and whose approbation 
was my chief reward—I dedicate this volume. 
Like all that I have written for many years, it 
belongs as much to her as to me. 

Were I but capable of interpreting to the world 
one-half the great thoughts and noble feelings 
which are buried in her grave, I should be the 
medium of a greater benefit to it than is ever likely 
to arise from anything I can write, unprompted 
and unassisted by her all but unrivaled wisdom. 


This must not be taken merely as a burst 
of affection. There is no doubt that it rep- 
resented the actual experience of one whose 
life from childhood had been an unusual 
training in hard thinking; and it may be 
taken as representative, rather than excep- 
tional, in the history of men of genius. 

No less lofty a scientist than Galileo 
owed a debt scarcely less great to a well- 
loved daughter, a vivacious young nun, Sis- 
ter Celeste, whose delightful letters to her 
father were published in 18g1. 

“I pride myself,” she says in one of 
these, “ that I love and revere my dearest 
father more, by far, than others love their 
fathers, and I clearly perceive that, in re- 
turn, he far surpasses the greater part of 
other fathers in the love which he has for 
me, his loved daughter.” 

The letters are not merely full of gay 
daughterly tenderness and womanly “ moth- 
ering ” touches, but reveal, too, the active 
intellectual sympathy between father and 
daughter, and the very real strength and 
inspiration she brought him in dark hours, 
when, but for her, he might have faltered 
before the menacing superstitions he was to 
destroy. Her death clearly revealed how 
much he had leaned upon her, and his own 
soon followed. 

“T continually hear,” he wrote to a 
friend, “ myself called by my dearly be- 
loved daughter.” 
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For my present purpose, I prefer to set 
aside, as suffering from no lack of full 
acknowledgment, the part played by wom- 
an’s beauty in the processes of greatness. 
It is indeed rather irrelevant to my theme; 
for beauty is an impersonal quality, a qual- 
ity which woman shares with the moon, a 
serious rival, and many other objects and 
aspects of nature. Woman’s beauty shines 
alike on the just and the unjust, and makes 
poets and artists and murderers with a 
divine indifference. 

Though the beauty of Lais and Phryne 
made great sculptors of Apelles and Prax- 
iteles, the obligation of those great artists 
to those fair women is not the kind I am 
thinking of. The inspiration and influence 
I mean is a more human thing, a generously 
exerted sympathy and comradeship, an in- 
exhaustible treasure of succor and self- 
sacrifice; the kind of help, as we are speak- 
ing of the women of antiquity, that Aspasia 
brought to Pericles, the kind of help that 
Aurelia, as mother brought to Julius Cesar, 
that Livia, as wife, brought to Augustus, 
and, as mother, brought to Tiberius; that 
Octavia, as sister, brought to Augustus also; 
the kind of help that even a mother-in-law 
has sometimes given, as in the case of 
Cicero and his mother-in-law, Laelia. 

How much have great statesmen, from 
Pericles to Gladstone and Disraeli, owed to 
the devotion and intellectual fraternalism, 
so to say, of women! Even Bismarck at- 
tributed his successes to his wife, Johanna 
von Puttkammer. The men of iron and 
the men of the moon alike have been eager 
to admit that it was woman that made 
them, and not they themselves. It is more 
than likely that Columbus would never 
have discovered America had it not been for 
the championship of Queen Isabella of 
Castile; and such wisdom as was in the 
pompous head of Louis XIV was rather 
Mme. de Maintenon’s than his own. 

Mothers, wives, sweethearts, and sisters 
—as history over and over again illustrates 
—it is to these angels that nature has given 
charge concerning those strange children, 
its men of genius; be they soldiers, states- 
men, poets, artists, or even saints. 

Saints no less illustrious than St. Jerome 
and St. Francis were enabled to accomplish 
their momentous life-work only by what 
might well be called the celestial inspira- 
tion and assistance of pious and learned 
women. St. Jerome’s Latin version of the 
Scriptures, known as the Vulgate—as also 
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the Latin Psalter—was made literally in 
collaboration with two Roman ladies, Paula 
and Eustochium, whose knowledge of He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin was at least equal 
to the saint’s own. To them he submitted 
his first drafts for their criticisms and 
emendations, and he made acknowledgment 
of his indebtedness in eloquent dedications, 
classing them with those “ holy women of 
the Gospel” who were ministering angels 
to Christ himself, and the noble women 
who inspired the sages of antiquity. 

What Paula and Eustochium were to St. 
Jerome was the Italian maiden, Chiara 
Schiffi of Assisi, known as St. Clara, to St. 
Francis. 

“ She defended Francis,” says the saint’s 
biographer Sabatier, “not only against 
others, but against himself. In those hours 
of dark discouragement which so often and 
so profoundly disturb the noblest souls and 
sterilize the grandest efforts, she was beside 
him to show the way. When he doubted 
his mission and thought of fleeing to the 
heights of repose and solitary prayer, it was 
she who showed him the ripening harvest 
with no reapers to gather it in, men going 
astray with no shepherd to herd them, and 
drew him once again into the train of the 
Galilean, into the number of those who 
give their lives as a ransom for many.” 

Similar is the story of St. Benedict and 
his twin sister Scholastica. 

Another son of the church, whose es- 
trangement from her was more superficial 
than fundamental, and whose criticism of 
the letter of Christianity has long since 
resulted in an aggrandizement of its spirit, 
Ernest Renan, would never have been able 
even to begin his life-work had it not been 
for the devotion of another “ sister friend,” 
his own elder sister Henriette. One of the 
most beautiful things in literature is Re- 
nan’s record of that devotion in his mem- 
oir of her, accompanied by their letters to 
each other. 

“ Although,” he says, “ lives nobly lived 
stand in no need of recollection, save by 
God himself, I should be all the more to 
blame were I to leave this duty to my sister 
Henriette unperformed, because I alone 
know all the treasures of that elect soul. 
Her timidity, her reserve, her fixed opinion 
that a woman’s life should be a hidden 
one, cast a veil over her rare qualities which 
few were permitted to lift. Her existence 
was one succession of acts of devotion, des- 
tined to remain unknown.” 
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Henriette was twelve years old when Er- 
nest Renan was born, and their father’s 
death, when she was but seventeen, left the 
upbringing of her little brother almost en- 
tirely to her. She also took upon her heroic 
young shoulders the liquidation of her 
father’s debts, to provide for which, and 
for her brother’s education, she became a 
school-teacher, finally exiling herself for 
many years as a governess in Poland. 
Though thus separated from him, she kept 
a constant eye upon Ernest’s intellectual 
and spiritual training, encouraging him in 
his first aspirations toward the priesthood, 
though her own mind was already in that 
path of freedom which he was later to find 
for himself. 

When, finally, at the age of twenty-three, 
he left the seminary of St. Sulpice, unable 
any longer to reconcile his conscience with 
his chosen vocation, Henriette returned to 
Paris, and the two set up house together, 
thus beginning that idyl of sister-and- 
brother friendship which was to last, un- 
broken even by his marriage, till her death. 
Not only did she take upon herself the 
management of their domestic affairs, but 
her fine scholarship enabled her to assist 
him materially in all branches of his work, 
and he has paid a special tribute to. her 
influence upon that literary style which 
was one of the most effective of his accom- 
plishments. The picture he gives of their 
tranquil lives together in “a small apart- 
ment at the bottom of a garden near the 
Val de Grace ” is full of charm: 


She had the extremest respect for my work; I 
have known her sit of an evening for hours by 
my side, holding her breath lest she should dis- 
turb me. Yet she liked to see me, and the door 
between our two rooms was always open. So 
perfect was the union of our minds that we 
scarcely needed to communicate our thoughts. 
She surpassed me in knowledge on many points 
of modern history, which she had studied at the 
fountainhead. 

The general plan of my career, the scheme of 
inflexible sincerity I had mapped out, was so 
essentially the combined product of our two 
consciences, that, had I been tempted to fail in 
any particular of it, she, like a second self, would 
have been found beside me to call me back to 
duty. Thus her influence in my mental sphere 
was very great. She was my incomparable 
amanuensis. She copied all my works, and under- 
stood them so thoroughly that I could trust to her 
as to the living index of my own intelligence. 


The friendship of brother and sister is 
perhaps the most perfect of human rela- 
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tionships, and the part played by devoted 
sisters in the lives of great men surpasses 
even that of mothers and wives. 

Some brothers and sisters are as insep- 
arable in their immortality as in their lives. 
Charles and Mary Lamb, for example, 
whose names come together as naturally on 
our tongues as the names of two members 
of the same firm. “ Bridget Elia” is as 
well-known to us as “ Elia” himself, and 
their story has appealed the more to hu- 
manity because the brother’s self-sacrificing 
love for the sister has at least as large a 
share in it as the sister’s affection for the 
brother. When that tragic cloud of mad- 
ness fell over his sister’s mind, a cloud that 
was intermittently to shadow their joint 
lives till the end, Charles, in devoting his 
life to her care, to the extent even of put- 
ting from his thoughts forever the possible 
love of wife and children, felt that he was 
but repaying Mary for the care she had 
first given him as a lonely boy, for Mary 
was ten years his senior. Says he in one 
of his poems: 


Thou to me didst ever show 
Fondest affection, and would ofttimes lend 
An ear to my desponding, love-sick lay, 
Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 
But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 
Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend. 


His great friend, Wordsworth, was sim- 
ilarly blessed with a sister who fostered a 
genius for which the world was far from 
bringing a ready welcome; and she, like 
Mary Lamb, had no small literary gifts of 
her own. Wordsworth, indeed, owed much 
to the women of his household. His nephew 
has put it on record thus: 


If Providence had not blessed him with a wife, 
a sister, a wife’s sister, and a daughter, whose 
lives were bound up in his life, as his was in theirs, 
and who felt what the world was slow in admit- 
ting—that his poems were destined for immor- 
tality, and that it was no small privilege to be 
instrumental in conveying them to posterity—it 
is probable that many of his verses, muttered by 
him on the roads, or on the hills, or on the ter- 
race-walks of his own garden, would have been 
scattered to the winds. 


Literary men seem to have been par- 
ticularly fortunate in their sisters. Their 
indebtedness to the adoring and under- 
standing sister is incalculable. The reader 
may recall the absurd Mr. Sapsea in 
Charles Dickens’s “ Edwin Drood,” and re- 
member how his wife, in an attitude of 
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abject admiration, used to address him as 
“© thou!” Well, all great men, in the 
adolescent stage, stand in need, as a vital 
condition of their development, of such 
nutritive worship. Men grow great—at the 
beginning, at all events—by being told that 
they are great. A certain egoism is insep- 
arable from greatness. Nothing is done 
without a belief in oneself, and in the early 
stages of greatness, before a confirming 
audience has been won, that self-belief has 
often to fight hard for its existence against 
despondency and discouragement. How 
priceless, then, at that period to the man 
of genius is the devoted being who be- 
lieves in him, the divining love, prophetic 
in its admiration of the future fame, ever 
ready with that inspiring “O thou!” 

How many darling, self-effacing sisters 
have been thus ready with their “ O thou!” 
for their big, important brothers through 
the ages. 

Another such sister was she who had Sir 
Philip Sidney for brother—Mary Sidney, 
Countess of Pembroke, for whom Ben Jon- 
son wrote so splendid an epitaph: 


Underneath this sable hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse— 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Learned and fair and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


The shaping of one of the rarest of Eng- 
lish souls was undoubtedly Mary Sidney’s, 
and the picture of the noble sister and 
brother together in the old manor-house 
garden at Wilton—Philip at work on his 
famous romance of “ Arcadia,” undertaken 
at her bidding—is one of those perfect his- 
toric memories that help to keep pure the 
heart of Time. So identified with each 
other were brother and sister that when the 
“ Arcadia ” was published it was described 
on the title-page as “ The Countess of Pem- 
broke’s Arcadia.” 

Another conspicuous monument of liter- 
ature nearer to our own time, Macaulay’s 
“History of England,” is ours partly 
because Macaulay, who never married, 
found his lifelong friend in his sister Han- 
nah, Lady Trevelyan. Hannah long kept 
house for the historian, and so deep was 
his attachment to her that her marriage, 
when at last it came, fell upon him like a 
bereavement. Yet it did not separate them, 
and on her great brother’s death it was 
still this sister’s task to remain his editor, 
for no one but she could read his difficult 
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manuscript, and the complete and final 
edition of his works is hers. 

A great American historian, Francis 
Parkman, was still more dependent than 
Macaulay on the love of a young sister, 
Eliza, who, when his eyesight failed him, 
became for him both eyes and pen. 

“ She may truly be said,” one reads, “ to 
have literally written six of the volumes of 
his history, inditing each word as it fell 
from the historian’s lips as he sat shading 
his eyes from the light before his study 
fire, while she wrote rapidly at the table 
in the window.” 

Miss Parkman never married. One won- 
ders if a renounced love may not lie be- 
neath the foundations of her brother’s his- 
tory; but whether or not in her case such 
sacrifice was made, there is no doubt that 
many such buried hopes voluntarily fore- 
gone by sisters and other sacrificial women 
do lie at the base of no little human great- 
ness. It somewhat gruesomely reminds one 
of those dedicatory human victims said to 
be enclosed in the foundations of medieval 
bridges and other ancient buildings. 

The comparison is, of course, as extreme 
as it is painful, and is, it is to be hoped, 
of but limited application. Those sacrificial 


women have perhaps seldom been conscious 
of their sacrifice, and have been happy, 
rather, in their sense of collaborating with 
an inspired friend in a great endeavor. 
This was surely the case with Caroline 
Herschel, sister of the great astronomer, 
from whose biography Professor Mozans in 


his fascinating book on “Woman in 
Science ” quotes this inspiring passage: 


She became his assistant in the workshop; she 
helped him to grind and polish his mirrors; she 
stood beside his telescope in the nights of mid- 
winter, to write down his observations when the 
very ink was frozen in the bottle. She kept him 
alive by her care; thinking nothing of herself, she 
lived for him. She loved him and believed in 
him, and helped him with all her heart and with 
all her strength. She might have become a dis- 
tinguished woman on her own account, for with 
the seven-foot Newtonian sweeper given her by 
her brother she discovered eight comets, first and 
last. 


A brother-and-sister friendship, in which, 
again, the element of self-sacrifice did not 
surely press heavily was that of John and 
Elizabeth Whittier. Theirs was indeed a 
love filled with that peace which passeth 
all understanding. 


“Tt seems almost a profanation to 
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speak of it,” said one writer, “so sacred 
was the love between the two.” 

Thoreau, again, was blessed with two 
sisters, Helen and Sophia, on whom their 
worship of their famous brother sat lightly. 

Tt was a very different genius who wrote 
this to a sister on the death of her 
husband: 


Oh, my sister, in this hour of overwhelming 
affliction my thoughts are only for you. I have 
no wife, I have no betrothed; nor, since I have 
been better acquainted with my own mind and 
temper, have I sought them. Live, then, my 
heart’s treasure, for one who has ever loved you 
with a surpassing love, and who would cheerfully 
have yielded his own existence to have saved you 
the bitterness of this letter. Yes, my beloved, be 
my genius, my solace, my companion, my joy. 
We will never part, and if I cannot be to you 
all our lost friend was, at least we will feel that 
life can never be a blank while gilded by the 
perfect love of a sister and a brother. 


The reader will scarcely have suspected 
the writer of this impassioned tenderness 
to be that Machiavellian statesman, Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. Disraeli was no less for- 
tunate in his wife than in his sister. Just 
before their marriage he had written to 
her: 


I shall always have the refuge of your sweet 
heart in sorrow or disappointment, and your quick 
and accurate sense to guide me in prosperity and 
triumph. 


And the prophecy was fulfilled, as few 
such prenuptial prophecies are, though in 
many respects it was a marriage of op- 
posites, as Mrs. Disraeli made fun out of 
emphasizing in a quaint document to be 
found in her husband’s biography. In 
parallel columns she placed their opposing 
qualities after this fashion—Disraeli’s in 
the first column, hers in the second: 


Very calm. 

Manners grave and al- 
most sad. 

Never irritable. 

Bad-humored. 

Very patient. 

Very studious. 

Very generous. 

No vanity. 

Conceited. 

He is seldom amused. 

He is a genius. 

He is to be depended on 
to a certain degree. 
His whole soul is de- 
voted to politics and 

ambition. 


Very effervescent. 

Gay and happy-looking 
when speaking. 

Very irritable. 

Good-humored. 

No patience. 

Very idle. 

Only generous to those 
she loves. 

Much vanity. 

No conceit. 

Everything amuses her. 

She is a dunce. 

She is not to be de- 
pended on. 

She has no ambition 
and hates politics. 
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Disraeli’s great rival, Gladstone, was 
even more fortunate in a wife who was his 
wonderful helpmeet through his life. After 
sixty years of married happiness the old 
man wrote: 


It would not be possible to unfold in words the 
value of the gifts which the bounty of Providence 
has conferred upon me through her. 


She had great skill as doctor and nurse, 
and was the ever-watchful guardian of her 
husband’s health through the long strain 
of his strenuous parliamentary career. She 
was also his wise and outspoken critic, as 
one may judge by this note in Lord Mor- 
ley’s journal of a holiday he spent with 
the Gladstones, in 1892, Gladstone being 
then eighty-two: 


After breakfast Mrs. Gladstone came to my 
room and said how glad she was that I had not 
scrupled to put unpleasant points; that Mr. Glad- 
stone must not be shielded and sheltered as some 
great people are, who hear all the pleasant things 
and none of the unpleasant; that the perturbation 
from what is disagreeable only lasts an hour. 


Mrs. Giadstone, born Catherine Glynne, 
lived to see her great man safely at rest 
from his labors, and herself followed him 


two years later. 

Men of science seem to have been par- 
ticularly fortunate in their wives. Hux- 
ley’s wife, according to his son, was his 
“help and stay for forty years; the critic 
whose judgment he valued almost above 
any, and whose praise he cared most to 
win.” He “ invariably submitted his wri- 
tings to the criticism of his wife before they 
were seen by any other eye. To her judg- 
ment was due the toning down of many a 
passage which erred by excess of vigor, and 
the clearing up of phrases which would be 
obscure to the public. In fact, if any essay 
met with her approval, he felt sure it 
would not fail of its effect when published.” 

The astronomer Kepler would have 
counted his wife as his greatest discovery, 
and the debt of Pasteur to his wife’ and 
daughter is dwelt on by all his biographers. 

“Tt is impossible,” says one of them, 
“rightly to appreciate Pasteur’s life with- 
out some understanding of the immense 
assistance which he received in his home. 
Whether in discussing forms of crystals, 
watching over experiments, shielding her 
husband from all the daily fret of life, or 
busy at the customary evening task of 
writing to his dictation, Mme. Pasteur was 
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at once his most devoted assistant and in- 
comparable companion.” Another writer 
gives a very human picture of the great 
scientist running up from his laboratory, 
after making one of his discoveries, to an- 
nounce it to his wife and daughter, em- 
bracing them as he did so, with the tears 
running down his cheeks. 

Agassiz and his wife were such close fel- 
low workers that in the preface to “A 
Journey in Brazil” we find them saying: 


Our separate contributions have become so 
closely interwoven that we should hardly know 
how to disconnect them. 


Another great traveler, Livingstone, had 
an intrepid wife by his side in all his ex- 
plorations till that last one in which he 
had to dig her grave in the valley of the 
Zambezi, and go on alone through “ Dark- 
est Africa” indeed. 

Literary men, for the most part, do not 
seem to have been fortunate in their wives 
—though their wives might perhaps prefer 
the matter stated to the effect that they 
have seldom been fortunate in their hus- 
bands. So, perhaps, Mrs. Carlyle might 
have put it, though one cannot but feel 
that honors were even in that tragic mis- 
alliance. It was to a mother and sister 
that the sad, difficult soul of the author of 
“Sartor Resartus” turned for sympathy 
and understanding not in vain. 

Browning, as we know, was one of the 
happy exceptions. In that perfect union, 
where each inspired and was inspired by 
the other, it would be hard to say which 
gave most. To be at once muse, wife, and 
poet has perhaps never again happened to 
woman — each the other’s poet and each 
eager to acclaim the other as the greater. 

“She has genius; I am only a pains- 
taking fellow,” said Browning once. “Can’t 
you imagine a clever sort of angel who 
plots and plans and tries to build up 
something—he wants to make you see it 
as he sees it—shows you one point of view, 
carries you off to another, hammering into 
your head the thing he wants you to under- 
stand; and while this bother is going on, 
God Almighty turns you off a little star— 
that’s the difference between us. The true 
creative power is hers, not mine.” 

Browning’s other inspirer, Shelley, tragic 
as was his first love, found in his second 
wife, Mary Godwin, one of the heroic wom- 
en of the world. Poe’s ill-starred life knew 
one happiness, that of his beautiful, adored 
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child-wife; and American men of letters 
generally seem to have been happier in this 
respect than their European fellows. What 
a true comrade had Hawthorne in his wife, 
and who does not know the anecdote of his 
coming home from his office, downcast with 
the news that his post in the custom- 
house had been taken from him—how his 
wife, far from showing concern, briskly lit 
a fire in his study, arranged paper and 
pens, then laughingly sat him down at his 
desk, saying: 

“ Now, you can write your book 

Of Emerson’s life with “ Lidian ”—his 
pet name for his second wife, Lydia—it has 
been said that it was as if “ two angels had 
set up housekeeping together.” In the 
delicate art of living with a transcendental 
philosopher, Mrs. Emerson was more than 
matched by Mrs. Bronson Alcott, wife of 
probably the most helpless idealist ever 
brought face to face with this perplexing 
world. It is laughable as well as pitiful to 
think what would have become of the gen- 
tle founder of “ Fruitlands ” — Alcott’s 
vegetarian community near Concord— 
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without the common-sense “ mothering ” 
of his wife and of that daughter whose 
literary gift, first displayed in “ Little 


Women,” was afterward to support her 
whole family. 

One would like to dwell on Louisa Al- 
cott’s part of the story. Of course, the 
father was such an absent-minded angel 
that it was impossible to be angry with 
him. A story is told of his returning from 
a lecturing trip, having, to the dismay of 
his family, lost his overcoat and with it all 
the eagerly anticipated proceeds, except one 
dollar. 

“T call that doing very well,” said the 
kind wife. “Since you are safely home, 
dear, we don’t ask anything more!” 

And this characteristic passage in one of 
the daughter’s letters to her sister speaks 
volumes: 


I feel very moral to-day, having done a big wash 
alone, baked, swept the house, picked the hops, 
got dinner, and written a chapter in “ Moods.” 


What musicians owe to women would 
fill many volumes—and how women have 
fared at the hands of musicians would 
make a prodigious supplement. Behind 
all the music of Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
Wagner, Liszt, Gounod, Grieg, as some 
master lays his bow upon the violin, or his 
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fingers on the piano, or the sea of sound 
surges and floats up from the orchestra like 
a storm gathering in a forest, with low 
plaining as of breaking hearts, or sudden 
sweeping volume of passionate melody, 
there seem to rise at times, like wraiths 
borne on the wind, the starry souls of 
women, who loved and gave and suffered— 


She was only a woman, famished for loving, 
Mad with devotion, and such slight things; 
But he was a very great musician, 
Grimacing and fingering his fiddle-strings. 


In that cloud of witnessing women are 
not merely the women who inspired the 
tumultuous passions that create.a “ ‘Tristan 
und Isolde ” or a Chopin “ Fantaisie,” but 
sometimes it is a devoted sister like Fanny 
Mendelssohn, or a tender mother like the 
mother of Richard Wagner, to whom we 
find the great sound-compeller writing in- 
deed, as he himself says, like a lover to a 
sweetheart: 


Now I have left you, the feeling of thanks for 
that grand love of yours toward your child, which 
you displayed to him so warmly and so tenderly 
again the other day, so overpowers me that I fain 
would write, nay, tell you of it in accents soft as 
of a lover to his sweetheart. Yes, and still softer 
—for is not a mother’s love far greater, far more 
untainted, than all other? 


Behind the monuments of masculine 
genius, whatever their nature, there is al- 
ways to be seen, hovering like .a spiritual 
presence, the soul of some woman. Behind 
the marbles of Michelangelo rises the state- 
ly form of the noble and pious Vittoria 
Colonna. Through her Michelangelo be- 
came poet as well as sculptor, as his lofty 
sonnets to her bear witness. 

“ Without wings,” he wrote to her, “I 
fly with your wings; by your genius I am 
raised to the skies; in your soul my thought 
is born.” 

Behind the dialogues of Plato it is not 
only Socrates we see, but Aspasia too, and 
those other learned women of Athens who 
were his most ardent disciples. Of Dante 
it is scarcely necessary to speak, for the 
pure girl-star that was Beatrice has be- 
come the symbol for all time of the up- 
lifting and transmuting influence of woman 
—of the mere thought and dream of a 
loved woman. For in Dante’s case it was 
no more than a dream that inspired and 
sustained him through all his bitter pil- 
grimage. 
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There is no need, either, to speak of 
Petrarch and his Laura, to whom he at- 
tributed all his inspiration: 


Thus if in me is nursed 

Any good fruit, from you the seed came first ; 
To you, if such appear, the praise is due; 
Barren myself till fertilized by you. 


And there is not a poet from Petrarch 
to the latest hatched of present-day night- 
ingales that has not, or could not, say 
the same thing. Nor is there a successful 
business man, lawyer, statesman, man of 
affairs, who would not say it, too. When 
there is a George Washington there is al- 
ways a Martha Washington, and every 
James Madison has his “ Dolly.” Always 
behind the achievement, whatever its na- 
ture, there are the love and the enthusi- 
asm of some unselfish woman, making the 
purpose and ambition of “her man” her 
only object in life, dreaming, planning, 
cheering, praising, ever on the watch to 
keep him up to his best endeavor, the jeal- 
ous guardian of his strength and peace, his 
muse, his mother, his wife, his sister, his 
nurse, his incredibly good friend. 

How infinitely tender, almost unearthly, 
is this quality in women! I find it no- 
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where more sensitively expressed in words 
than in some letters to Edwin Booth by 
the wonderful young wife, Mary Devlin, 
who was to be his for so short a time—for 
she died at twenty-three. Booth was des- 
pondent and hesitating about his career, 
and this is how she writes to “the 
being God has given me to influence and 
cherish ”: 


We must ever dwell above the thunder, treading 
beneath our feet the black clouds of dissension. 
You are too great ever to descend to discord. I 
have too high an appreciation of the divine spark 
God has gifted you with, and which you entrust 
to my care, ever to cause you to seek another 
sphere than your natural one. 


And, again: 


If my love is selfish, you will never be great. 
Part of you belongs to the world. I must remem- 
ber this, and assist in its blossoming, if I would 
taste of the ripe fruit. That will prove a rich 
reward. 


How touching is this divine proprietor- 
ship of women—“ the being God has given 
me to influence and cherish.” 

It is not so with men. No, not even 
with the best of them! 


HER LETTER TO HIM 


* Wuart shall I say to him, heart of my heart? 
How shall I write to the dear one I love? 


The thoughts that I send must form cloth of gold, 
Both warp and woof, of words throbbing with life. 


Sweet must they be, yet not too sweet. 


Oh, no! 


Just the faint memory of other days 

Must they suggest; happy, too, must they be; 
Yet a fine sadness must read "tween the lines. 
Not, like a child, say crudely I miss him, 
My heart is aching to hear his dear voice; 
Yet must he see the sad curve of my lips. 

He must hope that he is breaking my heart 


By his absence—hope, not be sure. 


Oh, this letter! 


Oh, no! 


It must blow hot and cold, 


Demure, a bit impish be, shy and gay; 

Frank, too, yet not too frank—not one small word 
May be said that would face me and shame me. 
It must hold lips to be kissed, yet not hint— 

Yet not hint that I—how can I say it? 

It must make him fly to me, tell his love, 

Clasp me close in his arms; yet not reveal 


One word of my secret. 


Oh, this letter! 


Was there e’er such a task as this of mine— 
To write my heart’s message to my beloved? 


Laura Withrow 
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from the Senator’s fingers to the 

pile on the table. The Senator 
leaned back in his chair, shading his eyes 
with a rugged hand, and smiled into 
vacancy. 

As he sat there alone in the big library, 
he looked old and worn. Lines of thought, 
furrows wrought by his mental struggle, 
seamed his broad, benevolent face. 

It was a remarkable face—the most re- 
markable in Congress, a writer once said. 
It reflected two strikingly different per- 
sonalities. Beneath the placid contour of 
years of easy living lay the rugged out- 
lines that typified the pioneer, the fighter. 
The strong line of the jaw was softened 
by the accumulation of flesh, but the 
hawklike nose and the occasional contrac- 
tion of the bushy brows harked back to 
an earlier and different period. 

As the Senator stared across at the por- 
trait that hung above the mantel, the 
smile deepened and grew tender. The 
eyes of the man in the plain gray uniform 
gazed resolutely back at him; high resolve 
and grim determination shone in every 
feature. It was the face of a soldier who 
would spike his guns and die, but never 
surrender. 


i last of the neatly typed pages fell 


by éforce 
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The Senator stretched out a hand to the 
portrait in a gesture that was half greet- 
ing, half apology. He shook his head 
slowly, and the smile half faded. 

“You wouldn’t understand, old dad, 
would you?” 

The outstretched hand dropped. He 
stared for a moment at the pile of papers. 
Then he rose, walked slowly to the door, 
snapped off the light, and left the room. 

In the cool darkness of his bedroom he 
lay long awake, thinking, planning the de- 
tails of his speech of the morrow, when 
the Weston Disarmament Bill would come 
before the Senate. It was the big concep- 
tion of a big man, this idea that the time 
was ripe to lay aside the sword, and that 
the United States should set an example to 
the nations of the world by disbanding her 
fleets and her armies and inaugurating 
the millennium of universal peace. 

For long weeks Senator Weston had 
fought a continuous struggle. He had had 
to face the hostility of half the nation’s 
press; the united opposition of the mili- 
tary faction; the unrestrained murmurs of 
the leaders of his own party. His patient, 
affable persuasion had broken down every 
obstacle, turned aside harmless each at- 
tack; and to-morrow, if his speech was 
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received as he fully expected it would be, 
the bill would pass. 

“ And our country will take her place 
among the nations, clad in the white 
robe of peace, serene in the defense of 
righteousness.” 

He smiled in the darkness as his lips 
softly formed the words. 

Suddenly he started and sat up, listen- 
ing. A faint sound from the library below 
caught his ear, as if some one unfamiliar 
with the place were fumbling in the dark. 
Then he heard the unmistakable click of 
an electric switch. Through the open door 
he could see a faint glow reflected through 
the stair opening from below. For a mo- 
ment he sat bewildered, then relaxed. 

“ Dorothy is late to-night,” he said. 

Slipping out of bed, he threw a dressing- 
gown about him and descended the stairs. 


II 


Pusuinc aside the heavy portiéres, he 
stepped forward into the library. Then he 
halted, one hand still clutching the folds 
of the curtain. 

In the chair he had occupied earlier in 
the evening sat not his daughter Dorothy, 
but a man whose face, muffled to the eyes 


in a dark handkerchief, and shaded by 
the wide brim of a felt hat, showed only 
in the narrow strip between. The intruder 
was engrossed in the pile of manuscript 


that Weston had left on the table. At 
the slight noise of the Senator’s entry he 
turned toward the door and dropped a 
quick hand on the butt of an automatic 
pistol that lay beside the papers. 

For a long moment the two men stared 
at each other, both stiffened into tense 
rigidity. Then the man at the table re- 
laxed, as if he sensed the other’s helpless- 
ness. With a jerk of his head he motioned 
the Senator to a chair near the door, still 
keeping his weapon ready for instant 
action. 

The Senator dropped into the chair with 
an odd sense of relief at the loosing of the 
tension. He still kept his gaze fixed on 
the strip of face above the handkerchief, 
striving to penetrate the shadow and read 
the expression of the other’s eyes. 

“ Good evening, Senator,” remarked the 
intruder at length. 

The voice revealed little. It had not the 
raucous tones of the thug, but it reflected 
nothing of the personality behind it. It 
was simply a voice. 
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Senator Weston did not answer. It did 
not surprise him that the stranger recog- 
nized him; most people in Washington 
knew him, at least by sight. His mind 
was absorbed in his effort to pierce the 
obscurity of the other’s personality and to 
frustrate the obvious purpose of his visit. 

Finding himself unanswered, the masked 
man leaned back in his chair and removed 
his eyes from the Senator’s face, to glance 
about the room. His hand left his weapon 
and played idly with the pile of manuscript 
upon the table. 

Senator Weston imperceptibly gathered 
himself in his chair, and his hand stole 
out furtively in the direction of the pistol. 
The intruder seemed to be absorbed in the 
survey of his surroundings. 

The Senator ventured a bolder move- 
ment. His chair creaked. The stranger’s 
eyes turned on him in a flash, and the 
pistol covered him. He sank back in his 
seat. 

“ Keep still!” came the peremptory or- 
der from beneath the mask. 

Physically, the Senator subsided. Men- 
tally he was, if possible, more alert than 
before. 

“Who are you?” he asked at length. 
“ By what right do you come here in this 
lawless fashion?” 

The usual blandness of his tones was ab- 
sent. A hint of heat crept into his voice. 

The other man’s shoulders shook slightly. 
The pistol’s muzzle quivered an instant, 
without losing its bead upon the Senator’s 
chest. His answer had a hint of amuse- 
ment in its tones. 

“The name doesn’t matter. Undoubt- 
edly the intrusion is strictly illegal—unless 
you consider the force of arms a justifi- 
cation.” The shadowy eyes studied the 
pistol reflectively, then met the Senator’s 
quizzically. “It’s rather an interesting 
point for discussion, but unfortunately I 
can’t afford the time.” 

The Senator reflected indignantly. It 
struck him forcibly that all the superior 
arguments were on the side of the stranger. 
His eyes stole to a push-button near the 
door, unluckily several feet out of his 
reach. His lips opened. 

“ Help! ” 

With a bound the intruder was upon 
him, and a rude hand muffled the half- 
uttered cry in the Senator’s throat. The 
pistol-muzzle was jammed rudely against 
his ribs. 


OF ARMS 
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“ Here, this won’t do!” spoke the vis- 
itor, a hint of sternness creeping into his 
voice. “ Stand up!” 

The Senator studied the situation. The 
pistol covered him very effectually, and 
the hand that held it did not waver. He 
could see a steely glint in the eyes under 
the broad hat. He stood up. 

“ Now turn your back. Hands behind, 
please. Quick, Senator! I’m prepared to 
go as far as you force me to!” 

The Senator obeyed. A quick hand 
snatched away the cord that held his dress- 
ing-gown about the waist, and a moment 
later he was neatly pinioned, with a skill 
which, he reflected, could only have come 
from long practise. A cover torn from 
a near-by table effectively gagged him 
against further outcry. 

“ Now you can sit down,” his captor 
suggested, falling back into his former easy 
manner. 

A vagrant breath of air sent the top 
sheet fluttering from the pile of papers on 
the table. He recovered it and, replacing 


it, weighted it with his heavy automatic. 
A sardonic twinkle lightened his eyes. 

He glanced across at his captive. 
“Interesting contrast, that,” he com- 


mented. “Senator Weston’s speech on 
disarmament—with a pistol for a paper- 
weight!” He chuckled audibly. “ And 
your reaching for the gun the minute I 
wasn’t looking! You don’t always follow 
your own preaching, I’m afraid, Senator. 
Well, I must get to work.” 

He bent over the prisoner, exploring his 
bonds with skilful fingers; then, certain 
that his captive was secure, he dropped a 
cushion on the floor in front of the big 
safe. Placing an attentive ear close to the 
lock, he began delicately to twirl the knob 
of the combination back and forth. 

Senator Weston, unheeding the discom- 
fort of his bound condition, sat staring at 
the man in almost ludicrous amazement. 
The ease with which he had been trapped 
in the midst of his own house by this 
mysterious intruder rankled in his soul. 
His eyes went from the alert figure seated 
at the safe door to the grim old man above 
the mantel. In the steady gaze of the 
portrait he seemed to note a look of 
disapproval, as if the silent witness of 
events were disappointed at his son’s easy 
capitulation. 

And then, breaking into the soft, rhyth- 
mic click of the whirling knob, came the 
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slam of a closing door and the light tap, 
tap of heels across the hall. 

With a bound the burglar was on his 
feet, the pistol in his hand nervously swing- 
ing back and forth in front of the por- 
tiéres that closed the entrance. These 
parted, and the figure of a young girl, 
slender and straight in her simple evening 
gown, stood on the threshold. 


Ill 


As the. masked man recognized the char- 
acter of the new arrival, the pistol dropped 
at his side, and he warily drew back a step. 
The girl stood amazed in the entrance to 
the room, her wide, gray eyes staring at 
the menacing figure before her. Then she 
caught sight of the huddled body of the 
Senator, sprawled in the big chair, and 
sprang toward him with a little cry. 

Before she could reach him the intruder 
was between them, a hand raised in warn- 
ing, the pistol creeping upward from his 
hip. He studied the girl as her bewildered 
eyes slowly took in the situation. 

“Now,” he demanded, “will you be 
quiet, or must I fix you like him?” 

He nodded toward the helpless figure of 
the Senator, whose eyes, above the muf- 
fling folds of the gag, shot wrathful sparks 
of fire at him. He laughed shortly, an 
almost noiseless, quite mirthless laugh. 

“ Good girl!” He nodded approvingly. 
“ No fuss. That’s sensible!” 

His eyes roved over her appraisingly 
and fixed themselves on the magnificent 
rope of pearls that glowed against the 
cool background of her neck. He thrust 
out a hand and caught the pendant, brush- 
ing the girl’s neck in the eager action. 
She drew back, flushing from the centact. 
Instantly his hand clasped her bare arm. 

“ Particular, eh?” he sneered. 

As she shrank from him and sought to 
disengage herself from the grasp, he pressed 
closer. Finding her efforts unavailing, she 
stiffened coldly, and met his eyes disdain- 
fully. Only her color and the quickened 
movement of her breast betrayed the height 
of her emotion. 

Dropping his pistol on the table, the 
intruder, still holding her firmly by the 
arm, loosened the clasp with his free hand, 
and, catching up the gleaming string of 
jewels, dropped them carelessly into an 
outside pocket. 

“ We'll call it square, Senator, and leave 
the safe for the next man.” 
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His glance flickered about the big room, 
finally resting on the pile of papers on 
the table. Then his eyes shot to the au- 
thor of the manuscript, trussed like a fowl 
in his big chair. 
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captor’s grip relaxed, his bent form 
straightened. He shot another lightning 
glance at the helpless Senator. 

“ But I could have done it, Senator— 
remember that!” he said slowly. 
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“T wonder,” he mused, turning to the 
girl, “ how your peace-loving father would 
fancy—this! ” 

Very slowly his free arm circled the girl’s 
waist. Heedless of her struggles, he drew 
her close to him. The masked lips bent 
toward her averted face. 

For what seemed an eternity she stood 
awaiting this last indignity. Then her 














“NOW, WILL YOU BE QUIET, 
OR MUST I FIX YOU 
LIKE HIM?” 


With a sudden push he sent the girl 


whirling against the wall. With the same 
impulse, snatching his pistol as he went, 
he flashed across the room to the closely 
drawn curtains before a French window 
opening on the terrace. He paused a mo- 
ment to wave a derisive farewell with the 
gleaming string of pearls, then disappeared 
behind the curtain. His flying footsteps 
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sounded on the terrace for an instant; then 
silence. 

The girl bent over her father, fumbling 
with the knots that held him helpless. As 
she loosened the last one, and freed his 
hands, he snatched the improvised gag 
from his mouth, and with surprising agility 
leaped to the desk telephone. His daugh- 
ter stood amazed, almost as much bewil- 
dered by the new personality before her 
as by the events just past. 
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His eyes met the steady look of his 
father’s portrait. 

“ No, you wouldn’t understand, old dad! 
You were wiser than I, sir!” 

A heavy hand fell on the manuscript. 
The Senator crushed the sheets into a 
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Gone was the placid, easy-going diplomat 
she knew. The jaw was tense, the bushy 
eyebrows drawn, and into the transmitter 
poured a torrent of cold wrath—the icy, 
deliberate speech of a cool fighter roused 


to action. Concisely Senator Weston de- 
tailed to police headquarters the events of 
the evening, and hurled a parting volley 
of action-compelling epithets after them. 
He hung the receiver up swiftly, and 
gathered his daughter into his arms. 

As the tension broke, and Dorothy 
sobbed herself into comfortable relaxation 
in the haven of his embrace, he soothed 
her tenderly. 


HE PAUSED A MOMENT TO WAVE A DERISIVE 
FAREWELL WITH THE GLEAMING 
STRING OF PEARLS 


shapeless bundle, tore the crumpled mass 
to shreds, and fed the fragments to the 
smoldering fire. The dancing flames cast 
queer, flickering lights about the room. 
The features of the portrait seemed to 
soften for an instant in a smile. 

An answering smile—a grim, tight-lipped 
smile—lit the Senator’s face. From a 
drawer in the desk he drew an old frontier 
revolver. With loving fingers he caressed 
the rust-stained barrel and spun the cylin- 
der. He looked up again at the portrait. 

“ But you’d understand this, old dad!” 
He held up the ancient pistol like a votive 
offering. “‘ Millions for defense!’ That 
was your motto. You were right, sir! 
Come, child, let’s go to bed.” 


IV 


Two days later, in a cheerful glow of 
morning sunshine, the Senator sat at his 
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desk, opening his mail. He clipped the 
string that bound a small parcel and re- 
moved the cover of the box. Wonderingly 
he lifted from its nest a string of pearls 
that gleamed in the sunlight. Pinned to 
them was a newspaper clipping, which the 
Senator slowly straightened out and read, 
with a curious expression on his face. 

“ Amazing scene in the Senate,” the 
head-lines announced. “Senator Weston 


urges an adequate defensive program—au- 
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thor of disarmament bill electrifies his 
audience with eloquent speech in favor of 
preparedness for war— Millions for de- 
fense ’ his plea.” 

“ Dorothy,” called the Senator, 
something for you in the library.” 

Musing, he toyed with the pearls, watch- 
ing their changing colors flicker in the sun- 
light. He smiled up at the portrait. 

“T think, old dad, we owe our mysteri- 
ous visitor a vote of thanks!” he said: 


“ T’ve 
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SIR DOUGLAS HAIG, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF ON THE FIGHTING- 
LINE IN FRANCE, AND SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON, HEAD 
OF THE STRATEGY BOARD IN LONDON 


N the last days of 1915 the cables 

] brought a brief but momentous message 

from England. They told of the retire- 
ment of Sir John French from active com- 
mand in Flanders. Coupled with this 
stirring announcement were the names of 
two British soldiers—one whom America 
first heard of after Le Cateau, and one who 
was practically quite unknown to the world 
at large. 

The first was Sir Douglas Haig, who suc- 
ceeded Field-Marshal French as leader of 
the British army on the western front. The 
other was Sir William Robertson, who be- 
came chief of the General Staff in London. 

When the history of this great war is 
written, the date of these two appointments 
may heave up large in the vision of the 
historian, or it may pass almost unnoticed. 
The results which these two soldiers shall 
bring forth within the next few months will 
decide that point. It will decide whether 
England has at last—or, rather, so early— 
found her Grant and her Sherman, or 
whether she is for a further period doomed 
to try out her McClellans and Popes, her 
Burnsides and Hookers. 

Short or long, this period is inevitable 
when a democracy goes to war. A republic 
—which England really is—is not built for 
war. It is built for peace. The finely 
trained readiness of the Germans was 
bought at a price that a free people will 


not pay in times of peace, because they 
will not give up their ideals of freedom. 

It therefore follows that for a time—for 
weeks, months, or even years, as the case 
may be—they are going to be at a disad- 
vantage in the face of an adversary who 
has devoted the sinews of two generations 
to the building of a striking force. 

Because the menace was ever close at 
hand, the liberty-loving French had com- 
promised to a certain extent with their per- 
sonal and national ideals, lest they should 
lose all. When the attack came, they were 
at least partially ready. The hour of pain 
and disappdintment was comparatively 
short before they began to see hopeful 
signs. Joffre cut down the incompetent in 
droves. In the first three weeks of the war 
the official head of general after general 
fell before his inexorable mandates. Instant 
action, hardihood, daring, and judgment he 
demanded—and excuses availed not. 

For many reasons the British have been 
much slower in pulling themselves together. 
They had to start almost from nothing 
when their excellent but comparatively tiny 
army of professionals dwindled to a shadow 
after the retreat to the Marne in Septem- 
ber, 1914, and in the terrible three weeks’ 
battle around Ypres during the following 
month. 

In that desperate struggle, which stopped - 
the German drive for Calais, the task of 
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GENERAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG, FIELD-MARSHAL FRENCH’S SUCCESSOR IN COMMAND OF 
THE BRITISH FIGHTING FORCES IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London 


the British soldiers was one that they per- 
haps knew how to handle better than any 
others—a bloody, stand-up fight on fixed 
lines, where there was no hope in retreat 
and no chance of support. Then came a 
new kind of warfare, and an English army 
that did not know anything about even the 
old kind. The new soldiers were civilians 


in uniform. They were put through inten- 
sive training and officered by intelligent, 
high-minded men, as brave as steel swords, 
but with barely more than a hasty ground- 
ing in the complicated and highly technical 
profession of scientific warfare. 

With this sort of material new methods 
of fighting had to be worked out among the 
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GENERAL SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON, WHO HAS RISEN FROM THE RANKS TO BE CHIEF OF 
THE BRITISH IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF 


From a photograth by Elliott & Fry, London 


locked and interlocking trenches. General 
French, a skilful cavalry leader of what is 
now the old school, won a half-victory or 
two, but demonstrated after a year’s work 
that he was not the man for the mission. 
So French retired, to receive well-earned 
honors, and there were two candidates for 


his high command. Both of them were 


Scotsmen. Both were earnest, able soldiers, 
students and strategists, men of rare force, 
courage, and the instinct of command. And 
if any proof be needed that England is 
essentially a democracy, it is here. Sir 
Douglas Haig is an aristocrat of the aristo- 
crats, but Robertson is altogether and 
wholly a son of the people. 
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France may point to her cauliflower- 
farmer of the Pyrenees as the chief of her 
armies, but England’s new chief of staff be- 
gan as a stable-boy and footman. And up- 
on him, as much as upon his high-born 
associate, will fall the glory or the shame of 
England’s military adventures in 1916. 
The appointment of General Haig to 
succeed French did not occasion much sur- 
prise in England. Again and again French 
had in his official reports told Britain of her 
debt to the coolness, vision, and stern fight- 
ing qualities of the silent Scot who held 
every post of danger from Mons to the 
Marne and back to the red field of Ypres. 
At Mons his command, the First Corps, 
was in grave difficulty, along with the rest 
of the British army, when the French line 
began swinging back like a great gate, and 
exposed the right flank of the British to a 
crushing blow. 
At Le Cateau it is reported that for 
an hour or two the British commander-in- 
chief lost hope. It did not seem possible 


that Haig could come through with even a 
fragment of his tired and shaken corps. 
3ut by rare judgment and coolness, and by 
using to the utmost the desperate efforts of 


the French to aid him by indirect attacks, 
Haig succeeded in extricating his men from 
what appeared for a time to be a hopeless 
position. 

None of the British commanders stood 
in the forefront at the Marne, where the 
brunt of the battle fell upon the French 
armies; but in the pursuit of the retreating 
Teutons General Haig again got his name 
into the despatches. His brilliant opera- 
tion in crossing the Aisne and holding the 
north bank won the plaudits of the sternest 
military critics in France. Then, when the 
British had been shifted northward, came 
Ypres. In the last hours of that terrible 
business Haig, stunned by a shell that 
killed or wounded his whole staff, is said to 
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have reeled up and down the line like a 
drunken man, shifting men and units here 
and there, and piecing out a thinning front 
that just held until the German rush was 
spent. 

Like Haig, Sir William Robertson has 
studied his calling with passionate devotion. 
He enlisted as a private, earned a commis- 
sion, and by sheer power and ability rose 
from command to command. He was with- 
out social prestige or political influence; 
but he showed a genius for soldiering and 
a love for work that make nothing of these 
aids to ambition. It is told of him that 
when he was a trooper he hired a comrade 
to read to him from military text-books 
while he was currying his horse. 

Like Haig, too, he served in South Africa 
and in India, and always with a calm, sure 
mastery of his command and his task. It 
is for this reason that he was chosen to 
shoulder the tremendous responsibilities of 
his new position. Haig will be the active 
force in the trenches, but behind him is 
Robertson, who must plan and reason and 
think for all the field commanders in all 
the theaters of war. 

It is only thus that wars of great magni- 
tude, fought on many fronts, can be won. 
They must be won in the brain of the chief 
of the General Staff. Each commander in 
each separate campaign must necessarily 
have a more or less distorted view of the 
magnitude of his own operations. It is the 
task of the chief at home to correlate these 
ideas, to coordinate and instruct, to make 
all commands and all operations work in 
close harmony to the best advantage. He 
is not trying to win a battle or a campaign. 
He is trying to win a war. 

Haig must solve the problem of trench 
warfare. Robertson must wield the mili- 
tary strength of Britain as a single sword. 
And England believes that they are the 
men for their tasks. 


VISION 


As far the things of seeming 
Transcend the things that are, 

As is the firefly’s gleaming 
Transcended by the star. 


Men’s eyes, with clear elation, 
May range from pole to pole, 
But ’tis the imagination 
Reveals the perfect whole! 


Clinton Scollard 
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HEN the Japanese drove the last 
\ \ remnant of Chinese authority out 
of Seoul, and set the table for the 
final swallowing of Korea, the last man to 
leave the capital of the Hermit Kingdom 
was a bull-necked young politician who was 
known in several chancelleries as Yuan 
Shih-kai, the Chinese director-general of 
trade and international relations in Korea. 
That was his official title. Unofficially, 
he was known as a bold intrigant, a daring 
schemer, of unusual coolness, judgment, 
and audacity. He had checked the emis- 
saries of Tokyo at every turn until, beaten 
in trickery, Japan drew the sword and cut 
her way through the feeble resistance of 
the great Chinese jellyfish to a position of 
commanding importance in Korea and 
throughout the Far East. 
When the guns began to shoot there was 
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nothing for Yuan Shih-kai to do but to get 
out of Seoul—a feat which he accomplished 
under the guard of British sailors. 

This was only half of the difficulty, how- 
ever. In other countries a diplomat whose 
mission is unsuccessfully terminated by war 
or other causes returns to his own capital 
in a state of honor in direct proportion to 
his share in the failure of-the mission; but 
the Manchu rulers of China ordered these 
things otherwise. They had a genial habit 
of cutting off the heads of dignitaries 
who chanced to fail in a duel of diplomacy 
merely because the scene of combat had 
shifted to the battle-field, where gallant 
armies and navies did their best without 
equipment—the military funds having been 
spent in additional decorations for the im- 
perial palaces. 

In spite of this tradition, and although 
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Yuan Shih-kai, who had witnessed 
the downfall of his country’s influ- 
ence in a rich empire, was not a 
Manchu, he returned unmolested 
to Peking, where he was made 
much of at the court of the dowager 
empress. 

The explanation of his im- 
munity from punishment 
may be given in two 
widely different ways. 
The “historical ” 
version is that the 
young man _ had 
displayed such 
marked ability as 
a diplomat, ad- 
ministrator, or- 
ganizer, and 
soldier that his 
failure at Seoul 
was not held 
against him. 
The great Li 
Hung Chang 
thought well of 
him, and was 
influential enough 
to protect him. 

The other is one of 
those “behind the 
scenes” stories that 
level-headed, earnest An- 
glo-Saxons bring back aft- 
er a score of years in the 
ancient empire. It is a 
rather complicated but very 
interesting tale, especially 
as the chief figure has lately 
accepted the reversion of 
the imperial crown of the 
Manchus. 

According to this roman- 
tic story—which was given 
with much detail to the 
writer by a man who has 
been for many years a 
close student of Chinese 
affairs—the rise of Yuan 
Shih-kai dates back to the 
fact that the late dow- 
ager empress was rath- 
er a_ disgraceful old 
lady. Graft, intrigue, 
and even worse things 
were rampant at her 


court. It 15 said, for in- From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood 
& Underwood, New York 


stance, that one of the 
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principal reasons for the complete 
defeat of the Chinese navy at the 
hands of the Japanese was the 
diverting of the navy funds by 
the chief of her household to the 
rebuilding of the Summer Palace. 
Men who had no official standing, 
and whom you would not 

care to invite to dinner, 

were the real rulers of 

China by virtue of 

the old dowager’s 

favor. First among 

these was one 

Jung Lu, a Man- 

chu, who had 

been her lover 

before she mar- 

ried the Em- 

peror Hsien- 

feng. Jung Lu 

had also gone 

through the 

ceremony of 

becoming 

a blood-broth- 

er to Yuan 

Shih - kai, the 

resourceful and 

enterprising young 

Chinese from Honan. 

This is quite a cere- 

mony in China, and 

is binding above all 

other ties. Just why Jung 

Lu should have picked out 

Yuan as a blood-brother is 

not clear. Yuan is of the 
full-blooded Chinese, a 
people for whom the ruling 
Manchus professed no small 
contempt. He was the son 

of a district governor in the 
province of Honan, born in 
1859. From his early youth 

he had had his eye of am- 
bition on the official service 

of the empire; but-for a time 

it seemed as if the doors were 
shut against him. In the first 
place, he was not a 

Manchu; and again, his 

education was deficient. 

The age-old system 
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get work, municipal administration, cost 
system and purchasing, estimate and ap- 
portionment, does not much matter. What 
he knows about the ancient classics of 
Chinese literature matters materially. 
Herein Yuan fell down in his examinations. 

And here it was that Yuan Shih-kai’s 
blood-brother began to figure large in his 
destinies. Among the slant-eyed but punc- 
tilious gentlemen of China blood-brother- 
hood appears to have a significance all but 
incomprehensible to the western mind, 


which holds its obligations rather more 
lightly. Indeed, the Chinese do not meas- 
ure up to many of our standards. In their 
tongue there is no equivalent for a “ scrap 
of paper,” as applied to a written obliga- 
tion. What a certain generation of Ameri- 
cans was taught to consider as “ business 
acumen ” the Chinese merchant regards as 
plain dishonesty. There are other matters 
in which we might study their ethics with 
some spiritual profit. 

And a blood-brother is a blood-brother. 
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There is more or less actual transfusion of 
blood in the ceremony, and it is a binding 
tie, so much so that, according to this ver- 
sion of history, the tale of Yuan’s life hangs 
thereby. 
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China. As a result of the operations of the 
Celestial armies, the Hermit Kingdom was 
brought under the political domination of 
China. 
Yuan played an important, albeit not 


























LITTLE P’U YI, THE LAST OF THE MANCHU EMPERORS OF CHINA, WHO WAS DEPOSED 
FROM THE THRONE OF HIS ANCESTORS ON FEBRUARY I2, IQI2, TO 
MAKE WAY FOR THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 


Failing to enter the public service by the 
classical examination route, Yuan presently 
bobbed up in Korea as a military secretary 
attached to the Chinese army. This Ko- 
rean campaign stands out all by itself in 
rather pathetic loneliness as the one suc- 
cessful military adventure of modern 


conspicuous, part in these affairs. He dis- 
played remarkable ability as a military 
organizer and as a tactful diplomat. Ac- 
cording to one story, his achievements 
attracted the attention of Li Hung Chang, 
and it was by his procurement that Yuan 
was made political resident at Seoul. 
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TSI-AN, THE FAMOUS DOWAGER EMPRESS OF CHINA, WIFE OF THE EMPEROR HSIEN-FENG--FOR 
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THE FIRST—AND LAST—CHINESE HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT IN SESSION——-THIS BODY GREW OUT OF DR. 
SUN YAT SEN'’S REVOLUTION, AND WAS ABOLISHED BY YUAN SHIH-KAI AS SOON 
AS HE WAS FIRMLY SEATED IN THE PRESIDENCY 


This was in 1883, when Yuan was 
twenty-four years old. It is clear that no 
matter- what secret or open influences may 
have been at work for him, he was un- 
doubtedly a young man of astonishing 
talents. He was entrusted with the supreme 
command of the Chinese troops in Korea, 
and with the more important and delicate 
game of diplomatic intrigue. 

It was his job to maintain the authority 
and prestige of China in the Hermit King- 
dom, and it was a considerable assignment. 
Handling merely the natives should have 
been fairly simple, but Korea was even 
then plainly coming in between the upper 
and the nether millstones. From opposite 
directions the Japanese avalanche and the 
Slav glacier were closing in, and the only 
question was which would arrive first. 

At one time it looked as if the Japanese 
had checkmated Yuan and won the puppet 
King of Korea away. In the latter feat 
they had undoubtedly succeeded, but in 
regard to the former they had reckoned 
without Yuan. With startling suddenness 
and simplicity he conducted what was 
known as the Palace Revolution of 1884. 
The Japanese legation was burned, and the 
Korean monarch was brought back to his 
“ allegiance.” 


In the light of subsequent history, it is 
probable that the war between Japan and 
China, which broke out ten years later, was 
inevitable from that day; but the fact was 


not yet apparent. Yuan continued to hold 
forth at Seoul, and to meet and beat all 
comers in the game of lies, trickery, hood- 
winking, and sculduggery which is known 
as international diplomacy. 

But in 1894 all of his fine-spun combina- 
tions were ripped up with the sword. Japan 
and China went to war, and Yuan had to 
flee from Seoul, where the Japanese were 
filled with a strong, not to say feverish, 
desire to lay hands on him. The ubiqui- 
tous British bluejackets were on hand, as 
usual, and they saved Yuan and got him 
safely home. 

As you know, China did not fare particu- 
larly well in the struggle that efsued. It 
was a war of the Japanese nation against 
the Manchus of Peking, and a large part 
of the Celestial Empire utterly declined to 
take it seriously. 

Like most countries that have any great 
meridian length, China is sharply divided 
into a north and a south. It is well to un- 
derstand that fact, which has a vital bearing 
on Chinese politics and Chinese history. 
The south is not much interested in the 
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affairs of the north, and the northern 
Chinese look down on the southern. 

The Chinese are not a homogeneous 
people, and have never had a strong central 
government. They are proud of their im- 
memorial civilization; but, in terms of 
modern international cant, they have never 
possessed a national will. This is probably 
due to the fact that in their attitude to- 
ward the world they have never felt the 
need of a national will. 

China is a huge aggregation of compara- 
tively small democratic communities, each 
sufficient unto itself in all essential matters. 
With any one of these little local 
governments what has tran- 
spired in the next one, or the 
one beyond that, has mattered 
comparatively little. 

There are to-day only ten 
thousand miles of railroad in 
China. There are _ wide 
stretches of rich land without 
a road worthy the name of a 
cow-path. The idea of being 
welded into one great co- 
ordinated nation has never 
occurred to the 
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typical Chinese. If he understood the out- 
lines of the German theory of national ef- 
ficiency promoted by a ubiquitous official 
paternalism—which he does not—it would 
be his pet abomination. 

This in a large measure explains the 
Chinese tolerance of the Manchu conquer- 
ors. They—the Manchus—were remote. 
To the average Chinese, Peking was a far- 
distant place, which he never expected or 
desired to visit. Occasionally he came into 
contact, more or less indirectly, with 
Manchu graft, but there was little interfer- 

ence with his local affairs; and beyond his 
local affairs his interest in things 
governmental was negligible. This 
explains the indignation of the 
governor of Kwangtung, in the 
summer of 1894, when a Japa- 
nese cruiser appeared and be- 

gan capturing the gunboats in 

the harbor of Canton. He 

went out at once and protested. 

It was a very unfriendly and 
high-handed proceeding, he 
urged. The Japanese com- 
mander admitted that, 
measured by the 

















DR. SUN YAT SEN-— THIS BRAVE AND HIGH-MINDED RADICAL PLANNED AND LED THE 
ASTONISHING REVOLUTION WHICH RESULTED IN THE DOWNFALL OF THE MANCHU 
EMPERORS, BUT HE LACKED THE ADMINISTRATIVE GENIUS FOR 
BUILDING A SOLID STATE ON DEMOCRATIC LINES 
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CHINA'S FIGHTING MEN OF THE NEW TYPE, PART OF THE CHINESE MILITARY FORCE ORGANIZED, 
DRILLED, AND OFFICERED ON STRICTLY MODERN LINES--THE CREATION OF THIS 
ARMY HAS BEEN ONE OF YUAN'S MOST IMPORTANT ACHIEVEMENTS 


higher standards of true friendship and 
brotherly love, the operation seemed open 
to criticism; but he took the somewhat 
logical position that so long as Japan and 
China were at war, it was clearly his duty 
to grab Chinese war-ships. 


“ But you are entirely mistaken,” the 


governor explained. ‘“ We have, indeed, 


heard some talk of a war between your 
people and those fellows up north; but we 
don’t know anything about it, and we care 
still less. That is why we feel so keenly 
your attempt to drag us into it.” 

The writer does not vouch for the steno- 
graphic accuracy of these remarks, but. in 
spirit the incident was much as described. 


























REPUBLICAN CHINA ON THE FIRING-LINE, DURING THE REVOLUTION “OF IQII-IQI2—A THREE-INCH 
FIELD-PIECE OF THE REBEL ARMY IN POSITION BEFORE THE BATTLE OF HANKOW, 
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Aside from the lack of trans- 
portation, without which there 
can be no coordinated nation, 
there is between different sec- 
tions of the country even the 
barrier of alien speech. A few 
years ago, during the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration, I made 
friends with a veteran gunner 
on a Chinese cruiser. He'could 
talk enough English to let me 
know that he had fought the 
Japs at the battle of the Yalu, 
and I was eager to get his 
version of that first fleet en- 
gagement between modern 
steel-clad ships. He said some- 
thing in his own tongue, and 
I asked an educated Chinese 
who was with me to interpret. 

My companion laughed. 

“Why, my dear chap,” he 
said, “‘ you have a much better 
chance to understand him than 
I have. Perhaps you can make 
something out of his pidgin- 
English. I couldn’t make any- 
thing out of his Chinese!” 

And when Li Hung Chang 
pleaded for peace with the 
Japanese delegation, he 
summed up the whole situa- 
tion in one pathetic protest. 

“T can’t fight you all by 
myself,” he said, when he was 
demanding reasonable terms. 

But to get to Yuan Shih-kai. 
When the war was over he was 
still in high favor at Peking— 
which meant that he was in 
high favor with the dowager 
empress. So far as can be 
judged from the annals of that 
period, he was the one man in 
China who really understood 
the principles of organizing 
and leading a modern mili- 
tary force. 

That was among his first 
achievements. He. organized 
an army corps which was an 
army corps in every sense of 
the word. It could be de- 
pended on to follow its officers 
and to fight with judgment 
and discipline. 

In this wise Yuan rose from 
one honor to another. He 


A RED CROSS DETACHMENT OF THE CHINESE ARMY ON THE MARCH—CHINA’S MODERN MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT IS AS YET SMALL, BUT IT IS COMPLETE 
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was at first judicial commissioner of Pe- 
chi-li. In 1897 he commanded the army 
aforementioned, and then he was made 
governor of Shantung. 

It was while he held this office that the 
Boxer uprising swept through northern 
China. Yuan Shih-kai instantly and vigor- 
ously opposed it,.and it was undoubtedly 
due to his influence that the ferment did 
not flow over into the southern and south- 
western provinces. Much influence was 
brought to bear on him to join the move- 
ment against all “foreign devils.” The 
leaders of the outbreak declaimed against 
the foreigners and all their machinations, 
and promised Yuan immunity from every- 
thing—including bullets—if he would join. 

There is a story that he took them up on 
the matter of bullets. He informed them 
that he had had some experience with 
the leaden missiles of the “ foreign-devil ” 
variety, and he gravely doubted the im- 
munity of the Boxer commanders. If he 
were convinced of this fact, he said, he 
would seriously consider joining them. 

Whereupon one of the more zealous of 
the fanatics offered his own body for the 
test. He invited Yuan to take one of the 


rifles of the foreign brand and shoot at 
him. Yuan accepted the offer, and bound 


himself to abide by the result. He took a 
modern high-power rifle and shot that 
Boxer chief full of holes. Being fair- 
minded men, the other leaders thereupon 
recognized Yuan’s right to remain aloof. 

Still Jung Lu, his blood-brother, re- 
mained high in favor with the dowager 
empress, and still Yuan went up the scale, 
aided by his own ability and by the kindly 
regard of the awful old lady who ruled 
China “ from behind the curtain.” But the 
emperor, Kwang Hsu, one day conceived 
the notion that he would be monarch in 
fact as well as in name. He summoned 
Yuan and ordered him first to seize Jung 
Lu and have him decapitated forthwith, 
and then gently to confine the dowager in 
such a manner that she would trouble no 
one thereafter. ; 

Yuan, so the story goes, departed quietly 
on a special train for Tientsin, where Jung 
Lu, now viceroy of the important province 
of Chihli, had his official residence, and in- 
formed his blood-brother that the Son of 
Heaven had ordered him to cut off his, 
Jung Lu’s, head. The friends held a hasty 
but serious confab, with the result that 
Yuan hurried back to the palace of the 
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dowager, where he told his story and 
claimed sanctuary. After that Kwang Hsu 
had, if possible, less authority than before. 

Debauched weakling though he seems to 
have been, Kwang Hsu had a memory that 
held good for*several years. The dowager 
seemingly understood this fact, for she des- 
ignated P’u Yi, the infant son of Prince 
Chun, as the heir to the throne. This little 
boy was also the son of Jung Lu’s daughter, 
the old empress having arranged the mar- 
riage of his parents. This was a bit of 
motherly foresight on the part of the dow- 
ager, who readily perceived that there 
would be short shrift for Jung Lu and Yuan 
and her other friends if the titular emperor 
got a free hand with them. 

To make assurance sure beyond perad- 
venture, she also arranged for Kwang Hsu’s 
death to take place as nearly simultane- 
ously with her own as possible. At least, 
that is one more crime that is charged to 
her account. It may have been merely a 
coincidence, but it is a fact that the dow- 
ager and the emperor died within a few 
hours of each other. 

But Kwang Hsu lived long enough to 
pen, in the quavering chirography of a 
man sick unto death, a message to Prince 
Chun, the regent. Written in the imperial 
vermilion ink, this brief document ordered 
the prince to “ behead the traitor, Yuan 
Shih-kai.” 

Now, Prince Chun was not a blood- 
brother to Yuan. He was merely the 
husband of the daughter of Yuan’s blood- 
brother. It is probable that he would have 
executed the order if Yuan had not mys- 
teriously received the tip that he had 
better vanish. He vanished. It appears 
that Sir John Jordan, the British minister, 
got him safe conduct from Shanghai to his 
own province of Honan, and when he next 
came publicly to light he was in his home 
town of Changtefuh. 

Such is the story of the first rise and fall 
of Yuan Shih-kai. You can use your own 
judgment about accepting its details as ac- 
curate. It is a fact, however, that Yuan 
fled to Honan. It was given out by the 
regency that “ by imperial clemency ” he 
had been permitted to retire in order to 
“ nurse a sore leg.” 

In the mean time American colleges and 
other schools had been busily at work in 
China, and a new generation of enlightened 
young men had come forward. There were 
several reform movements, and finally there 
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ENTRANCE OF THE PALACE OF THE DOWAGER EMPRESS TSI-AN, IN THE FORBIDDEN CITY, PEKING 
From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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A MONUMENT TO GERMANY'S VANISHED DREAM OF EMPIRE IN CHINA—THE INSCRIPTION ON ONE OF 
THE HILLS OF KIAU-CHAU, NAMING IT DIEDERICHSSTEIN, OR DIEDERICHS ROCK 


appeared that singular and astonishing 
figure, Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the father of the 
Chinese Republic. 

It is a pity that it is not possible, within 
the limits of the present article, to go into 
the character and career of this remarkable 


young man. In a land wedded to the tradi- 
tions, not of centuries, but of thousands of 
years, Dr. Sun suddenly emerged as an ex- 
treme radical—a socialist of the militant 
school, burning with high courage and full 
of glorious ideals of a free China. 

He raised the flag of rebellion in the 
southern provinces, and millions of his 
countrymen rallied behind him. It was a 
remarkable movement, and the world 
looked on in amazement. 

The revolution was almost an instantane- 
ous success in the south. Nothing could 
stand before Sun Yat Sen and his followers, 
and no one seemed inclined to try. Prince 
Chun and the Manchus went from nervous- 
ness to panic, and begged Yuan to come 
back and save them. He replied that his 
“ sore leg” had not yet healed. 

The revolution spread, and the appeals 
to Yuan became more insistent. Finally, 
when it was agreed that he should return 


to Peking practically as dictator, he re- 
turned; but it soon became clear that the 
day of the Manchu was over. 

Dr. Sun was elected provisional presi- 
dent of what might be called the Chinese 
Southern Confederacy; and for a time it 
looked like a divided China, with a republic 
in the south and a limited monarchy in the 
north. But the pressure from the south 
grew stronger and stronger. There were con- 
ferences between Yuan and the republican 
chiefs; and finally, on February 12, 1912 
—the birthday of Abraham Lincoln—the 
ancient empire came to an end, the dynasty 
of the Son of Heaven was finished. Prince 
Chun, with his family and followers, with- 
drew, and Yuan was empowered to organize 
the Republic of China. Dr. Sun resigned 
from the provisional presidency to give him 
a free hand. A constitution was drawn up 
and elections were held. 

But Sun could not “stay put” very 
long. He did not like the way things were 
going. Again he broke out in the south 
with ideas too radical for a full-grown 
republic, let alone one newly born. The 
influential men of his party refused to fol- 
low him further, and he left China. 
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With everything at odds and ends in the 
new republic, there was a fine opportunity 
for a resumption of the game of interna- 
tional banditry at the expense of Chinese 
territory; but the state of European affairs 
was so uncertain that the military powers 
were anxious to avoid fresh commitments. 
Yuan was permitted to go along until the 
great war broke out. Then Japan attacked 
and took Germany’s colony of Kiau-chau, 
and followed up her success by making 
other demands on China. 

German intrigue was also active, and in 
the general confusion there grew up—or 
was fostered—a demand for a “strong 
central government.” Yuan had abolished 
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the Chinese parliament, and was daily ma- 
king his position stronger. In effect, he was 
already emperor. His provisional accept- 
ance of the crown, on December 11 of last 
year, was mainly a formality. 

What the immediate future will bring, 
it is impossible to forecast. No one who 
knows the East seems to take Yuan’s titu- 
lar aggrandizement as a serious matter. 
The feeling is that in the light of China’s 
ancient civilization Yuan is but a phase 
an incident. 

The great fact is that the Chinese na- 
-tion, the mighty slumberer, four hundred 
millions strong, is at last waking from the 
sleep of centuries. 


by 

J 
Storace 
bourke 


HEN Marie Louise came into this 
W world her mother went out of it, 
so until she was ten she dwelt 
at various army posts with her father, Cap- 
tain Dan Denton. Then he was killed in 
the Philippines, and she was packed off, 
with a hundred and one tokens of affection 
from the officers, to a stiff, stately house 
on a stiff, stately avenue in New York, 
wherein lived the dearest, gruffest grand- 
father in the world, and a grandmother 
who was not so gruff, but every bit as dear. 
The grandfather was a retired rear-ad- 
miral. Faithfully and long had he guarded 
his country from hostile invasion; but 
Marie Louise, black-haired, black-eyed, 
and dainty, tripped into his life and cap- 
tured his heart without a blow. 
When one’s ancestors have all been 
soldiers, it is only natural that one should 
be somewhat keen on courage. Marie 


Louise was as brave as D’Artagnan. Also 
she was wondrous pretty, which was a gift 
of God. Because of her beauty and her 
wit, and that little something which men 
call charm, she was wooed individually 
and collectively and steadily by every 
youth in her set. But each lengthening of 
her frocks found her heart yet free, and at 
twenty, though perhaps a bit bored by her 
many disillusioning affairs, she still was 
waiting for her Prince Charming to stalk 
up and claim her. 

And then she met Sheridan. It was at 
a summer-resort town on Lake Superior, 
where they had gone to escape the rear- 
admiral’s yearly hay-fever. 

“Dear me,” she said to her grand- 
mother, on their second evening. “ I don’t 
believe there’s a man in this whole world 
who can talk anything but sports or busi- 
ness or theaters! The day of gallants is 
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past, I’m afraid.” She turned to her 
grandfather. “ There aren’t any more men 
like you and father, are there, granddad? I 
wish we had lived in the time of Coeur de 
Lion!” 

The old man smiled. 

“ I‘met a young chap this morning,” he 
said. “ Think he’ll interest you, too. He’s 
seen a deal of the world. I'll bring him 
round, if you wish.” 

So Sheridan was introduced, and Marie 
Louise liked him on the instant. He didn’t 
boast of his prowess at polo or football, he 
didn’t quote Ibsen, and he didn’t embar- 
rass her with fusillades of compliments; 
but one felt that he could ride and shoot 
and sail, and that he was familiar with 
worth-while books and plays, and that he 
realized and appreciated Marie Louise’s 
charms. And they became friends. 

He found her one evening on their cot- 
tage veranda, day-dreaming, with Conan 
Doyle’s “ White Company ” in her lap. 
He sank to the steps at her feet. 

“Aha, afield with Chandos and Du 
Guesclin!” he said. “They were great 
old warriors, weren’t they?” 

He was settling himself with his back 
partly toward her. She noticed his great 
length, lean and wiry; the top of his brown 
neck above his collar; the shock of blond 
hair; the strong profile, high forehead, 
straight, rather long nose, good jaw, and 
positive chin, which would have made his 
countenance stern-looking but for the thin- 
lipped, humorous mouth. And she thought 
with a little quickening of her heart that 
this man would compare well with any of 
her champions. 

He looked up, and she closed the book. 

“Ves.” she said, “they were real 
heroes!” She leaned back in her chair. 
“ Things are so prosaic, so matter-of-fact, 
in this age, that it’s a relief to go back 
to the men who did great deeds without a 
golden reward for inspiration. I know 
them all, these brave men of history, and 
I love them all, too. They’re my friends!” 

He was grinning. 

“ And who are some of the favorite 
figures in this Walhalla of yours?” 

She thought for a moment. 

“Oh, the Greeks and Romans that one 
read of in high school, and Charles Martel, 
and the old blind King of Bohemia who 
died at Crécy with his knights about him, 
and Warwick—why, I could go on for- 
ever! But I hate being laughed at.” 
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Sheridan denied the charge stoutly. 

“ And, of course, Washington and all 
the succeeding heroes of your own coun- 
try?” he suggested. 

“ Of course, and my granddaddy and my 
father.” She stopped. “ You are laugh- 
ing again. Haven’t you any admiration 
for personal heroism?” 

“ Indeed, yes, I’m quite fond of it in 
the abstract,” he bantered. “I love to 
watch it in others, or read of it. Nothing 
like it, in fact!” 

She ignored his flippancy. 

“ Don’t you sometimes long to do daring, 
resolute things—to bet your life against a 
venture?” 

“Well, I'd hardly commit myself that 
far,” he confessed. “ This life is too pleas- 
ant and satisfying and altogether desirable 
to take any chances with. If you don’t 
mind, I'll continue my own sweet existence 
like the butterfly or the song-bird, greet- 
ing each day with music, and trying my 
little best to make people happier by my 
presence.” He tapped his chest. “In me 
you see a convinced pacifist!” 

Marie Louise allowed him a withering 
stare. 

“ For a clever man, you are most essen- 
tially stupid at times,” she said. 

“No, I’m not,” he retorted quickly. 
“ But I like you too well to pretend an 
interest in your romantic creed. Courage 
isn’t a rare flower. Most men possess it 
to a certain extent. But there’s not much 
occasion to display it, nowadays, except 
in sticking to one’s business in life through 
all the bumps and jolts. Real heroics have 
been usurped by the movie directors.” 

Then they argued delightfully and at 
great length; but just as he was leaving, 
Marie Louise leaned down from the porch 
rail with a soft light in her eyes. 

“ You'd like to be a frightful scoffer, big 
man, but you’re not convincing. I fancy 
you’d so forget yourself as to do brave 
things, if you had the chance. You would 
now, wouldn’t you? ’Fess up!” 

Sheridan laughed nervously and dropped 
his hat. 

“ Good night,” he gulped. 


II 


TueEy were returning from a dance at 
one of the hotels. The night was fine, 
and Marie Louise proposed a walk home 
by the roundabout shore drive. 

Men are stronger than girls, of course. 
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They can run faster, ride harder, and work 
longer without showing signs of distress. 
Hence it will ever remain an insoluble 
mystery that a dance which invariably fits 
a man for hours upon hours of sleep will, 
in nine cases out of ten, leave a girl as fresh 
as when the first strain of music sounded. 

Sheridan was frankly tired. He walked 
on without speaking, but now and then he 
stole a glance at the little beauty beside 
him—perhaps to flag his drooping spirits. 

“ And wasn’t Helen Arthur’s frock too 
perfectly darling?” Marie Louise chattered. 

She didn’t expect an answer, but was 
compelled to relieve herself of this weighty 
subject. 

“ Er—yes,” he answered absently, and 
added, to himself: “‘ My feet are dead tired. 
Great Scott, her eyes are larger than.ever!” 

“ But didn’t you think that that Burton 
girl’s hair was a fright? That style is en- 
tirely out of date.” 

No reply from Sheridan, but he said to 
himself: 


“‘ T’ll be stiff as a board to-morrow. Gee, 


I could hide both those hands in one of 
mine!” 

Presently they came to a lonely stretch 
just before the road swerved away from 


the lakeside. A thick growth of trees and 
bushes ran along one side; on the other, 
many feet down the sheer face of the cliff, 
boomed the black waters of the lake. The 
girl shivered a little and drew nearer to 
Sheridan. 

“T’m glad the moon’s so bright,” she 
said. “ This place is mighty spooky!” 

“ Little heroine!” he murmured, with a 
smile. 

Straightway she crossed the road and 
marched along, with head up, close to the 
dark branches. 

“Tt is spooky,” he said, following her; 
and in his voice there lurked a note of 
tenderness scarcely appropriate to the com- 
monplace remark. 

She instinctively recognized the new 
tone, and cast a_ half-timid, half-eager 
glance at her sobered companion, who was 
plodding along with Cempressed lips and 
hands clenched in his pockets. 

“I do believe he’d hug me if he dared!” 
she thought, and blushed at the wicked- 
ness of the fancy. 

Twice Sheridan started to speak, and 
twice broke off with a cough or a sputter. 
Finally, mastering his embarrassment, he 
began: 
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“T haven’t known you very long—as 
time goes—have I?” 

At once her pulse started beating tele- 
graphic danger-signals. 

“ I’m going to be proposed to!”’ was the 
galloping message. “ I’m going to be pro- 
posed to, right on this very spot!” 

She stopped, facing him in sudden panic. 

“In your mind, no doubt,” he went on, 
speaking with evident difficulty, “it is 
merely a passing acquaintance; a summer’s 
friendship that dies as the summer dies. 
But with me it’s different. I feel that I’ve 
been waiting for you. When I met you, 
your thoughts, your instincts, your likes 
and dislikes were ali so congenial to mine 
that I sort of accepted you as a part of 
my life—like a twenty-first birthday or an 
incipient mustache.” 

He was toying with a white glove. 

“You see, I’ve known you for a long 
time—ages before we were introduced— 
just like the twenty-first birthday or the 
mustache. I seemed to be aware that 
when the time came you just must happen 
along. But you are more wonderful than 
the birthday or the mustache!” 

He raised his eyes, and she read in them 
what she had suspected for some time— 
what he was trying to tell her haltingly in 
words. 

“You are the most wonderful being I 
have ever encountered.” he went on. “I 
know what your ideals are, and I know 
I fall pitifully short of them. But all that 
I have, all that I am, all that I ever hope 
to be, I lay at your feet; for I love you!” 

She was looking up at him with her 
hands on her breast. He covered one of 
them with both of his, more in a grasp 
of good faith than an embrace. 

“I love you very dearly, Marie Louise!” 

Marie Louise sighed. A strange dizzi- 
ness seized her. Her heart raced and 
pounded till she thought he must hear it. 
Her eyes were blinded with ecstatic tears. 

“Oh!” she whispered, placing her free 
hand on his arm. “Oh, please, please 
wait! I—I can’t speak.” 

Her head was bowed, and he bent down 
till he could feel her hair in his face. 

“ Marie Louise—darling!” he breathed. 


III 


Two men stepped through the trees into 
the road. They were a rough-looking pair. 
Both wore masks. Both had guns. They 
looked as if they needed their masks and 
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knew how to use their guns. One of them 
addressed the lovers. 

“ Stick up your hands!” 

It was grotesque, unreal; like telling a 
ghost-story at high noon. But the man 
dispelled any illusion of unreality by an 
admonitory wave of his gun. 

“ Stick ’em up quick,” he ordered, “ er 
I'll croak yuh!” 

Sheridan was too drunk with happiness 
to understand, all in a moment, whether 
this was grim jest or grim reality. He 
reviewed in a flash the possibilities of 
resistance. 

He noticed the distance between the rob- 
bers and himself. He entertained, and 
immediately dismissed, the idea of spring- 
ing upon the nearest. He considered an 
attempt to wrest the gun from the one that 
approached to search him, and to beat the 
other one to the first shot. And in the 
end—like most sane men, heroes included 
—he followed the promptings of his horse- 
sense. Marie Louise, who had felt the arm 
beneath her touch grow rigid, and the 
form contract, had her hand shaken off, 
and saw his arms slowly raised above his 
head. 

“ Remember, there’s a lady.” 

That was all that he said, and he moved 
in front of her. 

The highwaymen lost no time in vacilla- 
tion. The smaller one, a typical pick- 
pocket, wizened and ratlike, handed his gun 
to his partner, and, with a deftness born 
of practise, stripped Sheridan of his watch 
and purse and studs, and even his cuff- 
links. 

“You can go now,” said the larger, 
tougher one, who had stood guard. “ An’ 
keep yer face in front o’ yuh, young feller. 
Don’t look round behind yuh, er we’ll use 
the gat on yuh!” 

Sheridan waited for Marie Louise to 


precede him, and they started on again 


along the road. The girl appeared dis- 
traught. He held his peace, thinking to 
give her time to regain her composure 
before saying any words of comfort or 
assurance. 

So they continued on their way, neither 
speaking, until they had ascended the 
veranda steps of her home. She was a 
stride ahead, and when she reached the 
top she half turned. He put out a hand 
to detain her, and spoke heartily. 

“ T hope you’re not upset, Marie Louise. 
It was really nothing much. My trinkets 
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can easily be replaced, and there was no 
actual danger. I knew they wouldn’t 
shoot if I behaved; so you mustn’t mind.” 

He smiled, but she turned on him in a 
fury. 

“You coward!” she gasped. 
you despicable coward!” 

He winced like a spurred horse. 

“ Why—why, what do you mean? 
Why—why, Marie Louise!” he stuttered 
in blank bewilderment. 

She waved him off. 

“Go, please,” she said. 
it worse by excuses!” 

“ Why, Marie Louise—little girl—you’re 
beside yourself!” 

He attempted to grasp her hands, but 
she stopped him. 

“T thought you were a man,” she wailed 
with approaching hysteria. “I compared 
you with my heroes, and I thought you 
were as brave, as noble as they. I thought 
you would show yourself a hero if you had 
the chance; and now—now my dreams are 
gone. You have killed something within 
me. You are a coward!” 

She stamped in her frenzy. 

“ Will you please go? Can’t you see [ 
hate you—hate you?” 

Had he not been so angry and hurt, 
Sheridan would have laughed. As it was, 
he asked brokenly: 

“What could I do? 
could I do? 
had nothing!” 

“You could have fought them. You 
could have torn their guns from them— 
as any brave man would have done. But 
it’s useless to talk. Will you go, you 
coward, you craven?” 

“Yes, I will go.” 

He had pulled himself together, and he 
spoke with a contemptuous coldness which, 
even in her rage, thrilled and cut her with 
a sense of fear. 

“T will go directly.” He was talking 
slowly, measuring his words. “ But first 
I wish to say that some time I shall per- 
haps have another opportunity to live up 
to your twisted creed of bravery. Then 
I think you will realize that what you con- 
sider heroism would be merely suicidal 
madness.” ; 

Indignant and fuming, he left her with- 
out a good night. She watched him stalk 
away, kicking now and then savagely at 
stray pebbles in his path. 

Until he was out of sight she stood, a 


“ You— 


“ Don’t make 


What on earth 
Two men with guns, and I 
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desolate little figure, huddled against a 
pillar on the porch. Then she crept wearily 
into the house. She was disillusioned— 
wronged, she thought; heart-broken, she 
knew. She had builded a god for herself, 
and had begun to worship him; but she 
had builded her idol of sand, and the storm 
had speedily burst upon it and crumbled it 
to pieces. 

In her room, with sleep an impossibility, 
she tried to plan for the remainder of her 
broken life. She would enter a convent, 
leaving the world behind, and taking with 
her only the memory of a man as he 
should have been. She would take up 
nursing, go to the leper islands, or some 
other terrible place, and work among awful 
dangers, devoting her life to others. She 
would become a flirt. There were scores 
of men who would crawl to her at her 
slightest nod, but—and the thought be- 
came more insistent—were any of them 
worth the nod? Could any of them fill 
the gap in her life that the loss of Sheridan 
had left? 

Again and again she went over the hold- 
up. As her mind gradually grew calmer 
and clearer she remembered that in some 
respects Sheridan had not acted like a 
coward. He hadn’t quaked; his teeth 
hadn’t chattered; his voice had been firm, 
his speech coherent and unexcited. In 
fact, she began to see that he had kept 
his head remarkably well. 

Had she been too hasty in her judgment? 
Was her creed of bravery really a twisted 
one? In fine, was it possible to think of 
an explanation and a reconciliation? 


IV 


Forty years of naval service had dulled 
what sense of tact the rear-admiral had 
ever possessed. He did the unpleasant 
things he had to do, and said the unpleas- 
ant things he had to say, in a blunt man- 
ner that was often a trial to his wife and 
granddaughter. 

The next morning, when Marie Louise 
appeared for breakfast—a late breakfast 
—he was tramping up and down the room 
like a troubled old bull. 

“JT suppose you can stand bad news 
without crying, or fainting, or anything 
like that,” he blustered finally, watching 
her over his glasses. 

The girl glanced up in excited curiosity 
and apprehension. What had happened 
now? 
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“ No use crying or going off in all sorts 
of hysterics!” he was grumbling. “No 
use at all!” 

The grandmother came over and drew 
one of Marie Louise’s hands into her 
own withered one, and patted the girl’s 
shoulder. The rear-admiral sat down, and 
fiddled with his watch-chain. 

“ Tt’s Sheridan,” he began. “ After he 
brought you home last night he met with 
an accident—got into a fight with high- 
waymen. He was shot. They shot him 
all to pieces, and he’s going to die!” 

The grandmother felt Marie Louise 
relax in her arms, and feared that she 
had swooned; but the girl merely gasped 
and muttered in a queer, frightened 
voice, like a youngster repeating to itself 
broken bits of a lately heard fairy tale: 

“ They shot him all to pieces, and he’s 
going to die!” Then she nodded to the 
rear-admiral. “Go on, daddy—tell me 
about it!” 

She had once been overcome while swim- 
ming, and the memory of the helpless mo- 
ments as she lay in the deep water had 
never left her. She was experiencing the 
same impressions now. She seemed en- 
veloped in the same gloomy darkness. Her 
head throbbed in the same maddening way. 
She felt the same choking sensation, which 
not only compressed her throat, but crawled 
down and clutched at her very heart. 

But she must be brave! She would not 
faint—she was determined upon that. 

A copy of one of Whistler’s heads hung 
on the wall opposite her. She fixed her 
eyes on the boyish face that smiled out 
at her from the frame. It was behaving 
very crazily, swaying slowly, mocking her 
with its smile, and murmuring over and 
over: : 

“ He’s going to die—he’s going to die!” 

Never looking away from it, she heard 
confusedly the rear-admiral’s jerky, dis- 
jointed recital. 

“Don’t know what possessed him. 
Must have been crazy—just crazy, that’s 
all. Heard it from Jamieson himself this 
morning, and he said that the lad must 
have been crazy to do it. Wasn’t a chance 
to get away with it; there were two of 
them, and they both had guns. He must 
have been a fighter, though—just a crazy 
fighter, I guess!” 

He realized that he was rambling, and 
started over again. 

“You see, Jamieson was held up last 
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night on his way home from a late party. 
Just where the road turns off from the 
lake, you know. Lonely piece of land 
right there, and two men with guns jumped 
out and held him up and rifled him. Hard- 
ly believe it, would you? Never connect 
thugs with a place like this! Must have 
been working on one of the freighters. 
Anyway, just then Sheridan came round 
the turn, and one of the men covered him 
and told him to stop; but Jamieson says 
he just laughed savagely and jumped at 
the highwayman. Of course the fellow 
blazed away and shot him once or twice; 
but Jamieson says he came right on and 
closed in as if he’d never felt the bullets. 
They went down fighting, and tusseled all 
over the road. The other chap was jump- 
ing around trying to get a shot at Sheridan 
and to keep his eye on Jamiesen at the 
same time. I suppose, if the worst came 
to the worst, Jamieson would have waded 
into the little rat who was covering him; 
but in another minute he heard a motor 
coming toward them, and the robber heard 
it, too, and bolted. 

“ There were three men in the machine, 
and it took their combined efforts to pry 
Sheridan off the hold-up man. He had him 


by the throat, and had almost choked him 
to death. Nearly gone himself, too; cough- 
ing and spitting blood. Well, they secured 
the robber, and rushed Sheridan to the 


hospital. You’d think it was Jamieson’s 
own son, he feels so badly about it; and, 
bless my soul, so do I!” 

The rear-admiral removed his glasses 
and brooded for a moment. 

“T went over to the hospital as soon 
as I heard it. He got pegged four times, 
and two of the wounds are mighty bad— 
one in the stomach and one that’they think 
went through a lung. He was a very dear 
friend to you, honey—a very dear friend 
to us all, and I’m afraid he’s going to die!” 

“ Yes,”. nodded the picture, “ he’s going 
to die!” 

Marie Louise sighed piteously and 
nestled closer to her grandmother. She was 
a murderess — that was as plain as day. 
Her pettish taunting had made Sheridan 
throw his life away. He had told her that 
he might some time have another oppor- 
tunity of living up to her twisted creed of 
bravery, and he had deliberately gone out 
to seek it. 

As the hideous reality of what she had 
done bit its way to her brain she struggled 
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from her grandmother’s arms and stag- 
gered to her feet. The picture on the wall 
faded and disappeared in a mist. 

“Oh, oh!” she quavered. “ They’ve 
shot him, and he’s going to die! And I’m 
going to die, too, daddy—because I love 
him!” 

So she fainted, instead. 


V 


For more than a week a forlorn little 
maid spent the best part of each day just 
outside a door in a hospital corridor. For 
more than a week she alternately drooped 
and fluttered at the varying reports of a 
game that was in progress on the other 
side of the door, where a man was rolling 
dice with death. 

Then, one day, a tired doctor came 
through the door with news; and a dear 
old lady who had been with the little maid 
most of the time wept profusely. A blus- 
tering old gentleman who had also been in 
regular attendance, tramping up and down 
the hall, uttered several explosive ejacula- 
tions. The girl slipped off to a window at’ 
the end of the corridor, pressed her hands 
to her aching temples, and gazed out, won- 
dering why the trees were so much greener 
and the sky so much brighter than they 
ever had been before. 

The next day she was allowed to peep 
for a moment through the door at a lined, 
unshaven face, a trifle less white than the 
pillow that supported it. The patient was 
asleep, so he did not see the tears in her 
eyes. 

The next day he was not asleep, though 
he seemed so; but he thought the tears 
in those black eyes were a figment of his 
imagination. 

When at length they pronounced him 
strong enough for a visit, she was ushered 
in, to behold him shaven and shorn and 
rather glorying in a chaste dressing-robe 
of heliotrope hue. Both the patient and 
his visitor were shy. Besides, there was 
a nurse of forty who hovered near the 
bed like a mother-bird. ‘ 

Marie Louise, seated so close that Sheri- 
dan could smell a perfume which brought 
back vividly the night of the dance, had 
lost her power of speech. Against her will 
she stared, fascinated, at a heliotrope 
shoulder through which, she knew, a bul- 
let had torn its course. 

“ Tf only he would speak!” thought she. 

“Tf only she would say something!” 
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thought he, discovering new wonders in her 
hair and her eyes and her mouth. 

The flowers needed fresh water, and the 
nurse left the room with them. Marie 
Louise raised her eyes and caught his, 
which were fixed hungrily on her face. 

“* Does—does it hurt—much?” she stam- 
mered, indicating the shoulder. 

“Tt’s stiff,” he confessed. “ This one’s 
all right.” 

“ This one ” was the one nearest to her, 
and the hand belonging to it was stretched 
outside the counterpane, not far from her 
own hand. 

“ You’ve been very good,” he said slow- 
ly, with his eyes down, like a bashful boy. 
“ They told me how thoughtful you were. 
And you sent flowers and things—and in- 
quired—and everything—just as if you 
were my people.” He stroked a heliotrope 
tassel with the hand outside the counter- 
pane. “TI have no parents or relatives, 
you know, and the flowers and things—and 
you took such an interest—even when I 
was almost over the edge. I feel a grati- 


tude that I can’t very well explain, lying 
here like a useless invalid.” 

“ Oh,” she breathed, “ you mustn’t talk 
like that about such—such shabby little 


efforts!” 

“T was rather out of my head for a 
while,” he went on, not heeding her. 
“When I came round, your flowers were 
about the first things I saw clearly. You’ve 
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no idea how they bucked me up. Do you 
know ”—he was twisting the tassel nerv- 
ously—“ I believe an illness of any kind 
brings out the feminine qualities in men. 
I was lying here last night, feeling mighty 
lonesome and blue, and the nurse brought 
in your flowers—roses they were; and— 
and the scent of them brought back 
thoughts, you know. It made me so mis- 
erable and so happy that—I couldn’t help 
it—I—I cried. I actually cried like a 
girl.” His face was averted. “I thought 
I was a man, but I guess I’m pretty much 
a baby!” 

Marie Louise had slipped to her knees 
and buried her head in the counterpane, 
very close to the tassel and the hand. 

“Oh, no!” she sobbed. “ You’re not— 
you’re not a baby. You’re a hero! And 
I’m a wretch for what I said that night. 
Oh, won’t you please, can you ever—can a 
hero ever forgive a little fool?” 

The wound in his shoulder pained him 
when he moved, and he had three others 
scattered about, so I don’t know how he 
did it; but in some way he managed to 
shift his head over until he was near 
enough, and then he kissed her. He kissed 
her on her little ear, because her face was 
hidden. 

“ T’m not a hero—I’m a lover, and you’re 
my sweetheart,” he murmured. “My 
sweetheart!” he repeated, and kissed that 
little ear again. 


AT WINTER’S END 


Our world, shall it turn colder 
Now cold suns wane? 
Draw closer, growing older! 
Our hearts shall gain 
From dearer love a warmer glow 
Than in the golden song-time, long ago! 


Oh, snow-time has its joyance, 
Its buds of hope! 
Love reaches then clairvoyance, 


And sunsets ope 


Gateways to visions more sublime 
Than any sunrise of the summer’s prime! 


The end near? 


Wherefore sadness 


To know it, dear? 
At winter’s end comes gladness, 
The new spring’s cheer! 
Love in the frost can feel no threat— 
The earth remembers; can the heart forget? 


Stokely S. Fisher 
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in anxious conference with an ex- 
perienced Washington hostess. 

“Of course,” said the older woman, 
“ the official social activities keep us pretty 
busy during the season, but the season only 
lasts, you know, from the New Year to 
Lent.” 

Because the experienced hostess was the 
wife of the junior Senator from her State, 
the Congressman’s wife had made bold to 
disregard the rule that no calls shall be 
made until the season begins. Reserving 
her official call until the proper time, she 
had gone informally to the Senator’s wife 
in the hope of securing some light on the 
bewildering intricacies of the unique and 
complicated social code of official life at 
Washington. 

Perhaps it was because they had served 
together on the same committee of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs back 
home, and perhaps it was partly because 
the new Representative’s district regularly 
returned a very satisfactory majority for 
the Senator at the primaries; but whatever 
was the reason, the Senator’s wife gracious- 
ly undertook the task of explaining the 
conventions which rule the social life of 
the nation’s capital. 

“But I don’t quite understand,” pro- 


Sie: wife of a new Congressman was 


tested the novice apologetically. ‘“ I have 
always been told that the season lasted 
from the New Year to Lent, but here’it is 
only the middle of December, and it seems 
to me that the newspapers are full of 
things happening every day.” 

The older woman smiled. 

“ Well,” she said, “ this is what we call 
the ‘little season.’ Congress, you know, 
convenes every year on the first Monday 
in December, and from then until the 1st 
of January, when the real season begins, 
there is the little season. Usually there is 
a good deal of private entertaining—small 
dinners and dances, and similar affairs— 
because people want to get some enter- 
taining done bofore the real season opens 
and the big official functions crowd every- 
thing else out. Then there are always a 
great many débutante teas during the little 
season. In fact, it is the special time of 
the débutante. The idea is to introduce 
the girls before the big season opens, when 
they will be all ready to take their part.” 

The Congressman’s wife nodded, but her 
eyes were still a little troubled. 

“ Does everything stop when the season 
ends at the beginning of Lent?” she asked. 

“No,” the other admitted. “ Some of 
the younger and livelier of the official peo- 
ple do not observe Lent very strictly. They 
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save up their small dinners and dances and 
card-parties for the Lenten season, on the 
theory that as there won’t be much else 
going on, it will be a good time to get 
them in. So many of them follow this 
line of reasoning that sometimes the gen- 
eral effect is anything but that of a peni- 
tential period.” 

“T see,” said the Congressman’s wife. 
“ But it seems to me that I have heard 
something about a postlenten season, too. 
What is that?” 

“ Every other year,” the Senator’s wife 
continued, “ Congress adjourns on the 4th 
of March, when its two-year term comes 
to an end. That date falls in Lent, so in 
those years there is no postlenten season. 
But in the odd years there is what is called 
the long .session, which is supposed to last 
until about the beginning of June, but 
which in recent years has usually lasted 
till August, or later. Of course, there is a 
good deal of social activity as long as Con- 
gress is in session; and as the newspapers 
must have a name for everything, they like 
to call it the postlenten season.” 

“ How long does it last?” her pupil in- 
quired. 

“Tt ends about the rst of June, whether 


Congress adjourns then or not. As soon 
as warm weather comes, nearly every one 
leaves for the mountains or the seashore. 
At least, that is what is supposed to hap- 


pen. As a matter of fact, many women 
in official circles stay with their husbands, 
but it really is too hot in the summer for 
anything ambitious. After the rst of June 
the social calendar is practically closed.” 

The listener sighed. 

“ T suppose it’s not hard, when you once 
really get into it,” she said; “ but it seems 
bewildering at first. Please tell me just 
what I must do at the start. Some one 
told me that here the newcomers must 
make the first calls, although at home the 
older residents always called first on the 
newcomers, to make them feel at home. 
Please tell me how I must begin!” 

The Senator’s wife placed her teacup on 
the table and settled back in her chair. 

“Tn the first place,” she began, “ you 
must leave your card, and two of your 
husband’s, at the White House at the 
beginning of the season. You are sup- 
posed to represent your husband, you 
know, and you of course call on the Presi- 
dent’s wife only, while he calls on both 
the President and his wife. In the same 
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way, you must leave two of your husband’s 
cards with your own in all your calls on 
the wives of official people. 

“ After the White House call, you must 
make first calls on the wives of all Repre- 
sentatives who have been longer in service 
than your husband. The usual order is to 
take those from your own State first, then 
those who are on your husband’s commit- 
tees, and next those on the Ways and 
Means, Appropriations, and other impor- 
tant committees. Some Representatives’ 
wives never finish this list, but it is a good 
plan to get them all in if you can. You 
can take your time to it, and can post- 
pone some of them until after your other 
official calls are over. The others really 
should never be omitted. They include 
calls on all Senators’ wives, the Cabinet 
ladies, and the wives of members of the 
Supreme Court.” 

“ How about the officials who are not 
Cabinet members—bureau chiefs and such 
ee interrupted the Congressman’s 
wife. 

“That is one of the exceptions to the 
rule that the newcomer must call first. 
Wives of assistant secretaries, heads of 
bureaus, army and navy people, and Wash- 
ington residents all call first on Congress- 
men’s wives. So you need not worry about 
those visits until they are made and you 
have to return them. And, by the way, 
you must carefully save and classify all 
the cards that are left with you on your 
‘at home’ days. Otherwise you cannot 
begin to remember to whom you are in- 
debted.” 

“You spoke of the order in which I 
should make the calls on other Repre- 
sentatives’ wives,” the newcomer again in- 
terrupted. “Is there any particular order 
in which I ought to make my calls on 
the wives of Senators and the other official 
people?” 

“Tt is not necessary to keep them abso- 
lutely in order,” was the reply; “ but you 
must above all things make them on the 
right days. It is an unpardonable affront 
to call on the wrong day, for there are 
regular days on which the wives of officials 
of a certain rank receive, and to ignore 
this is to show ignorance or indifference as 
to their rank. You had better note the 
days on a card, and learn them the first 
thing.” 

The Representative’s wife fished in her 
bag for a card and pencil. 
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“ All right!” she said, with pencil poised. 
“Monday is Supreme Court day. In 

addition to this, it has become the custom 
to make all calls on Capitol Hill on that 
day, as the Supreme Court calls are few 
in number, and there is often time for 
others. So the ladies living on the hill- 
top always receive on Monday. 

“ Tuesday is Representatives’ day. You 
will make your calls on the wives of other 
Representatives then, perhaps reserving the 
second Tuesday in each month to be at 
home yourself. One Tuesday a month is 
enough the first year.” 

“ But how will they know when an ob- 
scure little person like myself is at home?” 
asked the Congressman’s wife. 

“You must send a brief notice to the 
Washington newspapers, giving your at 
home days,” her instructor answered. 
“The others will do the same, and every 
morning there will be a list of at homes 
printed in the newspapers. 

“To go on with the days,” continued 
the Senator’s wife, ‘“‘ Wednesday is the day 
for the Cabinet, the Vice-President, and the 
Speaker of the House. Thursday is Sena- 
torial day, and you mustn’t call on me at 
any other time. Finally, Friday is diplo- 
matic day. It will be all right to make 
any of the necessary calls on the appro- 
priate day according to this schedule, but 
you should also watch the at home an- 
nouncements in the newspapers, as it is 
best to call on the particular days when 
such an announcement is made. For in- 
stance, any one calling on you might do 
so with propriety on any Tuesday, but if 
you receive specially on the second Tues- 
day of each month, as I suggested, you 
would have your notice in the newspapers 
and would receive most of your calls on 
that Tuesday. On these special at home 
days the hostess makes her rooms as at- 
tractive as possible, invites her friends to 
assist, and often receives one or two hun- 
dred calls in an afternoon. So, you see, 
although the number of calls is large, it 
does not require such a huge amount of 
time, after all.” 

The attentive listener studied her card 
for a minute with knitted brows. 

“T suppose I shall learn it all in time,” 
she sighed; “ but my poor brain never was 
good at mathematics. Now there is one 
other thing my husband told me I must 
certainly learn—the order of official prece- 
dence, at dinners and so forth, you know. 
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He seems to think that it is fearfully com- 
plicated.” 

“Tt is a little intricate,” smiled the 
Senator’s wife. “The main thing to be 
remembered is that it is generally deter- 
mined by official rank and length of serv- 
ice. But the troublesome feature is that 
the United States government has three 
separate branches, all supposed to be equal. 
The three branches, I suppose you know 
already, are the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial. In the executive branch 
the highest in rank is of course the Presi- 
dent, who takes precedence before every 
one, even before the heads of the other 
branches, such as the chief justice of the 
Supreme Court. But below the President 
the three branches are, generally speaking. 
supposed to be equal, though the relative 
standing of members of different branches 
is subject to a few arbitrary rules, which 
I will give you later. 

“Taking the executive first, the Vice- 
President ranks next to the President, and 
then come the members of the Cabinet. 
The precedence among different Cabinet 
officers is determined by the order in 
which they would succeed to the Presi- 
dency. The Secretary of State comes first, 
and then the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of War, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the Postmaster-General, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, 
in order.” 

“TI think I see how it is,” nodded the 
Congressman’s wife. “ You have already 
told me how the people in Congress—the 
legislative branch—rank, and I suppose the 
members of the Supreme Court, below the 
chief justice, who would of course come 
first, rank according to length of service?” 

“ Exactly,” agreed the other. “ You are 
getting the idea quickly.” 

“But suppose,” the pupil continued, 
“that some day I should have a Cabinet 
member, a justice of the Supreme Court, 
and a Senator to dinner all at the same 
time. Just suppose, I said.” 

The Senator’s wife threw up both hands 
in horror. 

“Don’t you dare suppose anything of 
the kind!” she protested. ‘“ Nobody in 
Washington could tell you what to do. 
The only answer is—don’t invite ’em!” 

“T won’t,” assented the novice meekly. 
“‘ But suppose I had two Senators’ wives to 
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dinner whose husbands had been elected at 
the same time. You said that as between 
those of equal official rank the elder in 
service took precedence; but there must be 
some cases where two or more have been 
elected at the same time.” 

“Such a problem might be hard to 
solve,” was the answer. “ Usually there is 
some special reason which will settle the 
question. For instance, one of the Sen- 
ators might belong to a more important 
committee than the other. Sometimes it is 
decided by giving precedence to the one 
from the older State. Generally, however, 
the hostess is wise enough to make up her 
invitation list in such a way that no 
troublesome problems will arise. 

“To go back to the matter of precedence 
between officials of different branches of 
the government,” the hostess continued 
after a pause. “ As I said a minute ago, 
some of these questions have been settled 
arbitrarily. For instance, wives of Sen- 


ators and Cabinet ladies call first on wives 
of the members of the Supreme Court; but 
the wife of the Secretary of State is except- 
ed, as she and the wife of the chief justice 
are considered to be of equal rank. For- 
merly Senators’ wives called first on the 


wives of Cabinet members, and the Cabinet 
ladies took precedence at all official func- 
tions. Some of us thought that as the 
Senate has the power of confirming or re- 
jecting Cabinet appointments, which makes 
the Cabinet really dependent on the pleas- 
ure of the Senate, the Senate should rank 
first, and the Cabinet lady should there- 
fore make the first call. The question was 
much discussed, and finally it was estab- 
lished that the Cabinet ladies should call 
first on the Senators’ wives, though the 
Cabinet took precedence in every other 
official relation. Soon after this an ex- 
perienced official hostess entertained at a 
luncheon the wife of a prominent Senator, 
together with a Cabinet lady. When they 
went to the table, the hostess laughingly 
remarked: 

“<*T am really in doubt as to which of 
you should be asked to go first.’ 

“The Cabinet lady put her arm about 
the wife of the Senator, and said: 

“< We will go in together!’ ” 

“T’m beginning to get a bird’s-eye view 
of it all,” admitted the pupil. “ Let’s see 
if I can’t get it a little better classified in 
my poor brain. You have told me what 
are the duties of the wife of a Representa- 
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tive, and something about the others. Now 
won’t you take each group just as they 
occur to you, and give me an idea of the 
place of each one?” 

“ Certainly,” assented the Senator’s wife. 
“T like to go over it occasionally to make 
sure that it is straight in my own mind, 
though it gets to be second nature with us 
here in Washington. 

“From the House of Representatives we 
go naturally to the Senate. The wife of a 
Senator receives first calls, as I have said, 
from the wives of Representatives and from 
the Cabinet ladies; but she must make the 
first calls on the wives of Senators who are 
older in service than her husband. She 
should also be particular to make the 
Supreme Court and diplomatic calls on the 
proper days. 

“Then there are the members of the 
Cabinet, the Speaker of the House, and the 
Vice-President. The Cabinet ladies are ex- 
pected to keep open house on as many 
Wednesdays as possible during the season; 
and as they not only receive all the official 
calls, but also more calls from those out- 
side of official circles than Congressional 
people, it keeps their hands full returning 
such calls as they feel under obligation to 
acknowledge. The wife of the Speaker of 
the House and the wife of the Vice-Presi- 
dent also have their at homes on Wednes- 
day, and they are usually very brilliant and 
well-attended affairs. 

“ Next to these, of course, is the White 
House, which is the most important of all. 
All women in official life are expected to 
leave their cards at the White House the 
first thing. The four big White House re- 
ceptions are the principal events of the 
Washington season. These are the diplo- 
matic reception, at which the foreign am- 
bassadors and ministers are the special 
guests; the reception to the Supreme 
Court; one to Congress, and one to the 
army and navy.” 

“ That reminds me,” said the questioner, 
“that you haven’t yet said anything abeut 
the diplomats and the army and navy. 
Where do they come in?” 

“Well,” answered the Senator’s wife, 
“ it is hard to tell exactly. Of course, they 
have an official status, just as the executive, 
legislative, and judicial people have; but it 
is impossible to say just what rank they 
take as compared with the others. Their 
situation is what my husband would call 
‘anomalous.’ The diplomats are considered 
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as the guests of the nation, and have a 
special standing as such. An ambassador, 
for instance, is considered to be the per- 
sonal representative of the sovereign of his 
country, and so he stands on a par with 
our President, taking precedence before 
every one. A minister does not have such 
high rank, and his status would be deter- 
mined by various considerations depending 
upon the occasion. As to the army and 
navy people, of course they have among 
themselves a very rigid system of prece- 
dence, determined by their rank in the 
service. They make the first calls on 
official people, but it would not do to say 
that the officials take precedence entirely. 
It is rather a case of parallel systems.” 

“ There is one other class of people I 
have heard about,” said the Congressman’s 
wife. ‘“ Who are the people you call the 
‘ cave-dwellers ’?” 

“ That,” the Senator’s wife answered, 
“is a rather flippant name which is some- 
times given to the older Washington resi- 
dents who are not in official life. Such 
calls as they make on official people they 
must make first, but their standing is out- 
side the strictly official limits. Their rec- 


ognition socially depends on the individual, 
so no rules can be laid down.” 

“We seem to have completed the clas- 
sification,” the listener said; “ but you 
spoke a few minutes ago of the Congres- 


sional Club. Tell me a little more about 
that, please.” 

“That is very important,” was the an- 
swer. “ The club is really the center of the 
social life of the Congressional women, and 
you must join it the first thing. The active 
members are the wives of Representatives 
and Senators, the wives of Cabinet mem- 
hers, and those of the justices of the 
Supreme Court. Besides this, the mother, 
daughter, or sister of a Congressman is eli- 
gible, if she presides over the Congress- 
man’s household at Washington. Daugh- 
ters of Senators and Representatives living 
at home may be associate members. The 
best way to find your way around and be- 
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come acquainted quickly is to join the Con- 
gressional Club as soon as the season opens. 
We thought at first that it would take the 
place of the official calls. It was found 
that this would not work, but the club is 
useful in bringing the official women to- 
gether in an intimate and informal way. 

“ Every Friday afternoon the club gives 
a reception, at which some guest is present 
who can offer us something in the way of 
a musical or literary treat. Members can 
bring their out-of-town guests to these re- 
ceptions, and this is the best way to intro- 
duce visitors from home to official life. 
Every year several formal receptions are 
given, beginning with a big one on New 
Year’s Day. ‘Then there is one for the 
President and his wife, one for the Vice- 
President and his wife, one for the Speaker 
of the House and his wife, and one for the 
diplomatic corps. But you must come to 
the club next Friday, and you will soon 
find out all about it.” 

The Congressman’s wife began to detect 
signs of weariness in the eyes of her in- 
structor, and arose to go. 

“It has been wonderfully kind of you to 
tell me all this,” she said. “ Now I will 
ask only one more question. Isn’t there 
any authoritative book that tells all these 
things, so that we newcomers won’t have to 
burden our friends by making encyclope- 
dias of them?” 

The Senator’s wife shook her head. 

“It has been tried,” she said, “ with 
more or less success, several times; ‘but it is 
all too indefinite, and it changes too quick- 
ly, to permit of being set down satisfac- 
torily in black and white. It’s just a semi- 
official code of unwritten social law. You 
have to grow into it.” 

“ Good-by,” said the new Congressman’s 
wife. “I’m afraid I'll have to grow like 
Jack’s bean-stalk; but I'll try!” 

“ Good-by,” returned the hostess. 
““ Whatever you do, don’t entertain an am- 
bassador, the Secretary of State, and the 
chief justice of the Supreme Court all at 
once!” 


THE AVENGER 


Arounp the world a stone I carried Jong, 
To cast at one I thought had done me wrong; 
At last I found a grave with grasses grown, 


And in my pocket searched. 


Where was the stone? 
Mabel J. Bourquin 
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' HY can’t a woman love the kind 
of a man she likes?” the sophis- 
ticated saleslady behind the hotel 

cigar-counter inquired querulously. ‘“‘ What? 

Cert’nly not. Take one of these wide, 

thick ladies that wear sensible shoes and 

never chew gum nor giggle; one of these 

that would do some he coal-heaver out of a 

job if she got equal rights. She likes a 


man, she does—one of these two-fisted, 
heavy-footed, big-browed guys that run a 


bank or a beer-truck, and won’t stand for 
no nonsense from nobody. 

“ That’s the only kind of a man she’s got 
time for—till she falls in love. And when 
she falls in, what does she climb out 
with? About a hundred and ten pounds of 
male gazel—one of these things that 
ought to be somewheres else for its health, 
and can’t never make money enough to get 
there. Yeh, some pale-gray pest that no- 
body but a crank on anatomy would call a 
man. She loves and cherishes the little 
runt, and if death parts ’em, she thinks 
she’s really lost something. 

“And did you ever see one of these 
brainy women who can tell right off what 
a poem that don’t mean anything means, 
and why the poor ain’t rich, and what 
women were made for, happily hitched to 
a man who could hold his own in a thought- 
battle any higher-minded than an argu- 
ment about what ailed Jeffries at Reno? 
You did? Well, I saw a sober Scotchman 
spend money foolishly once. Seeing such 
things only proves there’s exceptions to all 
rules. 

“You know Jack Burgett? No? He 
stayed here at the hotel for about three 
months. He was the only adventurer I 
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ever saw that looked like one. I’ve seen 
a lot of these guys that have done deeds of 
daring that got ’em wrote up in the news- 
papers. Mostly, when I see one of ’em, I 
don’t believe it. I feel like I’d been short- 
changed by one of my own family, and I 
say: ‘Is that him?’—just like that. 

“But Jack—say, if Teddy Roosevelt 
and Charles Dana Gibson collaborated to 
design a perfect man, they’d turn out some- 
thing that would pass for his twin. He 
looked like a leading man, and he loved 
trouble. His regular address was some 
fight. He went to revolutions same as 
some people go to funerals—never missed 
one. Whenever he couldn’t horn in on a 
man-fight somewheres, he’d pass the time 
huntin’ big game. When he come here he 
was just back from the north pole. He’d 
been up there explorin’, and gettin’ lost and 
froze and hungry, an’ things like that. 

“ An’ while he was here he fell in love. 
Who with, do you think? With Miss Emily 
Endicott, the national organizer of the 
Everlasting Peace League. He was leaning 
on the counter here, telling me a story as 
full of sudden death as a stick of dynamite 
in a hot oven, when he first saw her. 

“< There,’ he says to me, ‘ is the woman 
I’m going to marry! Who is she? Don’t 
think I’m jesting,’ he says. ‘I’m not. I 
know what I want when I see it, and I 
never have to look twice to make sure. My 
eyesight’s fine. That’s the woman that’s 
going to be my wife!’ 

“T see right off he’s in earnest, and it 
struck me funnier than Charlie Chaplin. 

“*To the foot of the class!’ I says to 
him. ‘It may be the woman you think 
you want to marry, and you can keep right 
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on wantin’,’ I says. ‘ The mere sight of 
you’d scare the tail-feathers out of a bald 
eagle, and that girl wouldn’t have a man, 
a bird, or a husband about the house that 
‘d shock the dove of peace. The dove,’ I 
says, ‘is her idea of all that’s good and 
beautiful.’ 

“ Then I told him who she was, and how 
she was organizing this peace society. 

“* You'll do fine with her, with your rec- 
ord and disposition,’ I says to him. ‘If 
she’d write a book on what a man hadn’t 
ought to be,’ I says, ‘I bet you could sue 
her for slander, and collect.’ 

“ He straightened up something grand, 
and a bad look come in his eye. 

“* What I want,’ he says, ‘I go get. 
That’s the woman that’s going to be my 
wife!’ 

“ That iron-will stuff gets a laugh out of 
me most of the time, but Burgett could put 
it over, and—are you listening to me? You 
are not! You think you know the rest of 
this spiel, don’t you? You think I’m going 
to tell you how she fell for him first look, 
and they got married the next day. Well, 
you lend me your ears, young man, and 
learn something. 

II 


“Miss Enpicott was real chummy with 
me. She wrote a book once about working 
girls and what ailed ‘em, an’ she likes to 
have little personal talks with us lower 
classes. So the next time I saw her, I 
spoke a little something about Burgett. 

“*]T met the man,’ she says. ‘I found 
him even more objectionable than the ac- 
counts I have read of him and his exploits 
had led me to expect.’ 

“* Don’t you think he’s handsome?’ I 
asks her. 

“*Tn a purely animal way, yes,’ she 
says. ‘ His good appearance and a certain 
surface charm of manner render him 


doubly harmful to the cause of civilization,’ 


she says. ‘ He is, in fact, a relic of the 
most brutal savagery. Spiritually, the man 
is typical of all the evil animality that 
human beings have struggled for countless 
centuries to rise above. As an ideal, an 
example to be admired and copied, he is a 
deadly enemy to those of us who have the 
real progress of the human race at heart. 
He is the apostle of force. He gives his 
life to the gratification of the savage lust 
for physical conflict and conquest. And 
that lust,’ she says, ‘is the fyndamental 
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enemy of the world’s progress in civiliza- 
tion. Were he in appearance and manner 
the unpleasing thug he is at heart, he would 
not be the menace he is. His good looks,’ 
she says, ‘ and his dashing ways invest his 
record of bloody brutality with an atmos- 
phere of false romance which distorts the 
clear vision of the young of both sexes,’ she 
says. 

“ * You don’t like him very well, do you?’ 
I says to her. 

“*T do not,’ she says. ‘I detest him!’ 

“* Well, Mr. Burgett,’ thinks I to my- 
self, ‘ here’s one peach that won’t hunt its 
own way to your pocket.’ 

“ Tt tickled me to think of the way she’d 
squashed him. If he hadn’t been so cock- 
sure, I might have been sorry for him; and 
the next time I saw him, I was sorry, 
anyhow. Say, he was so changed he didn’t 
even bear a family resemblance to himself. 
He was all caved in and flabby around the 
lips, and as miserable as a bachelor in a 
nursery. 

““*T ain’t had no invite to the weddin’,’ 
I says to him. 

“TI ought to have been ashamed of my- 
self. It was just like kicking a cripple. 

“* Don’t!’ he says, in a voice that 
sounded like a tired wind blowing through 
a weeping willow over a widow’s grave. 
‘Please don’t! What a beast I’ve been,’ 
he says. ‘ What a loathsome beast! She 
made me see myself,’ he says, ‘as decent 
people see me. A rowdy roughneck, utter- 
ly unfit to associate with a fine, sensitive 
woman. That’s what I am,’ he says. 

“* Oh, revive,’ I says to him. ‘ As soon 
as you get her out of your mind, you’ll look 
pretty good to yourself again.’ 

“<« Pll never get her out of my mind,’ he 
says. ‘I don’t want to. Oh, don’t think 
I’m beaten,’ he says. ‘I’m not. I’m a 
little discouraged just now at the magni- 
tude of the job I have on hand; but I’m no 
quitter. That’s one grip I have on self- 
respect,’ he says. ‘I’m no quitter!’ 

““* What kind of a job is this,you’ve got 
on?’ I asks him. 

“* My own reformation,’ he says, as 
solemn as a nice young preacher talking 
about cigarettes. ‘ I’ve got to make myself 
all over before I can claim her,’ he says. 
‘ Realizing what I am now, I couldn’t ask 
her to marry me. But I can reform,’ he 
says. ‘I can make myself as nearly 
worthy of her as any man could be. And 
when I have done that,’ he says, ‘I shall 
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make her my wife. She’s the woman I’m 
going to marry!’ 

“Tl say one thing for him—as a re- 
former, he was something new. All the 
moral molders of public opinion I ever saw 
were so busy trying to make other people 
uncomfortably decent they had no time to 
pester themselves; but Burgett, he was out 
to clip his own horns. He got meek and 
mild, and scuttled around as apologetic as a 
mouse at a cat-show. Miss Endicott 
wouldn’t even laugh at him, though, until 
he showed her where she could use him in 
her business. He offered himself as a hor- 
rible example. Oh, he was game—I’ll say 
that for him. He gave out interviews, tell- 
ing how unhappy he’d been as a warlike 
hick, full of dark and gory thoughts, and 
how chipper he felt in his mind, now that 
a great, new light had busted on him. He 
publicly give Miss Endicott credit for 
lighting the wonderful beacon of peace that 
had guided him out of the darkness of a 
life of violent deeds. 

“The poor flutterfussed boob! I cer- 
t’nly did feel sorry for him. As long as he 
was the well-known explorer and gentleman 
adventurer, with a kick in each mitt that 
he was willing to demonstrate without 
urging, the reporters spoke soft and stood 
around with their hats off while he talked. 
But when they got wise that he’d pulled 
his own teeth, and never, never would bite 
nor kick no more, they acted human. They 
laughed at him right out loud, and every 
one else in town laughed at the stuff they 
wrote about him. 

“ The only one that really took him seri- 
ous was Miss Endicott. He was a brand 
she’d plucked from the burning fires of 
violence, and she waved him where every- 
body could see. But he never could get to 
be anything more to her than a business 
opportunity. As far as she was concerned, 
he was a good argument at the meetings of 
the peace society, and that was all. 

“* Gee!’ I says to her one day. ‘ You 
know the poor zap’s crazy in love with you. 
You ought to cure him some way,’ I says. 
‘If you can’t make up your mind to marry 
him, why don’t you turn him loose, and 
maybe he’ll come to?’ 

““* You presume,’ she says. 

“*Veh!’ I says. ‘I presume I’m in 
wrong, as usual. I’m used to it,’ I says. 
‘Do you think you’re going to be able to 
love him by and by? Is that why you let 
him suffer?’ 
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“*] can never love him,’ she says. ‘I 
am pleased about his change of heart, of 
course, and he is a useful fellow workman 
in the cause of peace,’ she says. ‘ But I 
can never forget what he was. I could not 
love a man who has found joy in doing the 
things that he has done.’ 

“* Then if he’d always been meek and 
milky-minded like he is now, he might have 
a chance?’ I says. 

“She got red in the face and looked 
human for a minute. 

“* Perhaps,’ she says; ‘but that is a 
futile speculation. I can never forget,’ she 
says. 

Ill 


“SHE acted like she talked, too. She 
done everything to him that a man in love 
hopes the woman he loves never, never will 
do. She used him to create enthusiasm 
and drum up members for her society, and 
he worked hard at it. Her fellow workers, 
they were mostly the kind of people you 
pass up when you’re making up a party to 
have a good time. And the way they 
rubbed it into poor Burgett was a caution. 
They talked about him and his change of 
heart like as if he was something funny in 
a jar of alcohol. Talked this stuff right in 
front of him, mind you; insulted him every 
time they spoke his name. I'll be fair 
enough to admit they didn’t know they 
were insulting. 

“The local organizer was the worst of 
the lot. Fellow by the name of Hoskins. 
He was a great, big larrup, who wore 
whiskers and talked like an undertaker. 
He could say: ‘Good morning. What 
glorious weather we’re having,’ and make 
it sound like bad news. Whenever he 
spoke to any one about poor Burgett, he’d 
call him ‘ our unfortunate brother.’ And 
whenever he said anything to Burgett per- 
sonally, he’d pat him on the back and 
shake his head like as if hope was gone. I 
don’t know for sure, but I think he thought 
Miss Endicott would make a nice wife for 
himself. Anyhow, the stuff he peddled to 
poor Burgett in the name of brotherly love 
would make a fat worm chase a hungry 
hen. 2 

“The society had a meeting up on the 
mezzanine floor one afternoon, and Burgett 
was going to speak. I was off shift that 
afternoon, so I went up to hear him rave. 
There was about fifty of them sittin’ around 
listenin’ to Hoskins when I got there. 
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“* This afternoon,’ Hoskins says, ‘ we 
are going to hear our unfortunate brother, 
Mr. Burgett. Mr. Burgett, as you all 
know, has spent the greater part of his life 
in a wretched state of semibarbarism. 
Gifted from birth with plenty of money, 
and having thereby within the power of his 
attainment all the gifts of culture and re- 
finement that civilization has to offer, he, 
nevertheless, reverted to a bestial and dis- 
gusting life of thinly disguised savagery. 
In the name of sport and adventure he 
roamed the earth, a zealous exponent of 
that so-called physical bravery which is so 
widely and so mistakenly admired. In revo- 
lutions in South America, in the jungles of 
Africa, in the icy desolation of the frozen 
north, in all manner of brutalizing sports, 
from the football field to the amateur prize- 
ring, he devoted himself to revolting in- 
dulgence of the bestial lust of physical 
combat. Wearied at last of wallowing in 
the bloody mire of violence, he has repent- 
ed, and is now doing all in his power to 
save others from falling victims to the false 
lure of so-called physical bravery as an 
ideal. In the light of his repentance, let 


us regard the young man with pity rather 


than censure. Let us listen with open ears,’ 
he says, ‘to his humiliating confession of 
evil, and harken to the warning of his 
dreadful message.’ 

“ That’s a nice bouquet of skunk-cab- 
bage for a man to have thrown at him, 
ain’t it? Oh, sure! Burgett was there, 
listenin’ to all this. While Hoskins was 
talking, I seen the horrible example get up 
and signal Miss Endicott. I'd come in late, 
and I was sittin’ in a window, quite a ways 
back, half hid by them big, yellow curtains 
they have up there. Miss Emily, she got 
up and followed Burgett over by the wall, 
right near where I was sitting. They 
didn’t see me; I’m no eavesdropper, and if 
I'd had any idea of what was comin’, I’d 
’a’ managed to let ’em know that there 
was listenin’ ears about. After Jack had 
spoke his first speech, it was too late to 
introduce myself. 

“* Emily,’ he says to her, ‘ you’ve got to 
answer my question, and answer it now. Is 
there the faintest bit of hope for me? Don’t 
quibble,’ he says. ‘I want you to answer 
me,’ he says, ‘ right here and now.’ 

““* No!’ she comes back at him, sad and 
firm. ‘There is no hope, Jack. I can 
never marry you.’ 


‘“* No matter what I do?’ he says. ‘ No 
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matter how sincerely I lead a new and 
better life?’ 

““* No!’ she says. ‘ No matter what you 
may do,’ she says, ‘I never can forget the 
man you were. I’m proud of your reforma- 
tion, Jack, and I really like you very much; 
but I can never love you. I can never 
forget.’ 

“ Right there Jack Burgett handed me a 
shock. I was looking for him to shoot 
himself, or grind his teeth and tear his hair, 
or something like that. He give a great 
big sigh of relief, and a look of life came 
back to his face. He stood up real straight, 
and laughed right out loud. 

“* Thanks!’ he says to her. ‘I had to 
have my answer.’ He stepped back and 
looked her all over, like he was sizing up a 
horse somebody was trying to sell him. 
After a minute he shook his head, as if he 
had decided not to buy at the price. ‘ You 
have the makin’s of a mighty fine little 
woman, Emily,’ he says. ‘ It’s too bad!’ 

“* She stood there looking at him as if she 
had put salt in her coffee ’stead o’ sugar, 
and just found it out. 

“*Too bad?’ she says, like a parrot 
learning a couple of new words. ‘ Too 
bad?’ 

‘““* That you haven’t any sense,’ he says. 

“Just then Hoskins called to him to 
come speak his little piece, and Burgett 
walked away and left her. 

IV 

“ He took a long look at them earnest 
listeners o’ his, and had a nice little laugh 
all to himself. Then he says, cool and 
quiet, and smiling a little: 

“* Your fat friend Hoskins,’ he says, 
‘has told you what a wretched beast I was, 
previous to the time I became a booster for 
this bunk society,’ he says. ‘ Your fat 
friend Hoskins is a contemptible hypocrite 
and a cowardly liar. Sit down you!’ he 
says to Hoskins, who showed symptoms of 
recklessness; and, believe me, Hoskins sat. 

“* I’m going to speak a few true words to 
you people,’ Burgett went on. ‘ You’re not 
going to like what I say, but you’re going 
to listen. Previous to the time I got 
mixed up with this long-haired, short-sight- 
ed aggregation of willing idiots, I led a 
happy life and a fairly decent one. For 
one thing, I never lost my self-respect. I 
thought fairly well of myself, and I lived 
so that I was able to argue the question of 
my status with anybody who might mis- 
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takenly consider me something to be 
stepped on. I am quite proud, thank you, 
of the fighting I have done. I have never 
fought for money. I have risked my life 
time and time again alongside of men—real 
men—white, black, and yellow—who were 
offering up their lives on the altar of prin- 
ciple, and who preferred the loss of their 
lives to the loss of their self-respect. I was 
able to fight with them, as one of them, as 
a helpful comrade, because I had gained 
strength, agility, endurance, and cunning 
in manly sports, all the way from the foot- 
ball field to the amateur prize-ring. 

“* During the course of that wretched 
life, of which your fat friend Hoskins spoke 
to you, I never used my strength, my 
ability to fight like a wild beast, if you 
please, to obtain an unfair advantage over 
some one weaker than myself. I have used 
it many a time against the strong who were 
unjust to the weak, and I used it, occasion- 
ally, to preserve my own self-respect and 
to protect myself from insult. The mere 
possession of it and the willingness to use 
it on small provocation were generally pro- 
tection enough. I have heard a lot from 
you people lately about the degradation re- 
sulting from physical contact. I want to 
tell you that the most terrible degradation 
results from being unable, or unwilling, to 
offer your body in combat for the sake of 
things that any man, risen above barbarism, 
must hold dearer than life in order to main- 
tain the progress of this civilization of 
which you seem to think so much. 

“*The Almighty, who has blessed me 
with self-respect, and with a sense of honor, 
gave me weapons to maintain what I value 
so highly, and courage to use those weap- 
ons. I never lost my self-respect nor the 
respect of other people, till I got mixed up 
in this mooning mess of a society. Now, 
even such a big coward as your fat friend 
Hoskins here insults me with impunity. 
Well, your fat friend Hoskins has made a 
mistake. He’s a little bit too sure of my 
conversion. I tried hard to make a miser- 
able milksop out of myself, and nobody is 
going to regret my failure quite so keenly 
as your fat friend Hoskins.’ 

“ He turned round to Hoskins, and he 
says: ‘ Now then, get up here, you coward- 
ly, overfed hypocrite!’ 

“« What are you going to do?’ Hoskins 
asked him. 

“<T’m going to give you a personal dem- 
onstration of the bestial horrors of vio- 
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lence that you talk of so freely. I’m going 
to lick you, Hoskins. Get up!’ 

“Well, believe me, it was lively from 
then on. Miss Endicott rushed up to Bur- 
gett and grabbed his arm. 

“* How dare you?’ she says, stamping 
her foot. ‘ Are you mad? How dare you?’ 

“ Burgett brushed her to one side with 
his arm. 

““* Keep away,’ he says, without looking 
at her. ‘ I’ve got work to do.’ 

“ He sure did it. He hit Hoskins once 
with his fist. 

““* Bah!’ he says to him. 
soft to punch!’ 

“ After that he just slapped him with his 
open palm. Hoskins begged and bawled 
and howled for help. 

“* You’re a baby,’ Burgett says to him, 
‘and babies should be spanked!’ 

“You know what he done? He set 
down and laid that big, bellerin’ lummox 
across his knee and spanked him. Oh, it 
was some battle! Everybody hollered, and 
the hotel detective come up on the run. 
He grabbed hold of Burgett, and then he 
let loose o’ him. Believe me, a politician 
would let loose o’ graft if Burgett hit him 
as hard as he hit that poor detective. Ex- 
citement was high by that time. Some- 
body down below had run out and called 
for the police, and the detective had no 
more than got peacefully to sleep than five 
uniformed cops came flatfooting it in, 
waving their night-sticks. 

“* Hurray!’ Burgett says, an’ he laughed 
and went for them. 

“Of course, he couldn’t last, bare-hand- 
ed, against the five of them; but he did bet- 
ter than well. Finally one landed him over 
the head, and down he goes, dead to the 
world. One of the cops knelt on top o’ 
him, and started to snap on a bracelet. 


V 


“ THAT was the first time I noticed Miss 
Endicott since the fight really begun. I 
knew it was her by her hat and dress. It 
was the only way you could tell. National 
organizer of the Everlasting Peace League? 
Huh! She looked more like a dwarf Am- 
azon going into action. She lit on the cop 
that was putting the handcuffs on Burgett, 
and went for him four-footed, like a cat 
after a dog. Her hat fell off, and her hair 
came down. 

“** Don’t you dare touch him!’ she says, 
while she was scratching and kicking. ‘ Oh, 


‘You’re too 
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you cowards!’ she says. ‘All of you to 
attack one man! Oh, you brutes!’ she 
says. ‘ Don’t you dare touch him. Don’t 
you dare!’ 

“ All of a sudden she bust out crying, 
and begun fussing and crooning over Bur- 
gett like a nervous mother over a croupy 
kid. The boss landed on the scene just 
then and took charge. I gave him a little 
idea of what it was all about, and he 
squared it with the cops. They wanted to 
pinch Burgett, but the boss wouldn’t stand 
for it, on account of the notoriety. He’s 
got a pull, you know, and a big one. He 
sure had to use it to get them cops to lay 
off. They’d had trouble, and they wanted 
revenge; but he joshed ’em out of it finally, 
and got the floor pretty well cleared. 

“ Just then Burgett kind o’ come to. It 
was a good thing he was strong, because 
Miss Endicott would have smothered a 
weaker man with the kisses she gave him. 

“* Oh, my big, brave darling!’ she says. 
‘I thought they had killed you!’ 

“ Burgett sat up, wiped some of the 
blood off his face, and took a good look at 
her. 

“* What’s the idea?’ he says. 
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“¢ Jack,’ she says, ‘it was all my fault. 


Forgive me! I thought they had killed 
you.’ 

“* What do you care?’ he says. ‘ What 
if they had?’ 

“Oh, I’d have died,’ she said. ‘ Oh, 
Jack, I was so scared! Promise me you 
will never fight again.’ 

“*T will not!’ he says. ‘I'll take a 


wallop at any two-legged wampus that 
looks like he needed it, any time, any place. 
Will you marry me, anyhow?’ 

“* Yes,’ she says. 

“* All right,’ says he, like a conductor 
giving warning that you stand on the plat- 
form at your own risk. ‘ And I'll tell you 
this—if we ever have a son, I'll teach him 
to box before he’s weaned. Understand 
that?’ 

“€ Yes,’ she says; ‘ and he’ll be big and 
brave, just like you!’ 


“ Now you can go if you want to. That’s 
all the horrible details. Sure, they got 
married that afternoon. Believe me, there’s 
more marriage licenses granted for incom- 
patibility of temperament than there is 
divorces.” 


THE MEANING OF LOVE 


Friusn of dawn in a dull gray sky; 
Blaze of noon when the sun rides high; 
Mystic calm of a tropic night; 

Lambent glow of the northern light; 
Blossoming flower and budding tree— 
These are the things love means to me 


Sound of bells on a Sabbath morn; 
Mother's croon to the newly born; 
Children’s laughter and song of bird; 
Maiden vow at the altar heard; 

Loud heart-throbs of a slave set free— 
These are the things love means to me. 


Helping hand in an hour of need; 
Tender word and a kindly deed; 

Mind that harbors no evil thought; 
Honor that pays, but cannot be bought; 
Faith that bides through eternity— 
These are the things love means to me. 


Calvary’s cross and a thorny crown; 
Battles fought and a foe cast down; 

Paths traced out where no way appears; 
Rainbows glimpsed through a vale of tears; 
Haven of rest on a stormy sea— 

These are the things love means to me! 
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By John D Swain 


ever met Mr. Mark Forrest, head sales- 

man of the Novelty Neckwear Com- 
pany, and sometimes known as the Scourge 
of Haberdashers. He it was who unloaded 
eighty thousand dollars’ worth of velvet and 
plush cravats on the New England trade 
before it was discovered that they were 
rather more difficult to tie than it was to 
untie the Gordian knot of mythology. 

On a certain day Mark was traversing 
Sixth Avenue en route to the Novelty 
Neckwear factory, when he chanced to 
glance into the window of a neat pastry- 
shop, bearing the sign “ pasticceria””— 
which he innocently supposed to be the 
name of the proprietor. . 

The window, which was appetizing 
enough with its currant buns and Roman 
tartlets, would not have held him beyond 
an instant, had he not caught sight of an 
extraordinarily pretty Italian girl standing 
behind the counter. In the absence of cus- 


y is altogether improbable that you have 


tom, she was yawning prodigiously. A 
young and pretty girl can make even a 
yawn a thing of fascination, especially if 
she has perfect teeth and a dimple or two; 
but it is doubtful if Mark would have hes- 
itated long had not the season been early 
spring and the day warm and seductive. 
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He entered, to find one of those marvel- 
ous and exquisite products of the second 
generation which bloom so luxuriantly on 
the sturdy peasant stalk when it is trans- 
planted to the stimulating soil and atmos- 
phere of America. With this product Mark 
discussed the expediency of purchasing a 
half-dozen currant buns which he did not 
in the least desire. 

The purchase completed, conversation 
languished, though the girl was amiably 
pleased to have a customer to talk with. 
Mark, however, was unversed in the arts 
of innocent flirtation—which is possibly 
one reason why he was the Novelty Com- 
pany’s head salesman, while so many of its 
Romeos languished at desks. Presently 
he left the pasticceria, regretful, and pos- 
sibly a little regretted. 

Once more chance gripped Mark Forrest. 
Had he not entered the little pastry-shop, 
it is improbable that his eye would have 
caught the modest sign, across the street, of 
“ Professor Balthazar, Crystal Gazer,” or 
that he would have troubled to hunt up 
such a practitioner. As it befell, he hes- 
itated but a moment, crossed the avenue, 
and was presently ushered into the dingy 
abode of the seer. 

Forrest had recently witnessed a stirring 
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six-reel film entitled “Quo Vadis.” Its 
marvels, in fact, had interested him so 
much that he had seen it no less than three 
times. 

Till then his classical knowledge had 
been that of the average busy man. He 
knew, of course, that Cleopatra choked to 
death on a pearl, presumably while eating 
an oyster stew; that Cesar swam the Rubi- 
con, doubtless for some urgent reason, and 
that the Roman emperors persecuted the 
early Christians something fierce. The 
early Christians, he vaguely supposed, were 
Baptists, with possibly a smattering of 
Methodists, but certainly neither Episco- 
palians nor Unitarians. Hungry for more 
detailed information than even “ Quo 
Vadis ” could afford, he turned to crystal- 
gazing as one plays a long shot. 

Professor Balthazar greeted him with 
warmth nicely tempered with dignity. The 
seer’s appearance was distinctly reassuring. 
His beard was patriarchal, his girth impress- 
ive; and while one in reduced circum- 
stances might have worn his shiny frock 
coat, certainly no one could do so and lead 
a double life. A double chin, however, he 
indubitably possessed; and Forrest noted 
with approval that his cravat was clean. 

“ And what may I do for you, sir?” he 
demanded, waving Mark to a chair whose 
sagging bottom suggested many previous 
visitors. 

“Ts it possible for a man to—to remem- 
ber back to any time he was on earth 
before, either as himself or some ancestor?” 
inquired Mark. 

The professor assured him heartily it 
was even so. 

“ The Hindu Yogis,” said he, “ do so by 
a simple yet tedious process. If I were to 
ask you, pointblank, just where you were 
and what you were doing at, let us say, 
half past two on last Wednesday, could you 
tell me offhand?” 

“No,” replied Mark after a moment’s 
hesitation, which merely assured him that 
at the time specified he was somewhere in 
Poughkeepsie visiting the trade. 

Professor Balthazar beamed afresh. 

“ Yet, were you to begin from the pres- 
ent moment and work carefully back, day 
by day, hour by hour, you could do so. 
Well, the Yogis seat themselves beneath a 
date-palm and retrace the minutest actions 
of their lives, not hour by hour, but min- 
ute by minute, until they come to the very 
hour of birth; yea,” cried the professor, 
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warming to his subject, “and so beyond, 
until they pass back to their previous re- 
incarnation, and many more. But this 
takes years of profound and uninterrupted 
meditation. You are a busy man?” he con- 
cluded. 

“T am!” asserted Mark firmly. “ Even 
if there was a date-tree in New York to 
help me remember, I couldn’t afford the 
time that way.” 

“ Precisely,” agreed the professor, rub- 
bing plump palms together. “ And for such 
as you there is another way—a short-cut, if 
I may speak in the vernacular. You place 
yourself in repose, with your mind concen- 
trated upon the epoch you have in view, 
and I induce the hypnotic state. Had you 
any special era in mind?” 

“Well, do you suppose any of my an- 
cestors happened to live in ancient Rome, 
say, in the reign of Nero?” 

Professor Balthazar could not repress a 
slight start of surprise, which sent a jelly- 
like tremor through his great frame; but he 
was not to be caught amiss. 

“Tt is almost certain that not one but 
many of them did so,” said he. “ Reflect 
that you are of European stock; that in 
Nero’s day all the roads of Europe led to 
Rome. Reflect yet further how innumer- 
able were your ancestors at that time. You 
had four grandparents; eight great-grand- 
parents; sixteen, thirty-two, sixty-four— 
they increase in geometrical progression as 
you go back, until it is perfectly possible to 
prove that, by working back far enough, 
the ancestors of any living man vastly out- 
numbered the entire population of the 
world, paradoxical as this may seem. And 
how remote the chance that no one of them 
lived in Rome, the great capital, the mis- 
tress of the world!” 

Professor Balthazar paused, having be- 
come quite breathless with his own logic. 

Mark Forrest was deeply impressed, 
though he by no means followed all the 
seer’s arguments. 

“ Well,” he said, after a pause, “ I want 
to go there.” we 

Professor Balthazar smiled indulgently. 

“Let me suggest a shorter journey first,” 
he expostulated. “A sort of trial trip, as 
it were. Such a tremendous plunge into 
the past might be fatiguing, and even 
dangerous. I must see whether you are a 
good subject; later on, we may venture 
Rome, or even Nineveh. My fee is two 
dollars.” 
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Mark having paid, the professor brought 
forth from a cabinet a large crystal ball, 
which he placed upon a black velvet cloth 
on the table. 

“* An easy posture now,” said he; “ per- 
fect repose. Gaze earnestly at the globe and 
try, so far as possible, to think of nothing 
at all. Empty your mind as if it were a 
carafe.” 

In the effort to think of nothing at all, 
Mark thought of almost everything, and 
all at once; even trifles absurdly unim- 
portant clamored at him. Gradually, how- 
ever, under the gentle strokings and 
gestures of Professor Balthazar, his mental 
tumult subsided. The silence was broken 
only by the seer’s benevolent assurances: 
“ You are getting drowsy.” “ You are al- 
most asleep.” “ You are asleep!” 

Finally Mark passed into oblivion—an 
oblivion that was startlingly broken. He 
stumbled, as it seemed to him, only to re- 
cover, with the choking fumes of dust in 
his nose and a sense of dreadful fatigue up- 
on him. Beside him, before him, marched 
thousands clad in dirty blue; above him 
drooped a great banner, torn and bloody, 
upon which he read, with no feeling of sur- 
prise, the insignia of his father’s old in- 
fantry regiment. 

Like the rest he bore a heavy Springfield 
rifle. It grew heavier and heavier from mo- 
ment to moment, so that when a fly lighted 
upon the hot barrel, he feebly brushed the 
insect off, unable, so he felt, to bear even 
its tiny added weight. 

Visions of cool shade and running water 
tortured his half-delirious mind. Just as he 
felt that he must drop in his tracks and let 
the river of men flow over his body, 
a strange, screaming cry passed over- 
head, followed by a deep boom and the 
crackle of rifles, like bunches of fire- 
crackers. 

Sharp commands rang out. All fatigue 
left him in the twinkle of an eye; more 
surprising, all thirst as well. He squared 
his shoulders and gazed—into the eyes of 
Professor Balthazar, who was snapping his 
pudgy fingers and smiling indulgently. 


II 


PROMPTLY at the appointed hour on the 
following Wednesday Mark presented him- 
self before Professor Balthazar, and was 
presently gazing earnestly at the crystal 
ball on its black cloth. In a short time the 
dingy appointments of the seer’s abode 
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faded from his sight, and he smelled purple 
tilacs, which waved gently before the open 
window of a large room. The room itself 
was not familiar; but there were certain 
articles of furniture that he recalled. The 
grenadier andirons in the wide fireplace; 
a high-boy, long treasured in the family; 
some stiff portraits of bewhiskered an- 
cestors upon the wall—these he knew well. 
They reposed, as he had every reason to 
believe, in the old family mansion at Salem. 

Himself he surveyed with vague surprise 
in a great French mirror elaborately 
framed in gold. His trousers, very tight- 
fitting, were strapped beneath his boots. 
He wore a flowered velveteen waistcoat, a 
blue coat, cut smartly away from his waist 
and bearing silver buttons. His hair was 
long and dark and indubitably oiled, while 
neatly trimmed side-whiskers adorned his 
lean face. A black stock tie choked him 
uncomfortably. 

But of greater interest was the figure of 
a young woman who was languishing upon 
a haircloth sofa, her chin in one shapely 
hand, her hair severely combed down over 
her ears. She was dressed in a flowered pop- 
lin, cut square in the neck, and with a most 
astonishingly flaring skirt, distended by 
some stiff substance, which gave her some- 
what the appearance of a reversed balloon. 
She wore jet earrings; an enormous cameo 
breoch rose and fell upon her bosom, and 
her free hand played idly with an ivory fan. 

As in a dream, Mark heard himself 
speaking. He had seated himself upon the 
sofa, at its far end. Placing his hand upon 
his heart, he murmured: 

“Miss Prudence, I have long cherished 
for, you feelings of the most ardent 
nature!” 

“Oh, la, Mr. Forrest!” replied the 
balloon lady, casting her eyes decorously 
down. “ Really, I cannot fancy why you 
should speak so to me!” 

“‘T have held my peace as long as flesh 
and blood can endure,” Mark heard him- 
self reply. “ From childhood you have 
been my ideal of loveliest womanhood. I 
will not conceal from you that I have 
begged from the squire, your honored 
father, permission to pay my addresses to 
you. My dear Miss Prudence!” Here 
Mark flopped suddenly to his knees before 
her, rescued her fan-hand, pressed it con- 
vulsively, and placed it over his flowered 
waistcoat. “ May I, oh, may I hope to win 
your regard?” 
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A deep, an astonishingly deep, sigh was 
his answer. The figure of Miss Prudence 
swayed toward him and fell heavily upon 
his shoulder, upsetting him upon the sand- 
ed floor. The lady had swooned. 
Frantically struggling to recover his 
balance and his dignity, Mark heard the 
soothing voice of Professor Balthazar. 
“There now! Do not struggle! 
are awake!” 
Again he beheld the portly seer, the 
crystal ball, the little room on Sixth 
Avenue. 


You 


III 


One day Professor Balthazar failed to 
bring forth the familiar crystal sphere. 

“]T am an honest man,” said he. “I 
wish to deal fairly with you. As a subject 
you have proved remarkably responsive. 
It will now be possible for you to induce 
autohypnotism—that is, to waft your soul 
to any point of time or space.” 

He shuffled to his cabinet and produced 
a sphere carefully wrapped in black cloth. 

“ This one, ample for your purposes, will 
cost you only ten dollars. Take it, my 
friend, with an old man’s blessing!” 

Mark Forrest pocketed the sphere and 
unpocketed the ten dollars. 

“ Choose a quiet place, say a couch, and 
concentrate on your crystal sphere; simply 
concentrate,” the seer continued. “In 
time you can discontinue the crystal sphere 
and merely focus upon any bright jet of 
light—say, a gas-ray shining upon a whisky 
decanter.” Here Professor Balthazar licked 
his chops. 


A sudden call to the middle West, to 
push the new cubist and futurist neckwear, 
drove from Mark Forrest’s mind all 
thoughts of the spiritual life. Upon his re- 
turn he repaired to Swenson’s Turkish 
Baths to have a little mid-Western dust 
scraped off. In the superheated steam- 
room his eyes caught a gleam of light from 
a gas-jet upon a pipe, and, subconsciously, 
he began repeating over and over: 

“T am in Nero’s Rome. I am in Nero’s 
Rome!” 

Presently his eyes closed, and the 
ignorant, materialistic New Yorker of his 
acquaintance would have jumped to the 
conclusion that he was sound asleep. 


Something tickly under his nose awak- 
ened him. He gazed with bleared eyes up- 
on a scene totally unfamiliar. He was 
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lying, or reclining, not on the nubbly couch 
of Swenson’s Baths, but upon an elaborate- 
ly carved affair overspread with a costly 
silk fabric dyed Tyrian purple. The Mark 
Forrest of the Novelty Neckwear Com- 
pany instantly realized its fine texture and 
coloring. 

There were other couches disposed about 
a low table, spread with a mighty array of 
eatables and drinkables. An empty gold 
flagon stood before him, and there was in 
his mouth a sickly, sweetish taste, which 
vaguely recalled the wine served free with 
dinner in certain Hungarian restaurants, 
only this was more pungent. 

He felt decidedly groggy. Not till he 
had pulled himself together with an effort 
did he observe that a negro in a yellow 
tunic was persistently trying to force a 
flamingo feather down his throat. The 
beneficent purpose of this operation he did 
not at the time understand, although later 
it became an almost every-day—or every- 
night experience. He angrily pushed the 
negro away, and rose to a sitting posture. 

Then, for the first time, he noted that he 
was dressed in a fine white robe, or toga— 
about the grade of material, so he judged, 
used by the Novelty Company for outing 
ties—and that his bare feet were incased 
in jeweled sandals. All about him rose a 
babble of laughter, talk, maunderings, loud 
disputations, fragments of song. 

No one paid the slightest attention to 
him. Most were reclining on their couches, 
although some were sitting up like himself. 
One or two were wandering about, and a 
few were snoring. 

But the figure which at once attracted 
Mark’s attention was seated directly across 
the citrus-wood table from him, swaying 
uncertainly upon his couch. It was that of 
a man still young, but gross and fat, with 
pendulous chops and triple chin. His face 
was the color of a poor quality of lard, and 
was mottled with red veins, while a wreath 
of laurel was set at a rakish angle on his 
bushy, black hair. Evidently near-sighted, 
he had constant recourse to a large crystal 
lens, through which a bleary eye, enormous- 
ly magnified, peered at one and another of 
the assembled guests. 

Instantly Mark knew this repulsive crea- 
ture for Nero Claudius Cesar; and as in- 
stantly he knew that he was in imperial 
Rome, hearing and understanding with 
ease the purest Latin—pure, at least, from 
the standpoint of the grammarian. 
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A great hatred of the cruel emperor 
swept over him. He longed to bury his 
fingers in the flabby neck of the monster 
who persecuted Christians to make a 
Roman holiday. 

At this moment a low, well-modulated 
voice spoke from the couch at his left. 

“ Marcus Sylvaticus, how likest thou the 
first dinner of our emperor which thou hast 
honored with thy presence since thy return 
from the provinces?” 

Mark turned, to behold a handsome 
young Roman, frightfully pale, and with 
deep circles beneath rather melancholy 
eyes. He at once knew his neighbor to be 
Caius Petronius Arbiter, famed for the en- 
tertainments he devised for Nero; a dis- 
sipated but kindly man, noted for his wit 
and learning. 

“ Well, Pete,” replied the quondam Mark 
Forrest in excellent Latin, yet with baffling 
idiom, “I think it’s fierce, since you ask 
me!” 

Petronius smiled languidly. 

“ Dear Marcus,” he rejoined, “ thy pro- 
vincialisms are most piquant. Confess, at 
least, that the fare is excellent!” 

At this moment Mark became aware of 
a beautiful girl, perhaps eighteen years old, 


with exquisite form outlined beneath her 
white tunic, an oval face of a creamy olive 
tint, crimson lips, and eyes and hair of mid- 
night darkness. A slave girl stood by each 
guest to attend to his wants, but not one 
of the others was as beautiful as she. 


At the time he noticed her she was 
placing before him a dish of camels’ heels 
stewed in saffron, after which she refilled 
his flagon with Falernian wine. Glancing 
across the table at Nero, Mark observed 
that he was ravenously consuming a fricas- 
see of nightingales’ tongues, using the 
fingers of both hands, while juice and mor- 
sels of food ran down his triple chin and 
over his toga. 

There followed other strange dishes, 
some of which Mark knew instinctively, 
others at which he could merely hazard a 
guess. There were thin slices of elephant’s 
trunk, with some sort of sauce made from 
shell-fish; a young ostrich stuffed with field- 
mice in honey, and bearing its magnificent 
tail-feathers; a huge tunny-fish brought 
alive by relays of runners from the Gulf of 
Salerno; and mighty eels, fattened upon 
condemned slaves. 

There was too much of the Mark Forrest 
of New York in the Marcus Sylvaticus of 
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Rome for him to relish these new—or, 
rather, old—dishes; he was more diverted 
by the buffoons and dancers who appeared 
between courses. In the Domus Aurea, the 
wonderful palace that Nero built on the 
Palatine and Esquiline Hills, a mile in 
length, with rooms plated in solid gold 
studded with jewels, and surrounded by 
parks and artificial lakes, nothing was left 
to the imagination of the guests. Much 
that Mark witnessed astonished him, not a 
little scandalized him, and a great deal 
fascinated him. 

Toward the end of the feast Nero rose 
unsteadily, his wreath at a more rakish 
angle than ever, and plucked a few pre- 
liminary notes from a lyre. Instantly silence 
prevailed; whereupon the mighty Cesar an- 
nounced, in a high and squeaky voice, that 
he was about to favor his dear friends with 
an ode composed and set to music by 
himself. 

“The selfsame ode with which I won 
the Olympic crown of golden oak-leaves in 
Greece,” he added. 

Thereupon he began an interminable and 
unutterably dull recitative, in which all the 
deities of mythology appeared, with Bac- 
chus enacting the leading rdle. 

When at length he had done, he listened 
eagerly to the enforced applause of his 
audience. Petronius sat silent, a faintly 
sarcastic smile lighting his pale face, while 
Mark showed no feeling whatever. Pres- 
ently Nero espied him. 

“And how likest it, 
said he. 

“It’s the limit!” replied Mark. “ Rot- 
ten! You couldn’t get a job in a night- 
lunch cart in my little burg, not if you did 
your turn for nothing. You have a voice 
like a peacock troubled with asthma!” 

Mark’s idioms were largely lost upon 
Nero. Not so his meaning. The emperor 
collapsed weakly upon his couch, while a 
shuddering gasp ran about the table. A 
horrified slave dropped a platter of Lucrine 
oysters. 

The situation was pregnant with sinister 
possibilities, when a diversion was created 
by Petronius, who with quick wit slipped 
to the wall and pulled a cord. Instantly 
ivory panels opened in the ceiling, and 
thousands of roses descended upon the 
guests, half burying them beneath masses 
of fragrant petals. Indeed, some of the 
sleepers had to be exhumed or they would 
have been literally smothered. 


dear Marcus?” 
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In the resulting confusion the party 
broke up, and the guests hastily sought 
their litters. Mark found himself in a box- 
like arrangement filled with downy cush- 
ions and borne by four huge Nubians, while 
linkboys lighted the way, and a slave, 
bearing a sort of wand or cudgel, went 
ahead to clear the path. 

The gold plate upon which he had been 
served had been tumbled into the litter 
with him, it being the custom in imperial 
Rome to present to each departing guest 
the set-up of his dinner. Frequently Nero 
improved upon this by presenting his 
cronies with the attendant slaves. it was 
so in this instance; for presently Mark, 
noticing a slight figure trudging wearily by 
the side of his litter, looked out and beheld 
the pretty girl who had unavailingly plied 
him with stewed camels’ heels. 

He called for his bearers to stop, and 
bade her enter the litter, well understand- 
ing how fatigued the child must be after 
spending hours upon her feet. She shrank 


back, surprised and affrighted. Then, re- 
covering, she obeyed, as a slave must, and 
huddled into the corner of the litter, where 
she almost instantly fell asleep. 


IV 


THRouGH endless dark streets and nar- 
row passages Mark was borne to his palace, 
where he alighted, and was escorted by a 
gorgeous majordomo across the vestibulum, 
with its mosaic representation of a barking 
dog and the words “ cave canem,” and so 
to the atrium, opening upon which was his 
cubiculum, where he was duly and cere- 
moniously put to bed. 

It was late when he awakened, but a 
watchful slave was instantly at his side. 
After being bathed and clad in a fresh toga, 
he was led to the @¢riclinium, where an 
enormous breakfast awaited him, of which 
he partook sparingly, eating only the least 
doubtful-looking dishes. He missed his 
coffee frightfully, and would have given a 
golden talent for a cigarette. 

He also missed the pretty slave girl, and 
inquired for her. In a trice she was 
brought before him. The steward, it ap- 
peared, had assigned her to the kitchen. 
Mark gave orders that hereafter she should 
serve him at meals, should do no other 
work, and should have a slave of her own. 

With the rapidity of wireless the news 
spread through the establishment, and all 
the servants understood that a new star 
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had risen upon their horizon. At a word 
the little slave girl had become a power. 

Not knowing what else to do, Mark 
called his house steward and asked that 
dignitary’s advice. The steward suggested 
that all his friends would be at the baths. 

“ But I’ve already had my bath,” object- 
ed Mark. 

The steward gently urged that there 
would surely be much to amuse one, even 
were he not to bathe at all. Vaguely com- 
prehending him, Mark ordered his litter 
and set forth. 

The great establishment to which he was 
carried rather took his breath away. It re- 
minded him of the State Capitol at Albany, 
save that it looked more substantial. But 
if its exterior impressed him, the interior so 
overcame him that he suffered himself to be 
borne away by obsequious attendants and 
bathed for the second time that morning. 
And such a bath he had never before 
dreamed of, not even in Swenson’s Turkish 
Baths back in New York. He was steamed, 
boiled, sprayed, scraped, shaved, massaged, 
pummeled, ducked, oiled, perfumed, and 
baked. 

When the affair was completed, he felt 
that he would not need to do more than 
wash his face and hands for at least a fort- 
night. However, he felt better than ever 
before in his life, and could barely refrain 
from capering. 

In due season he wandered from the dry- 
ing-room to a vast hall, where all manner 
of sports and amusements were in progress. 
A bevy of beautiful Etruscan girls played 
in a pool, like mermaids, busy at some sort 
of game like water-polo. Contortionists 
and jugglers attracted a languid few. At 
one end of the hall a sophist was giving a 
philosophical dissertation. At another a 
Greek comedy by Aristophanes was being 
enacted. 

Some young men and women were cha- 
sing one another as gracefully as fauns and 
nymphs, evidently following the rules of 
some sport unknown to Mark, but intelli- 
gible to the audience, which shrieked ap- 
proval. There was music; slaves were 
bearing ice-cold sherbets, fruits, confec- 
tions, and wines here and there; and at one 
place some professional gladiators were 
preparing to exercise. 

Thither Mark betook himself, and pres- 
ently found Petronius Arbiter at his 
shoulder. 

“ Greetings, Marcus,” said the famous 
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arbiter elegantiarum. He was still pale, 
but his bath had removed the circles from 
his eyes, and he looked much refreshed. 

“And to you, my dear Pete,” replied 
Mark, who liked the courteous young 
Roman. 

Meanwhile, two men clad only in loin- 
cloths and sandals had stepped forth, and 
attendants were strapping upon their hands 
cushions which looked like enormous box- 
ing-gloves. Mark noted that their ears 
were covered with pads. Though he could 
scarce believe his eyes, it was evident that 
they intended to box. It was apparent also 
that the Roman pugilist, like the New 
Yorker, was not disposed to take chances 
of injury while out of the ring. 

Presently they were ready, and squared 
off. They stood firmly on both feet, square 
to each other, with both arms outstretched 
about equally. Their posture was so amu- 
sing to Mark that he laughed aloud, where- 
at those near by gazed curiously upon him. 

“ Pete, there are two nice, ripe lemons,” 
said Mark to Petronius when the pugilists 
paused after a bout. “A second-rate pre- 


liminary fighter ought to put it all over 
both of them. They box like my Aunt 
Hannah. Why does the gallery stand for 


it?” 

“Dost mean, my good Marcus, that 
thine approval is withheld from them? 
Yet are they considered two of our finest 
experts with the cestus.” 

“Well, I’d just like to take up about 
three minutes of their time!” replied Mark, 
who was quick and wiry, and had devoted 
a good deal of time to the noble art in an 
evening gymnasium connected with his 
favorite Turkish bath, presided over by the 
famous professor, Mike O’Rourke. 

Petronius could not repress a start of 
surprise. 

“Ts it possible thou wouldst venture 
to pit thyself against men such as they?” 
he asked, eying Mark’s not very impressive 
physique. 

“ Now you’re talking, Pete!” cried Mark 
joyfully. ‘“ Introduce me to either of the 
professors.” 

Petronius hesitated. He had taken a 
fancy to Mark, and feared that his friend 
might be injured. Reflecting, however, on 
the size of the mittens worn and having a 
keen sense of humor, he could not resist the 
novel experience of seeing a Roman noble 
pitted against a gladiator in the pugilatus. 
Beckoning, therefore, to one of the boxers, 
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he briefly and coldly informed him that 
Marcus Sylvaticus would do him the honor 
to spar with him. 

The pugilist was infinitely astonished, 
and could not at first believe his ears. 
When he was convinced that it was not a 
jest, he contemptuously refused to permit 
Mark to wear any mittens, but agreed to 
spar with him if he would do so bare-fisted. 
He himself, of course, would wear his 
gloves. 

At first Mark indignantly refused. He 
declared that he might do the man an in- 
jury; might even knock him out. Nothing 
would move the boxer, however, so at 
length Mark grudgingly consented to his 
terms. 

Quite a little crowd had drawn near, 
sensing something unusual in the air; and 
something unusual was the breath of life to 
Nero’s Rome. When Mark stepped forth 
to face the pugilist, bathers came scurrying 
from everywhere. The sophist found him- 
self talking to vacant air, and stalked 
majestically from the hall to the scrip- 
torium, to seek solace in reading. The 
Etruscan girls rose, dripping and laughing, 
from their pool. The jugglers drew near, 
following their audience. Petronius looked 
on with a cynical smile. 

When Mark balanced himself lightly on 
the ball of his right foot, his left foot thrust 
forward, with long left arm advanced and 
right fist held back close to his breast a 
gale of laughter swept through the hall. 
The pugilist sneered openly. A _ second 
later his great pillow shot out for Mark’s 
face. 

Mark had noted that the man was slow, 
and guessed that he was muscle-bound. He 
merely threw his own head to the right. 
The glove was so enormous that it grazed 
his ear, but nothing more. 

The Roman tried with the other hand. 
Mark threw his head to the left, at the 
same time burying his right fist deep in the 
leathery stomach of his opponent. This 
plainly nettled the pugilist, although it 
probably did not hurt him much; and, with 
a rush, he bored in, striking with both hands 
at once, in the Roman fashion, awkwardly, 
but with unquestionable force. 

Mark treated the assembled bathers to 
an exhibition of side-stepping and general 
footwork never before seen in the imperial 
city. Then, most unexpectedly, instead of 
retreating, he stepped in quickly, just as 
his antagonist started another rush, and 
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met him flush on the nose with the full 
force of his own weight and the momentum 
of the professional. 

Instantly the pugilist sat down hard on 
the mosaic floor, with blood gushing from 
his outraged nostrils. Fury gleamed in his 
eyes, and he started to rise; but a dozen 
hands held him back, and packed him off 
to the quarters allotted to the athletes. 

Mark found himself suddenly famous. 
He was nearly mobbed by pretty girls, 
delighted mnodiles, rival boxers, poets, mu- 
sicians; while the calm Petronius had 
difficulty in preserving his aplomb. 

“Tt was nothing,” said Mark, expanding 
his chest to nearly thirty-six inches. “ I told 
him he was taking a chance, with me not 
wearing the mitts. I’d like a go at him 
with them on. 
class!” 

On the whole, he felt vastly pleased with 
himself. He could not forbear telling his 
pretty slave girl about it on returning home 
to dinner. Her name, she told him, was 
Simonetta. She never spoke unless he ad- 
dressed her; but it seemed that she had al- 
ready heard of his exploit, probably from 
his Nubian bearers. If Mark was a hero 
at the baths, he was a demigod in his own 
house. 


I’d show you some real 


Vv 

In the afternoon Mark took a stroll 
through the Roman Forum. Here were 
Roman matrons, attended by imposing 
retinues, languidly eying the slaves exposed 
for sale. Before little shops hung adver- 
tisements of the cynical epigrams of Mar- 
tial, engrossed on papyrus rolls, Martial 
being the favorite author of the moment. 
Orators, as everywhere, were holding forth. 
Mark felt quite at home here, from his ex- 
perience at the motion-picture shows. Men 
and women unknown to him saluted him 
gravely, and Roman urchins pointed him 
out admiringly as the noble who had 
beaten an athlete. 

On the whole, Mark was having the 
Latin equivalent for the “ time of his life.” 
He didn’t especially care if he never went 
home. Possibly, though, Simonetta played 
a larger share in his content than he re- 
alized. As time flew by, her shyness van- 
ished little by little, together with her fears. 

He never said or did anything that could 
offend her; he succeeded in getting her to 
talk, which she did freely enough as she 
gained confidence; and she spent more and 
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more time in his company. He found her 
bright, intelligent, and amiable. Had she 
possessed the disposition, her tyranny over 
the other slaves might have been absolute. 
It amused Mark hugely to hear her give 
orders to the house steward, and to see him 
hasten to obey them. She rapidly learned 
the things he liked to eat and saw that he 
had them, and finally she came to the un- 
heard-of point of sharing his meals with 
him. 

Much of his time, necessarily, was spent 
away from his house. The social duties of 
a Roman noble were onerous and obliga- 
tory. Mark was obliged to call on ladies 
of quality, who bored him inexpressibly. 
The plump matron, Julia Lymphatica, wife 
of an influential senator, and her stilted, 
artificial daughters, were perhaps the worst 
of all. 

There were endless dinners and convivia, 
where he was obliged to go hungry and 
offend his hosts, or to eat strange dishes, 
which he suspected darkly, but could not 
always identify, and for his peace of mind 
did not try to identify. Then, also, a two- 
days’ absence from the baths was sure to 
rouse unfavorable comment. He felt per- 
petually parboiled. 

At other times a party was made up to 
visit the Suburra or the Velabrum—Roman 
slums—a little worse, but otherwise much 
the same as a tour of New York or Parisian 
dives. Occasionally Mark looked in at the 
gladiators’ training-quarters, where he saw 
his old adversary, now recovered from his 
peevishness, and where he became quite a 
welcome guest. He liked to watch them 
train, and to sit at their table and eat their 
coarse, wholesome fare. 

The street life of the imperial city never 
failed to interest him. Especially he liked 
to see the legions march through, en route 
for some unruly province, possibly thou- 
sands of miles distant. The heavy infantry, 
with their short, straight, world-conquering 
swords, beneath the Roman eagles; the 
javelin-throwers, light-clad and wiry; the 
baggage-vans, the ponderous’ battering- 
rams and catapults, and sometimes a com- 
pany of Balearic slingers, lean and bronzed 
and muscular, with right arms bared to the 
shoulder, and bearing long, leather slings 
and bags of round pebbles, ranging in size 
from a golf-ball to a tennis-ball. 

One day it occurred to him to amuse 
himself by hypnotizing Simonetta, and he 
fared forth in search of a crystal sphere. 
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He had long since noted that the Roman 
augurs seemed to hold him in vast respect. 
They invariably saluted him; in some 
subtle way they knew him to be a man of 
mysterious powers and gifts, and accepted 
him, not merely as a brother, but rather as 
a master. Truth to tell, the Roman augurs 
rather bored one another; and Mark’s ar- 
rival was a relief to the ennui of eternally 
examining chickens’ entrails for signs and 
portents for the credulous. 

To one of them Mark made known his 
desire, and soon received a fine crystal, for 
which the augur refused all compensation, 
save a lock of Mark’s hair, for some occult 
use unknown to him. 

With the aid of the sphere, Mark 
succeeded, after considerable patience, in 
hypnotizing Simonetta. 

“You are in New York, in the year 
1915,” he kept monotonously repeating. 

At length a look of wonder passed over 
her irresponsive face. 

“Oh!” she murmured, clasping her 
hands together and leaning forward. 

“What do you see, Simonetta?” 

“ T see strange chariots dashing here and 
there, without horses,” she said. “ And 


such wondrous garments on the myriad 


ed 


people; such dreadful garments 

“ What else, Simonetta?” 

“ The buildings are higher than any of 
our seven hills,’ she proceeded. “ Great 
dragons wind through the city on high 
aqueducts. And everybody is in such a 
dreadful hurry. Whither are they all 
going? Oh, I am tired!” she cried petu- 
lantly, like a child. “I want to go away!” 

Mark gently stroked her brow, and pres- 
ently she awoke. 

“Why, I have been asleep!” she cried in 
surprise. 

“And didn’t you dream anything, Si- 
monetta?” he asked, taking her little hand 
and pressing it gently. “ Try to remember.” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“TI dreamed something, 
what it was I cannot remember. 
had something to do with thee!” 

For the first time Mark drew her gently 
to him and kissed her, almost shyly. She 
seemed so like a puzzled child, she was so 
sweet and winsome that he could not help 
it. And then she reminded him in a baffling 
way of some one whom he had known in 
the distant past—or, possibly, in the dis- 
tant future. She sighed a little, and buried 
her face in his shoulder. 


master, but 
I think it 
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Angry with himself, since she was only a 
little slave girl who dare not refuse his 
wishes, Mark rose almost rudely and strode 
out into the street. He nearly collided 
with Petronius, who informed him that 
they were to attend the emperor that night 
on one of his adventures. 

p= Poppa is dead,” Petronius added in 
an even voice. 

“ Nero’s wife!” exclaimed Mark. “ How 
did that happen?” 

Petronius brushed a speck of dust from 
his snowy toga. Then he looked suddenly 
into Mark’s eyes. 

“The emperor kicked her to death this 
morning,” he said. “Till to-night, dear 
friend—at the Domus Aurea, after sun- 
down!” 

And he departed in his litter for his 
house on the Viminal Hill. 

That night Mark reluctantly took part 
in one of Nero’s wild orgies. Convoyed by 
a force of the Pretorian Guard, the em- 
peror and his boon companions proceeded 
along the Via Flaminia to the Milvian 
Bridge, where they seized a number of un- 
fortunate wayfarers—men, women, and 
children alike—and tossed them in great 
blankets, delighting in their shrieks of fear 
and pain. If some stout citizen protested, 
the guards beat him mercilessly. Most of 
the victims offered no resistance, knowing 
their tormentors to be nobles, possibly sus- 
pecting that Nero himself was at his buf- 
foonery again. 

When this palled, the revelers passed to 
other and wilder pranks. Mark returned 
home, sick at heart and thoroughly dis- 
gusted. 

Long ere this he had learned that he was 
a man of ancient family, which had fur- 
nished Rome with many high magistrates 
and distinguished soldiers. He owned great 
estates in several provinces, though where 
his geography did not inform him; he had 
unlimited riches, and no _ responsibilities 
with them. His slaves took charge of 
everything. There were provincial stew- 
ards, a house steward, and a chief secretary 
to whom they reported. Mark had but to 
call for money and it was produced. Be- 
yond signing an occasional papyrus-deed 
with his signet-ring, he had no work what- 
ever. 

He found one day in an obscure street, 
whose blank walls were scrawled with rude 
drawings and nonsense lines chalked up by 
Roman street-urchins, a little iron-studded 
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door, bearing a symbol at which he gazed 
open-mouthed; for it was that of the secret 
order to which he had belonged as Mark 
Forrest in the distant future. He had 
known it to be an ancient order, or so re- 
puted; but to find its symbol engraved 
here in Nero’s Rome astonished him. 

Because he had become accustomed to 
power and obsequious service he knocked 
unhesitatingly upon the door. A slide 
opened suddenly, and a dark eye surveyed 
him. There came a rattle of chains and 
bolts, and he found himself in a dark en- 
trance-hall, facing a man with a drawn 
sword. There followed whispered pass- 
words with an unseen guardian through 
another slide; grips were exchanged, and 
suddenly Mark was thrust into a hall so 
brilliantly illuminated that at first he could 
see nothing. 

A figure clad in ritualistic robes ad- 
vanced and gravely saluted him. 

“ Welcome, master!” the Roman said; 
and Mark learned once again that there is 
little new under the sun. 

At another time he visited the Temple of 
Isis in the Campus Martius, and beheld 
the hollow statue of the goddess, in which 
a priest hid himself while he chanted cryp- 
tic words from the brazen lips and the 
worshipers beat their heads upon the floor. 
Other and less seemly rites he witnessed in 
yet more temples; for it seemed that he 
was made free of all mysteries, being him- 
self regarded as a magician who, for some 
inscrutable reason of his own, did not tres- 
pass upon the activities of other cults. 
Why, he never knew, unless it were that 
the devotees of the occult possess a sort of 
freemasonry which enables them to recog- 
nize one another. 

Yet time sometimes hung heavily on his 
hands. He was in this strange Roman 
world, so to speak, yet not wholly of it. 

On one such occasion he was seized with 
an inspiration. Calling for scissors, sewing 
materials, and some fine fabrics, he fash- 
ioned a number of gorgeous cravats——four- 
in-hands, ascots, windsors, and bows. He 
took to wearing these abroad; and Roman 
society eagerly caught up the idea. Soon 
all the really smart young men, and many 
who were not so smart, appeared with neck- 
wear, indifferently knotted to be sure, on 
their spotless togas. To set the seal of 
fashion upon it, the senate gravely passed 
a sumptuary law forbidding plebeians to 
wear neckties. 
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There was a young noble, sadly impover- 
ished, to whom Mark had taken a liking. 
Quintus Harmodius was his name. To him 
Mark gave the exclusive right to sell the 
genuine Marcus Sylvaticus neckwear. 

It made the fortune of Harmodius, who 
established a factory with many slave 
workers. Occasionally Mark would visit 
the factory and suggest new designs to the 
delighted foreman. 

VI 

THE great games were approaching, and 
Mark was looking forward to them with a 
sort of timorous anticipation. He longed, 
yet feared, to witness the thrilling spec- 
tacles that would be presented. 

The games were to take place in the 
large, new circus, or amphitheater, that 
Nero had but lately completed on the west- 
ern bank of the Tiber. On the opening 
day Mark was early in the emperor’s 
podium, or private box, where he was an 
honored guest. All about sat the patrician 
bloods; to the left the vestal virgins, in 
whose keeping lay the life and death of the 
contending gladiators. Looking these ladies 
idly over, Mark mentally labeled them as a 
rather hard-looking bunch, and swore he 
would not give one of Simonetta’s little 
fingers for the entire outfit. 

At length the spacious amphitheater was 
filled to the topmost row. All Rome was 
there—nobles, women, soldiers, freedmen, 
slaves. Mark beheld the gladiators file 
past the podium, salute Nero with clashing 
swords, and chant the mournful refrain: 

“ Morituri te salutamus!” 

He gazed upon the strange and outland- 
ish men and beasts from far quarters of the 
globe. He noted the haughty captives 
taken in battle—the stalwart Germanic 
women, big and blond, with fearless hostil- 
ity blazing in their blue eyes. He heard 
the herald wind his horn and announce the 
opening of the games. 

As one familiar to the sight, he saw a 
retiarius, nearly nude, and armed only with 
net and trident, flee nimbly ‘before the 
heavily armed warrior who sought to evade 
the net and engage his foe at close quarters. 
He beheld all the time-honored combats de- 
signed to delight the populace of sensation- 
loving Rome, and new ones arranged for 
this occasion. There was much blood, but 
there were perfumes to kill its acrid odor; 
there were many shrieks, but they were 
drowned in roars of applause; there were 
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mangled bodies, but they were quickly 
dragged from the arena. 

Mark was in turns nauseated, enraged, 
excited, and enthusiastic. He disapproved 
of it all, and yet he knew, were he to re- 
main in Rome, that he would never volun- 
tarily miss these thrilling spectacles. 

To his great relief, no Christian martyrs 
were done to death that day. There were 
weird contests between women and dwarfs; 
between a huge python and a buffalo; be- 
tween a great bear, fetched from some far 
northern ice-floe, and a Numidian lion. 

Finally a little jungle was deftly set up 
by the attendants, and presently three 
black men emerged hesitatingly from one 
of the big iron grilles that opened upor the 
arena. Their bodies were oiled, their hair 
curiously coiled upon their coconut-shaped 
heads. They bore bows and arrows. Cau- 
tiously they advanced toward the jungle in 
the center of the arena, while the mighty 
audience held its breath in expectation. 
Foot by foot, inch by inch, with arrows set 
on their bowstrings, they crept, finally 
reaching the jungle, into which they peered 
with sharp and fearful eyes. 

Suddenly a great, hairy arm flashed out, 
and one of the men disappeared. The other 


two instantly shot a flight of arrows into 
the jungle, and then sprang in and were 


lost to view. Strange snarlings, mingled 
with shrill cries, issued from it; then forth 
staggered an enormous gorilla, bristling 
with arrows like a grotesque St. Sebastian, 
bearing one black man in his muscular 
arms and another in his teeth. The third 
negro hung to the huge simian’s neck 
for a space, then relaxed and crumpled up 
on the sand. The animal dropped a mo- 
ment later; all were dead. 

Thunders of applause were raised for the 
gorilla; roses were flung on his hairy body 
as it was borne away on the shoulders of 
six staggering attendants. To the three 
black men nobody gave any heed at all. 
Hooks were thrust into their bodies, and 
they were hauled unceremoniously across 
the sands and into the, vaults below. 

The pugilatus interested Mark greatly. 
Here the combatants were equipped with a 
formidable sort of cestus—a great leather 
mitten stiffened with iron rings and knobs. 
A single blow, delivered on a vital spot, 
meant death, or, at the least, dreadful dis- 
figurement. 

“T was a mighty performer with the 
cestus,” said Nero, turning to Mark. “I 
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fought many times, and was never de- 
feated. I retired supreme champion.” 

“ Forget it, Claude!” said Mark, unable 
to repress his disgust at such boasting. 
“ You couldn’t win the championship of an 
old ladies’ home. I'll go right down into the 
arena with you now and make you look 
like a hippopotamus trying to do the 
tango!” 

Mark was conscious of an ominous si- 
lence prevailing about him. He caught 
sight of the pale face of Petronius Arbiter, 
shorn of its perennial and sardonic smile; 
of that of Nero, threatening a cerebral 
hemorrhage; of those of numerous nobles, 
whispering volubly. 

Presently, however, he was in his litter, 
being borne away by the muscular Nu- 
bians. 

The following forenoon, while fishing in- 
dolently in the piscina, the pond in the 
inner courtyard of his house, he was visited 
by Petronius, paler than ever, but suave as 
usual. Mark was languidly hooking carp, 
carefully removing the hook from their 
mouths so as not to tear them, and then 
throwing them back into the pool. By his 
side sat Simonetta, baiting his hook afresh 
after each catch. 

Loud cries interrupted them, and Mark 
rose and strode into the garden at the back 
of the house, where he beheld a slave 
triced up to a tree by his wrists, and with 
heavy weights attached to his ankles, being 
soundly flogged by a sturdy negro. The 
house steward stood by, watching the 
operation. 

Mark loudly ordered that the unlucky 
slave should instantly be released. 

“Have I not forbidden corporal punish- 
ment in my household?” he added indig- 
nantly. 

“ But, master,” replied the steward, “ he 
was detected stealing a basket of fruit, 
which he said he was taking to his aged 
mother. If we do not flog thieves, anarchy 
will reign. The household will be des- 
troyed!” 

“Did I not forbid corporal punish- 
ment?” repeated Mark. 

“ Master, it is even so,” replied the 
steward. 

“ And did I not order that when a slave 
transgressed my few and simple rules for 
the second time, he should not be flogged 
or tormented, but sold to a master who 
would perhaps deal with him less kindly 
than I?” 
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“ Master, thou hast spoken.” 

Mark clapped his hands. Other slaves 
appeared. Mark instructed them that the 
unjust steward should be presented to the 
lady Julia Lymphatica, with his compli- 
ments and expressions of esteem. 

No more dreadful punishment could he 
devise; and, amid lamentations, the stew- 
ard was borne away. For it was well known 
that the servants of Marcus Sylvaticus 
were the happiest and best-regulated in 
Rome, since he retained and rewarded the 
faithful ones, while he disposed of those 
who had proved unappreciative to less mer- 
ciful owners. 

When Mark returned to the piscina, 
Petronius spoke. 

“ Dear Marcus, courtest thou death? 
For surely thou knowest that Cesar will 
never forgive thee. The things thou hast 
said to him are more bitter than the most 
daring words of Martial. He may seem to 
overlook them, but surely in the end he will 
break thee like a rotten twig. He delays 


only to plan a revenge sufficient for the 
ignominy thou hast put upon him.” 

“ My dear Pete,” said Mark, carefully 
unhooking a fat and indignant carp and 
tossing it back into the water, 


“T should 
worry! I am going away. Rome isn’t 
what it’s cracked up to be. I have had a 
bully time, but too much rough stuff is 
pulled off here. This Nero person gets on 
my nerves!” 

“ He abideth also on mine own,” agreed 
Petronius, who had learned to sense Mark’s 
curious idioms. “ Be careful to go soon 
and far; otherwise I fear thy death will be 
a slow and hard one. I, too, go, and I re- 
turn not.” 

Petronius rose leisurely, and placed in 
Mark’s hand a small olive-wood box. 

“ For thee, dear friend,” he said. “ Ave 
atque vale!” 

So they parted. The little box con- 
tained a wonderful necklace of pale-green 
emeralds. 

Next morning Mark received word that 
the body of Petronius had been found in 
his bath, he having opened his veins in the 
approved Roman style. He had first freed 
all his slaves and distributed his collection 
of jewels among his friends. During his 
lingering death he paused from time to 
time to talk with Seneca, the philosopher 
and tutor of Nero, himself soon doomed to 
suicide; with Burrus, the capable but 
rough-spoken soldier; and with a few 
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nobles whose own heads sat none too 
securely upon their shoulders. 

Deep gloom settled upon Mark. Har- 
modius was dead already, slain by a jealous 
slave girl. Now Petronius was gone; and 
for himself, Nero only waited to devise a 
fitting death. Rome had ceased to appeal. 

If anything was lacking, it was the en- 
trance of little Simonetta, pale and in tears. 
She seated herself beside him, and con- 
fessed that she had become a member of 
the new Christian sect, and in imminent 
danger of martyrdom, or worse; for Nero, 
it appeared, had cast his rheumy eyes upon 
her since he had kicked Poppza to death. 

Mark drew a long breath. 

“ Listen, Simonetta,” said he. “ From 
the first I loved you. I am going away. 
You, too, must go away—far away. When 
danger presses close, gaze upon the crystal 
I have here, and say, over and over again: 

“*T am in New York. The year is 
19 I 2,” ” 

Obediently she repeated his strange 
words until she had them by heart. 

“And now, till we meet again,” said 
Mark, and clapped his hands for his at- 
tendant; but first he kissed Simonetta, and 
kissed her yet again; nor was she unre- 
sponsive. 

VII 

Mark had for that night an invitation 
to attend a convivium at the Domus Aurea. 
Refusal might mean death; invited guests 
had been known to rise from a sick-bed to 
be borne to the palace rather than offend. 

Scrupulously arrayed in new toga and a 
white silk tie, with jeweled sandals, Mark 
appeared before Nero. 

There were the usual strange dishes, and 
others yet more strange; heady wines, sup- 
ple dancers, showers of roses, ribaldry, and 
mirth. Finally, at an early hour of the 
morning, Nero rose to his feet and com- 
manded silence. 

“There abideth with us,” said he, “ an 
insolent and rebellious subject, whose 
family hath been advanced and enlarged 
by our favor. Him it hath pleased to vex 
and insult us by the most astounding 
blasphemy that Jupiter ever permitted to 
proceed from mortal mouth. His time hath 
come. We have not forgotten a word, nor 
a sneer. He has lived!” 

He clapped his hands. A slave brought 
in a small box of metal and, kneeling, de- 
posited it before Nero. 
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“Come hither!” commanded the em- 


ror. 
On by one the guests placed their ears 
to a small wire grating in the top of the 
box, from which proceeded a curious, slight 
rustling, as of autumn leaves in the wind. 

“Our faithful legions penetrate to the 
uttermost quarters of the earth,”’ said Nero. 
“They bring to us and to Jupiter, our 
great father and fellow divinity, all manner 
of strange fish and fowl and beasts for the 
glory of Rome. Only the other day a cen- 
turion of the Twelfth Legion discovered in 
Mauretania a new species of insect called 
termites. Termites will eat and destroy 
everything save metal. It is our pleasure, 
and the fitting punishment of our unfaith- 
ful vassal, Marcus Sylvaticus, that he shall, 
before our eyes, be devoured crumb by 
crumb by these insects, now without food 
for many days!” 

At a signal, four powerful Numidians 
seized upon Mark, stripped him of his toga 
and elaborate cravat, and thrust him upon 
a couch, where they bound him securely. 
Another brought forth the box of termites, 
while the assembled guests, many of whom 
secretly admired and liked Mark, gathered 
about with horrified yet fascinated eyes. 
Nero was about to give their jaded Roman 
nerves a fresh fillip. 

As for Mark, he struggled impotently 
against his bonds. A black roughly quelled 
his writhings. 

“Tt’s a long, long way to Tipperary,” 
said he to himself. “I’m going back 
home!” 

He fastened his eyes upon the great 
crystal lens of Nero, which he had left in 
his golden platter on the citrus-wood table. 

“T’m in New York; the year is 1915,” 
he repeated, while the giant black held him 
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fast and another turned the key in the 


metal box. 
VIII 


THE kneadings and proddings continued. 
It seemed to Mark as if a million needles 
were being driven into his body. Lan- 
guidly he opened his eyes and gazed into 
the pallid face of Oscar Swenson, of Swen- 
son’s Turkish Baths, whose muscles had 
been developed in the rubbing-room. 

“You bane come to?” Oscar smiled. 
‘““ Where you get it, such a bad one?” 

Mark Forrest closed his eyes wearily. 

“In Rome,” said he. 

“ Rome!” exclaimed Oscar. ‘“ Now, if 
you say Utica or Syracuse, I feel not sur- 
prise. But Rome! I never know they 
bane even have a barroom in Rome!” 

Two hours later Mark Forrest ambled 
down Sixth Avenue with much on his mind. 
The least of his troubles was the new 
sample line of the Novelty Necxwear Com- 
pany. Presently he stared curiously at the 
weather-worn sign of “ Professor Balthazar, 
Crystal Gazer.” Across the street he be- 
held a florist’s shop and bought a huge 
bunch of Roman lilies. 

Then, of course, he went into the 
pasticceria. The pretty Italian girl was 
there, fortunately without custom. With a 
courage formerly foreign to him, Mark 
presented the lilies to her. 

“Oh!” she cried. “You have been a 
stranger! And now you come with Roman 
lilies. For so long I have not seen them!” 

She smiled, and again Mark noted her 
perfect teeth, and the dimple. 

“Tell me, please,” he said, “ what is 
your name?” 

“My name?” She smiled at him again. 
“My name is Simonetta.” 


HEAVEN 


In some far place beyond the stars 
No doubt the chosen dwell serene, 

Where earthly tumult never mars 
The rapture of their perfect dream. 


In some deep place beneath the sea 
Perhaps the water-sprites at play 

Still chant their wild songs lustily 
And toss dull sorrow to the spray. 


But here amid life’s wrack and din 
I find my joy and play my part, 
And all the paradise I’d win 
Is here beside me—in your heart! 


Charles Wisner Barrell 





WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
THE IRREPRESSIBLE 


THOUGH NOW 


IN ECLIPSE, THIS FEARLESS AND TIRELESS 


FIGHTING MAN MAY RETURN TO ENGLISH POLI- 
TICS WITH A NEW-SHARPENED SWORD 


in the kingdom of flesh that never 

does anything wrong. It is the 
oyster. He maintains a high reputation 
for rectitude by remaining firmly in one 
place from early infancy to the end of his 
tranquil life. If he stirred around he 
would get into trouble after the fashion of 
other animals. 

It is hardly fair to say that Winston 
Spencer Churchill was a man in a govern- 
ment of oysters. His colleagues moved 
at times, but it was too frequently in the 
restrained, sidewise manner of the crab; 
while Churchill was dashing about, doing 
things, or trying to do them, day and night. 
Consequently he made some mistakes. 

More, he shouldered full responsibility 
for mistakes that were not altogether his. 
But, leaving that aside, he went ahead and 
tried to do things, regardless of possible 
error. His idea of conducting the war was 
summed up in the philosophy that in 
military affairs there is no crime worse 
than inaction. The net result, in the eyes 
of the British public and Parliament, was 
the pair of misadventures at Antwerp and 
at the Dardanelles. 

Furthermore, Churchill went out of his 
way to issue predictions—a notoriously 
risky proceeding. He told the English 
people that raiding Zeppelins would be 
surrounded by “ swarms of hornets’; and 
the hornets did not materialize. He said 
that the navy “would dig the Germans 
out like rats”; which manifestly cannot 
be done. And the English accepted all 
of this at its face value, instead of treating 
it as the talk of a powerful, brave, and 
energetic young man who was straining 
at the coils of inaction that bound him in. 

He was dubbed “ Duke of Antwerp and 
Gallipoli,” and liberally abused throughout 


4 ‘HERE is just one well-known animal 


the kingdom. A part of the British press 
set out to crucify him, especially after 
Lord Fisher had resigned as first sea lord. 
A number of American correspondents 
joined in the hue and cry, and the young 
head of the Admiralty—he was only 
thirty-nine when the war began—was held 
up as an erratic, albeit forceful boy, who 
was running amuck through the delicately 
woven plans of mature experts. 

There was consequently but little sur- 
prise when the organization of the 
Coalition cabinet found Churchill trans- 
ferred from the Admiralty to a sinecure 
portfolio. There is a story that he was 
persuaded to accept a post of “ well-paid 
inaction,” as he himself termed it, on the 
understanding that he would be one of the 
council of five to control the empire’s plans 
for the prosecution of the war. 

Whether this is true is not now ma- 
terial. But when the quinquevirate was 
made up, Churchill was not of the number, 
and his resignation followed. And the 
forces that had assailed him breathed a 
fervent “‘ Good riddance!” 

This was very fine until Mr. Churchill, 
no longer a minister, rose from a seat just 
behind the ministerial benches and made 
his speech of vindication—an oratorical 
effort that will be long remembered in the 
British Parliament. 

He faced a critical audience, but before 
a quarter of his sixty-five-minute address 
was finished the house was with him. 
Those who had lambasted him for the 
Antwerp adventure sat up when he an- 
nounced that the project of sending a 
relieving force had originated with Lord 
Kitchener and the French general staff; 
that it was vital that Antwerp should hold 
out until the Allies could organize for 
battles on the Yser line; that he had vol- 
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unteered. to .go. and. do what he could; 
and that Kitchener had decided that 
despite the pressing importance of pro- 
longing .the resistance of the Belgian 


stronghold, he.could not spare any military 
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He then took up the Dardanelles and 
explained that the French and British gov- 
ernments, practically to the last man, were 
in favor of it. It was generally admitted 
that a naval attack in connection with 
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forces for the expedition. Hence, the ill- 
fated landing of the marines. This was 
the history of a “ boyish adventure,” car- 
ried out “ by a pushful amateur against the 
advice of all expert opinion.” 


9 


military operations would be better; but 
again no men could be spared. The two 
governments therefore decided that the 
naval attempt was worth while. Naval 
experts agreed that the straits could not 
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be rushed, but were of the opinion that 
they could be reduced by bombardment; 
and “ Lord Fisher, who was present at the 
council, did not object.” 

With his faculty for saying what he 

thinks and making unnecessary enemies, 
Churchill suggested that if Lord Fisher 
disapproved the attack on the Dardanelles, 
the time for him to resign was before and 
not after it had failed. And then in the 
next breath he praised the veteran sea lord 
in almost extravagant periods for his mar- 
velous contributions to the efficiency of the 
navy. 
With these few remarks Mr. Churchill 
took his departure; but before he left he 
was enthusiastically cheered and heard the 
British premier say: 

“In situations varied and of extreme 
delicacy I have always found him a wise 
counselor, a brilliant colleague, and a faith- 
ful friend.” 

But no one urged him to stay and ac- 
cept another post in the government. 

At this point, however, the writers who 
had lampooned him seem to have changed 
their minds. Having criticised the gov- 
ernment for failing to restrain his impetu- 


osity, they now attacked it for allowing 


him to go to the front. They suddenly 
discovered that he was practically indis- 
pensable to the proper conduct of the great 
struggle. What would happen to the em- 
pire with a war council which they de- 
scribed as being made up of three lawyers, 
a retired merchant, and a philosopher? 

But Churchill, meantime, had donned 
the uniform of a major and hurried to 
join his regiment; while the British press 
is still complaining bitterly that he has 
been buried. It points to the parallel of 
Churchill’s celebrated father, who died 
politically and physically a short time 
after his equally sudden and dramatic 
resignation from office. 

But here the journalistit Jeremiahs un- 
doubtedly take too gloomy a view of the 
matter. Winston Spencer Churchill is 
younger than his father was, and is made 
of stronger material. There is only one 
way to bury him; and that is under sev- 
eral feet of earth behind the trenches, 
“somewhere in northern France.” If he 
lives, he will be heard of in politics again. 

Churchill is built that way. He was 
born with a lust for trouble and conflict, 
and he will follow his star for decades, 
unless a German bullet cuts him down. 
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From boyhood he has shown a happy apti- 
tude for getting mixed up in turbulence 
and thriving on the diet. He left Sand- 
hurst to go to Cuba during the last revo- 
lution there, and attracted attention as a 
war correspondent. Then he served as a 
soldier in the Tirah and Malakand 
campaigns, and went with Kitchener up 
the Nile, where he behaved like a man at 
Omdurman. Also he wrote a book, “ The 
River War,” in which he told the British 
public what he thought of Kitchener, and 
why he thought it. 

This feud with “ great K ” did not pre- 
vent his going to South Africa, where he 
was captured by the Boers and achieved 
a spectacular escape. Later, his political 
enemies at home accused him of breaking 
his parole, but after he had sued a few 
of them for libel, and obtained public 
apologies, the game lost its zest. 

Then he went into politics in the same 
headlong fashion. As a duke’s grandson, 
a scion of the great house of Marlborough, 
it was natural that he should set out as 
a Tory, but a few years later he went over 
to the Liberal party, and with character- 
istic courage and self-confidence attacked 
a Conservative stronghold and captured it 
for his seat in Parliament. 

His career since then has been as tem- 
pestuous as heart could wish. He was 
called “the Blenheim pup” when, as 
under-secretary in the Colonial Office, he 
spoke for his chief in the House of Com- 
mons. Then he became Home Secretary, 
and was lampooned about the “ battle of 
Stepney,” where the troops were called out 
to capture two anarchists. But he rose 
to the headship of the navy, and was a 
marked man even in a party that had pro- 
duced so remarkable a genius as David 
Lloyd-George. 

In his campaigning there was never a 
dull moment. The suffragists waylaid him 
and beat him up. A Unionist member 
threw a book at him in the House of 
Commons. Five thousand froops had to 
turn out to protect him when he insisted 
on making a Home Rule speech in Belfast. 
And so it has gone. 

No, they needn’t worry about Churchill. 
Unless the Germans get him, he will come 
back to English politics, a new “ Thunder- 
bolt from the North.” He will come back 
with his old courage, with new dynamic 
ideas—and the rancor of his wrongs like 
a sharpened sword. 
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IS MY WORLD" ON AN ALPINE PEAK, IN THE FRANZ 
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’ HEN I was having it built, I kept 

\ \ in mind the fact that I wanted it 

to be capable of a big production. 

I told the architects never to forget the 

mythical camel that might be necessary for 

the imaginary desert scene of some play yet 
to be written.” 

Thus Charles Hopkins, in November, 
1914, while talking about the stage of his 
tiny Punch and Judy Theater a few days 
after its opening. He was trying to dis- 
abuse people’s minds of the idea that be- 
cause his playhouse happened to be small, 
it was to be of an “ intimate ” character. 
Mr. Hopkins hates intimate theaters for 
the reason that he has no use for intimate 
plays. 

Last season he followed “ The Marriage 
of Columbine ” with “ The Clever Ones,” 


another comedy, and neither made any 
particular dent in the memories of play- 
goers. Nor did the public remember’ what 
Mr. Hopkins had said to the builders of 
his stage, otherwise everybody would not 
have been so much amazed when he an- 
nounced, in the early autumn, that the 
Punch and Judy would reopen with a dram- 
atization of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
famous pirate-story, “ Treasure Island,” in 
four acts and nine scenes. 

Jules Eckert Goodman, author of 
“ Mother,” wrote the play, which was tried 
out on the Albany dog in one of the largest 
theaters in the State, Harmanus Bleecker 
Hall. The result was not encouraging. 
The performance lasted till one o’clock in 
the morning, and one of the waits was al- 
most a half-hour in length. 
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The New York opening was consequent- 
ly postponed to December 1. When it came, 
most of the first-nighters expected the 
worst; but what they got was the surprise 
of their playgoing lives. Not only did the 
play at once rank itself with four others in 
town as not being eligible for the cut-rate 
list, but the waits were the shortest of any 
on Broadway, and the final curtain fell be- 
fore eleven. The Punch and Judy had 
arrived with colors flying indeed. 

The piece opens in the Admiral Benbow 
Inn, where Tim Murphy—the Tim you 
used to see in “ A Texas Steer” 
—covers himself with honors as 
Bill Bones, and sweet Mrs. Hop- 
kins is introduced in boyish 
attire as Jim Hawkins. In the 





GEORGIA O’RAMEY AND EDWIN 


WILSON IN THE MUSICAL GLOBE-TROT 
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second act we see the treasure-seeking ship, 
the Hispaniola, anchored at the quay in 
Bristol. The third, with its four scenes, 
includes a lively fight ai the stockade and 
a really wonderful effect of the Hispaniola 
adrift. 

As much pains has been taken with the 
cast of “Treasure island” as with the 
scenery. Edward [Emery is Long John 

Siver, the leader of the 
m=tineers; Oswald Yorke, 
husband of Annie Russell, 
is Black Dog; W. J. Fer- 
guson, who at one time 
thought he was settled 
for life in French comedy, 
is another of the pi- 
rates, George Merry. 
Mr. Hopkins has 
placed himself mod- 
estly at the foot of 
the cast, and almost 


Fy 


is 








“AROUND THE MAP” 








KINS, WHO 

PLAYS JIM 
HAWKINS IN 
“TREASURE IS- 
LAND ""—THE DRA- 
MATIZATION OF— 


at the taii end of the 
evening, as Ben Gunn. 
There is only one skirt—I 


am not using slang —in the 


play. It is worn in the first 
act by Alice Belmore as 
Mrs. Hawkins. “ Treasure 
Island ” goes down in the 
records as the second play 
of the season — “ Young 
America”’ being the first 
—to get over without 
any love interest. But 
that Mrs. Hopkins does not 
wholly succeed in obliter- 
ating her own . charming 
self as Jim is patent when 

I tell you that I found 
myself subconsciously 
wondering which one of 
the men was going to fall in 
love with her. 
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Nevertheless, she makes a wholly 


acceptable boy. 
a masculine impersona- 
tor of the rdle could put 
any more realism into 
Jim’s ascent of the rig- 
ging, with the Hispani- 
ola rocking away as 
no mere “painted ship 
upon a painted ocean ”’ 
could ever rock. 


Indeed, I doubt if 


EDWARD EMERY AS LONG JOHN SILVER, 
THE AMIABLE PIRATE, IN “ TREAS- 


URE ISLAND” 


From photographs by White. New York 











LOUIS STEV- 

ENSON’S STORY 

HAS MADE A HIT 

AT THE PUNCH 

AND JUDY THEATER 
IN NEW YORK 


Before her marriage to 

Mr. Hopkins, five years 
ago, when they were both 
playing with Ben Greet, Mrs. 
Hopkins was Violet Vivian. 
Two other members of the 
family—her sister Ruth and 
her brother George, now 
business representative of 
the Punch and Judy— 
were also engaged in the- 
atrical work. They hail 
from England, where for 
eleven years the sisters were 
known as Les Petites Vivians, 
appearing at the music-halls, 
or, during the holidays, in the 
big pantomimes. They came 
to America with Mr. Greet 
nine years since. With him 
Mrs. Hopkins acted the 
leading réles in his Shake- 
speare offerings, ranging 
from Juliet to Anne Page. 
By assisting Mr. Hop- 

kins in staging “ Treas- 
ure Island,” Edward 
Emery, sterling actor 
that he is, displayed a 
new side of his abilities. 
Last season he rendered 
yeoman service in the 
two plays presented at 
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WILLIAM COURTENAY 
AND VIOLET HEMING AS 
THEY APPEAR IN THE 
SEASON'S ONLY SUCCESS- 
FUL WAR PLAY, “ UNDER 
FIRE” 


From a photograph by 
White, New York 
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the Punch and Judy, and as John 
Silver he rises splendidly to the new 
opportunities offered by melodrama 
of the Stevenson brand. He is not 
in the least feazed by having to act 
with but one leg under him, and on 
his shoulder Captain Flint, a live 
parrot, who cannot always be de- 
pended upon tod remain quietly in 
the picture. 

Acting is bred in the blood of 
the Emerys. An old English family, 
from father to son they have been 
on the stage since 1712. Edward’s 
sister is Winifred Emery, which 
makes him brother-in-law to Cyril 
Maude. He came to this country 
with Sir Charles Wyndham, and has 
remained here ever since. He was 
one of the Five Frankforters in the 
piece of that name, and had a part 
in “ The City,” the last play that 
Clyde Fitch wrote. 

A third play that has won critical 
approval though devoid of love in- 
terest is “The Weavers,” by Ger- 
hart Hauptmann. It was written 
as far back as 1892, but had to wait 


for its first English performance in 
America until December 14, 1915, 
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ABOVE, GRACE GEORGE IN THE TITLE-ROLE OF “ MAJOR BARBARA" — 
BELOW, LOUIS CALVERT, ERNEST LAWFORD, JOSEPHINE LOVETT, 





AND MARY NASH IN A SCENE FROM THE PLAY 
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when Emanuel Reicher, who acted in it 
in Germany, presented it at the Garden 
Theater under the auspices of the Modern 
Stage. Here, if you please, is acting that 
is a revelation, with nobody out 

for points for himself or 

herself, but with every- 

body striving to 

make up a per- 

fect ensemble 

in a play 

wherein 





FRANK CONROY AND HELEN WEST- 
LEY IN “LITERATURE,” A COMEDY 
BY THE AUSTRIAN PLAYWRIGHT, 
ARTHUR SCHNITZLER— THIS WAS 
ONE OF THE SECOND GROUP OF 
BY THE WASHINGTON SQUARE 
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that has thus far had pitifully few of them 
to offer. 

Emanuel Reicher, who founded’ the 

Modern Stage .to present “ great and: un- 

usual plays,” is a German ‘actor, 

born in Galicia in. 1849, 

and has played engage- 

ments at the im- 


portant theaters 
of Berlin, 
Vienna, Mu- 
nich, and 


PLAYLETS PRODUCED THIS SEASON 
PLAYERS AT THE BANDBOX THEATER 








the mob, and not the individual, is the vital 
element. 

Hideously sad in its presentment of the 
life of ill-paid toilers, this drama, which 
is much more than tragedy, leaves a poign- 
ant impression on all who see it, and will 
rank as one of the big things in a season 


Hamburg. It is claimed for him that he 
discovered Ibsen for the Berlin stage, and 
that while director of the Lessing Theater, 
in the German capital, he introduced Ger- 
hart Hauptmann to the boards. . He 
created Gabor Arany—Ditrichstein’s réle 
—in the original German version of “ The 








EDNA GOODRICH, FEA- 
TURED BY THE LASKY 
FILM COMPANY IN THE PHO- 
TOPLAY “ARMSTRONG'S 
WIFE” 

From a photograph by 


hite, New 
York 


Concert,” and he is the 
father of Hedwig and 
Frank Reicher. The 
latter, it will be re- 
called, scored a hit in 
the name-part of Per- 
cy ._Mackaye’s fantastic 
play, “ The Scarecrow,” 
and another last sea- 
son as the Gardener in 
“Marie-Odile.” At pres- 
ent, I believe, he is a 
director in motion pic- 
tures. 

Emanuel Reicher 
learned English no long- 
er than a year ago, in 
order to appear in Ib- 
sen’s “John Gabriel 
Borckman.” He should 
be well pleased with the 
reception meted out 
to “The Weavers,” 
which was not only 
highly praised by 
all the newspapers 
in their review sec- 
tion, but was made 
the subject of special — 
editorial comment as well. 

Another play meeting with fa- 
vor, and one that might easily be 
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included in the loveless list, is Bernard 
Shaw’s “ Major Barbara.” To be sure, 
there are two pairs of engaged couples in 
the cast, but affection and sentimentality 
play second fiddle to the question of mu- 
nitions-making versus salvation. The chief 
point at issue is whether Barbara Under- 
shaft can win her father over to the Sal- 
vation Army, in which she is a major, or 
he can induce her to see the manufacture 
of arms from his standpoint. He 
wins out in the end, as he would 
be sure to do in a play 
written by the belliger- 
ent Shaw, who loves to 
place himself in direct 
opposition to any 
movement heralded 
as uplifting. Know- 
ing one’s Shaw, one 
never takes him 
with sufficient se- 
riousness to make 
his conclusions dan- 
gerous; and as “ Ma- 
jor Barbara” is 
highly entertaining, 
there’s no harm 
done. 

Despite the 
timeliness of its 
theme, Shaw 
wrote this play 
as long ago as 
1905, with El- 
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eanor Robson in mind fpr the heroine. 
She declined to cross the ocean to orig- 
inate the part, so it fell to another Amer- 
ican actress, Annie Russell, who happened 
to be in London at the time. Louis 
Calvert, who is the father in Grace George’s 
production at the Playhouse—the first 
presentation of the piece in America— 
originated the same part in England. He 
appeared here earlier in the present season 
as the father in the short - lived 
“ Bargain.” 
“Major Barbara” is the 
third offering in Miss 
George’s season of rep- 
ertoire, the second be- 
ing a revival of Hen- 
ry Arthur Jones’s 
capital comedy, 
“The Liars.” She 
deserves the thanks 
of playgoers for 
giving them such 
worth - while _ fare, 
served by so excel- 
lent a company. And 
the company should 
likewise tender her 
their thanks. Think 
of the growth in art 
afforded Conway 
Tearle, for exam- 
ple, in the oppor- 
tunity to play 
tough Bill Walk- 





BILLIE BURKE, A TRIANGLE STAR IN THE PHOTOPLAY, “ PEGGY,” 


DIRECTED BY THOMAS INCE 


From her latest $hotograph by Witzel, Los Angeles 
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OLGA PETROVA, A NATIVE OF WARSAW, POLAND, WHO HAS 
BEEN STARRING IN THE UNITED STATES IN “ PANTHEA” 
AND “THE REVOLT," ALSO IN MOTION PICTURES 


From a photograph by White, New York 
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er in “ Major Barbara” after a straight 
run of years in nothing but so-called dress- 
suit parts! 

New York, of which Miss George is a 
native, is to be congratulated on the suc- 
cess of her commendable enterprise. 
It is pleasant to see her on the 
stage again after an absence of 
three seasons, due solely to a 
scarcity of plays. It’s place 
aux dames with a vengeance in 


iam A. Brady, usually so active, 
has made no productions at all this win- 
ter, leaving the field to his wife. 
In looking up material about 
Miss George, I ran across an 
item in the Brady bulletin of 
January 22, 1912, which, 
in the light of subsequent 
events, is of sufficient inter- 
est to quote here in extenso: 


William A. Brady has purchased 
a new drama for Grace George, 
which he believes to contain 
possibilities so startling as 
to warrant a complete 
and sweeping alteration 
of his plans for this 
actress. The produc- 
tion will occur early j 








in February, and an 
entirely new organiza- 

tion will be formed to 
suit the locale of the 
story, laid in New York, 
with characters wholly 
American, and thus rather 
outside the range of the 
Playhouse company. 

The principal feature 
of the change is the com- 
plete departure of Miss 
George from the line of 
plays in which she has ap- 
peared heretofore. In the 
new work, which is a 
melodrama of the present 
moment, she will have the 
réle of a girl who turns 
criminal from having been 


i a 
oe 


her case, as her husband, Will- ae 
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Sing Sing, she determines to prey upon society, 
and enlists the aid of expert lawbreakers to this 
end, in which she is highly successful. 
For the large number of her admirers who have 
been accustomed io seeing Miss George in draw- 
ing-room comedies, the transition to the charac- 
ter and surroundings of an adept woman 
outlaw will be sufficiently striking to 
create unusual interest. The new play 
was written by Bayard Veiller, and 
its title at present is “ The Miracle,” 
but this will not be adhered to. 
Persistent playgoers will have 
no difficulty in recognizing 
“Within the Law” in the 
drama described above. At 
the last minute Miss 
George balked at imper- 
sonating such a character, 
with the result that Mr. 
Brady produced the piece 
in Chicago, with Emily 
Stevens. It’s an old story 
now that the results there 
were not very encouraging, so 
he sold the play back to the 
brokers from whom he had 
bought it—Selwyn & 
Co. They put Jane 
Cowl in the lead 
for the New York 
opening, all the 








world now knows 
with what result. 
Miss George admits 
that she passed up a 
success, but I do not 
think she really regrets 
not having created Mary 
Turner. 
Grace George is one of 
the many worth-while 
graduates of the Sar- 
gent School of Act- 
ing, her connection 
with which secured 
her her first part, in 
a road company pre- 
senting “The Girl I 
Left Behind Me.” But 


Photo- 
graph 


convicted of a crime she 
did not commit. After 
serving her sentence in 


GAIL KANE, LAST SEASON IN 
“THE MIRACLE MAN,” NOW 
A STAR IN MOTION PICTURES 
FOR THE EQUITABLE COMPANY 


cofy- 
vighted 
by 


as she received only 
thirty - five dollars a 
week and was playing 
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MARTHA HEDMAN AND ARTHUR BYRON 
IN THE BIG BELASCO HIT, 
“THE BOOMERANG” 


From a photograph by White, New York 
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réles other people had originated, she 
determined to move heaven and 
earth in an effort to obtain some- 
thing better. 

Possessed of this idea, she went 
to an agent with the proposition 
that if he could secure her a 
position with a company pre- 
senting a new play, she would 
give him fifty dollars over 
and above his regular com- 
mission. You see, she 
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sent her to the hospital. Her cour- 
age, however, remained undaunt- 
ed, and when she came out she 
once more sought out the agent 
who had provided her 
with the part in “ The 

Broken Melody.” 
“Here I am 
again,” she 
told him, 
with a smile 








JOHN DREW AND LAURA HOPE CREWS IN “ THE CHIEF,” 


THE COMEDY BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


THAT MR. DREW SELECTED AFTER A LONG HUNT FOR A SUITABLE VEHICLE 


From a photograph—copyrighted, 


didn’t come of a theatrical family, and had 
no pull with the profession. Well, the 
agent made good, and the young girl was 
delighted at getting a part with Klaw & 
Erlanger for their production of “ The 
Broken Melody.” 

Alas! she forgot the risk she ran—a risk, 
by the way, that does not obtain nowadays 
with the movies, where one is paid for what 
would amount to rehearsals with the legiti- 
mate. “ The Broken Melody ”’ was put on 
in Boston and lasted only three weeks, so 
Miss George had to) start in all over again 
to find another opening. Hard work and 
nervous strain brought on an illness which 


1915, by Charles Frohman, Inc 


endeavored to make really cheerful. “ It 
wasn’t your fault or mine that the job you 
got me didn’t last. How about another on 
the same terms?” 

The result was the ingénue’s part in 
“ The Turtle,” a comedy from the French 
that William A. Brady was putting on at 
the old Manhattan Theater. There were 
other results than the part. The play 
proved a great hit, and stayed at the Man- 
hattan long enough to give its manager an 
opportunity to become quite well acquaint- 
ed with the pretty girl who played a sleep- 
walking wife in it. 

“The Turtle” was produced in New 
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York on September 3, 1898. It shows how 
much public sentiment has changed be- 
tween then and now, when I record that the 
mere fact of Sadie Martinot undressing 
practically in full view of the audience was 
supposed to make the show quite naughty. 
Nowadays, as all theatergoing readers 
know, actresses remove their outer skirts 
on the stage without causing a ripple of 
sensation, or putting one additional 
penny into the box-office. Is it because 
we have grown more callous, or because 
the undergarments of to-day are so gor- 
geous as to shed the hue of propriety 
over their display? 

In looking back upon the comments 
on this fin de siécle performance, I find 
this remark anent Miss George in one 
of them: 


Miss Grace George, who adjusted her 
night-clothes somewhere behind the scenes, 
stood out among her surroundings as a monu- 
ment of chastity. 


If I remember aright, Miss George 
became Mrs. Brady the following year, 
while she was appearing at the Man- 


hattan as Florence de Puissac in “ Mlle. 
Fifi.” 

Ernest Lawford, with Miss George as 
the man to whom Major Barbara is en- 
gaged, acted with Ethel Barrymore in 
“The Shadow ” last season. He is an 
Englishman who has been on this 
side for a great many years. He 
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was the young curate inArnold Daly’s early 
performances of “Candida,” and,by way of 
showing his versatility, he made an equally 
notable hit as the butler in “ Mrs. Lef- 
fingwell’s Boots,” an Augustus Thomas 
comedy. 

Mary Nash, a regular member of Miss 
George’s stock company at the Playhouse, 
has but a tiny part in ‘“ Major Barbara.” 

From her latest 


photograph by 
Hoppe, London 





HER HUSBAND, HARTLEY MANNERS, AUTHOR 


“PEG O' MY HEART” 


LAURETTE TAYLOR, BACK FROM LONDON, WHO 
WILL BE SEEN IN A NEW PLAY, “ HAPPINESS,” 
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OF 

















Born in Al- 
bany, she is a 
sister of Florence 
Nash, and last win- 
ter was with Lou-Telle- 
gen in “Secret Strings.” 
Her first decided hit in New 
York was made with David 
Belasco’s company some few 
years ago, when she created 
the telephone-girl in “ The 
Woman.” 

Speaking of Lou-Tellegen, 
it seems to be as difficult 


for him to find a suitable 
play as it was for Miss 


George. “Secret Strings ” 
lasted only a brief while 
im the spring of 1915, and 
“Taking Chances” did 
but little better. Recent- 
ly he has tried melo- 
drama, and in the last 
act of “The Ware Case” 
he has the opportunity, 
beloved of actors, to die 
of a dose of poison. But 
the play, like nearly all 
the others of English 
make offered us of late, 
proved flimsy in mate- 
rial and quite unworthy 
of the good acting that 
was wasted on it. 

In looking back on as 
much of the season as 
has already gone into 
the records, I find 
“Made in the U. S. A.” 
writ large enough to 
please even George 
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Cohan. All the hits, 
with the exception of 
“ Hobson’s Choice,” are 
of native manufacture. 


MARJORIE RAMBEAU, WHO HAS THE NAME- 
PART IN THE ROMANTIC FARCE BY 


AVERY HOPWOOD, “SADIE LOVE” 


From a photograth by White, New York 





If you don’t 
believe me, and 
are a New York- 
er, try to get cut-rate 
tickets for “ The Boom- 
erang,” “Common 
Clay,” “Treasure 
Island,” “The Great 
Lover,” “ Princess Pat,” 
“Fair and Warmer,” or 
“Stop! Look! Listen! ” I 
list’ “ The Great Lover ” 
because, although it now 
appears that Leo Ditrich- 
stein, an Austrian, con- 
ceived the idea and par- 
tially wrote the play, he 
called in Mr. and Mrs. 
Hatton, of Chicago, to 
help him finish it; and 
“ Treasure Island,” be- 
cause it is an Amer- 
ican adaptation. 

It may be argued 
that “Stop! Look! Lis- 
ten!” is not a play at 

all, but a set of pegs on 
which to hang scenery 
and costumes, not to say 
Irving Berlin’s rag-time 
and Gaby’s hats. Still, 
there it stands on the 
program — “ Book by 
Harry B. Smith.” I 
submit that the task of 
writing three acts, not 
around an idea of one’s 
own, but to fit a mo- 
diste’s revels, a scenic 
artist’s dream, a couple 
of soft-shoe dancers, 
and half a dozen pianos 
all going at once, is, to 
say the least, no easy 
one. 
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Of course, truth drives me to admit that 
the greatest share of the applause went to 
Doyle & Dixon, the soft-shoe dancers, 
who could, of course, keep the wolf from 
the door without the help of Mr. Smith. 
But entertainments of this type, after all, 
are only to be measured by comparison, 
and “Stop! Look! Listen!” tops them all 
except “ Chin-Chin,” which is also the 
property of Charles Dillingham, and which 
is now delighting Boston after nearly 
eighteen months in New York. 

It is to an American, by the way, in spite 
of his Teutonic name, that we owe the 
story making the book of “ Katinka,” the 
new musical play with a captivating score 
by Rudolf Friml, composer of “ The Fire- 
fly” and “ High Jinks.” Otto Hauerbach 
was born in Salt Lake City, which gave 
Maude Adams to the theatrical world. He 
became a writer of musical-comedy libret- 
tos by the rather devious route of a pro- 
fessorship of English at Whitman College, 
Washington, work as a newspaper man in 
New York, and finally affiliation with an 
advertising agency. 

It was while Mr. Hauerbach was con- 
nected with this seemingly practical work- 
aday business that he wrote the lyrics for 
“Three Twins.” Possibly you will recall 
the popularity of that piece. His first ven- 
ture as maker of a book—‘ Mme. Sherry ” 
—was also a success. 

To my mind, although I seem to disagree 
with my confréres of the daily press, “ Ka- 
tinka”’ is better than either of the fore- 
going. The scenes of the three acts are 
laid respectively in Russia, Turkey, and 
Austria, and the author has sense enough to 
place the period of his piece “ just before 
the war.” 

The title-réle of “ Katinka” falls to 
May Naudain, an Omaha girl, who has not 
lately been in evidence. She was in “ The 
Girl Behind the Counter,” and sang Bo- 
Peep in “ Babes in Toyland.” 

Congratulations are in order on the 
favor achieved by the operetta “ Alone at 
Last.” Without the brilliance of book 
which helped so greatly in giving “ The 
Merry Widow ” its wide vogue, this latest 
score by Franz Lehar has won in spite of 
the poor taste shown in attempting to in- 
ject cheap American humor into its li- 
bretto. But if I blame the Shuberts for 
this mistaken interpolation, I take off my 
hat to them for their liberality in picking 
a singing cast that has done everything 

10 
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for the piece. At the head of the list, 
Mme. Namara and John Charles Thomas 
form a team that would be difficult to 
duplicate. 

Marguerite Namara was born in Los 
Angeles, studied with Jean de Reszke in 
Paris, and made her début in grand opera 
in Genoa. She has sung in America with 
the Boston Opera Company, but would 
have been back in Europe again were it not 
for the war. It seems that Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio and Claude Debussy were to have 
collaborated on an opera for her use, to be 
produced in Italy, but Mars ruled other- 
wise, and New York reaps the benefit in 
the opportunity of hearing her in Lehar’s 
score. Among her grand opera rdéles are 
Marguerite in “ Faust” and Cio-Cio-San 
in “ Madame Butterfly.” 

Mr. Thomas, who is the son of a Balti- 
more Methodist minister, studied singing 
neither in Paris nor in Italy, but at The 
Hague, Holland. On his return home he 
went into concert work in Baltimore, but 
didn’t seem to get along very fast, so de- 
cided to try the stage. 

The best he could do for a start, how- 
ever, was in the dramatic end—Henry W. 
Savage casting him for Passion in “ Every- 
woman.” But three years ago he contrived 
to get as close to the musical work at 
which he was aiming as the Winter Gar- 
den, where he doubled two small parts in 
“ The Passing Show of 1913.” Last sea- 
son he really came into his own, when he 
created Bolo with Trentini in “ The Peas- 
ant Girl.” He’s a nice fellow, and when 
I met him a year ago, soon after his hit, 
he had not developed the self-esteem that 
so often halts the progress of young men 
and women who early sing themselves into 
success. 

Georgia O’Ramey (Lazy Lulu in 
“ Around the Map”) went to college at 
Oberlin, Ohio, and roomed with a girl 
whose father cwned a summer amusement 
park where they maintained a stock com- 
pany. For the fun of the thing, and for 
incidental pin-money, the two girls went 
into the cast during vacation, and thereby 
sealed Miss O’Ramey’s fate. 

When the summer season closed, her 
ability to play the violin secured her a 
job in vaudeville, and after a while we find 
her out in San Francisco in the reproduc- 
tion of the Weber & Fields burlesques. 
She toured with “ The Tourists,” and then, 
tiring of musical shows, went one day to 
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Wagenhals & Kemper and asked for a 
part in the legitimate. She had inherited 
a country grocery-store from her grand- 
father, and didn’t need to work. Possibly 
that is why they permitted her to create 
Kit McNair in “ Seven Days.” Anyway, 
she made a hit in the part, and has been 
on the theatrical map ever since. 

While on the subject of musical shows, 
I may mention that “ Very Good Eddie ” 
is very good, if you are not looking for 
anything big. It could not be a produc- 
tion of ambitious proportions, as it is 
staged at the Princess Theater, which has 
permanently given up horrors, and appears 
to have gone over to the strictly drawing- 
room type of offering. “Very Good 
Eddie” is “ Over Night” plus music, so 
we start with the assurance of a clever 
book—the element in which most of the 
song shows seem to be most lacking. 
Ernest Truex, playing his first grown-up 
réle, although he is a father and has been 
on the stage many years, is altogether 
capital. Alice Dovey serves as charming 


running-mate for him, while Ada Lewis 
supplies broad comedy as only she is ca- 
pable of handing it out. 


THAT MATTER OF THE SEX PLAY 


“ Unless managers make bold to invade 
the field of perversion, there is scarcely a 
change they have left unrung in the line 
of sex plays,” said a member of the Play- 
wrights’ Club, in the course of a recent 
discussion. 

It was thereupon pointed out to him 
that this particular idea had already been 
used in “ The Devil’s Garden,” than which 
no more obnoxious play has ever been put 
forward on the New York stage. Edith 
Ellis, to be sure, did wonders in the dram- 
atization of the novel, written by W. B. 
Maxwell. Her first act is admirable work, 
and Lyn Harding’s acting was of a high 
order; but the subject-matter is repulsive 
to the last degree, and three weeks saw the 
end of the thing. 

It is gratifying to find, too, that Avery 
Hopwood’s “ Sadie Love” has failed to 
register the success scored by his “ Fair 
and Warmer.” I admit that both pieces 
deal with sex, but in “ Fair and Warmer ” 
the fun predominates, and in “ Sadie 
Love ” it doesn’t. 

Reverting once more to the half-dozen 
Broadway hits that are of such size as to 
escape the cut-rate list, there is only one, 
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“Common Clay,” that may properly be 
placed wholly in the sex-problem class. 
“The Boomerang,” while all about love, 
never goes any further than that, and is 
still a success of such proportions that 
even the Belasco Theater has nothing in 
its records with which to compare it. 
“The Boomerang,” written by Winchell 
Smith and Victor Mapes, both dyed-in-the- 
wool Americans, was first tried out at 
Ford’s Theater, Baltimore, on the r2th of 
April last. A local critic set down its 
theme as “the enthralling and _ resistless 
power of love,” and remarked later on: 


One of the greatest pleasures of this charm- 
ing piece is that from beginning to end there is 
not a hint of anything immodest or suggestive. 


Martha Hedman, heroine of “The 
Boomerang,” was born in Sweden, and 
first came to America three or four seasons 
ago to play with John Mason in “ The 
Attack.” Last winter she was seen briefly 
in that ill-starred production at the Booth, 
“The Trap,” previous to that having 
served as leading woman for John Drew 
in “ The Prodigal Husband.” 

Arthur Byron, who plays opposite Miss 
Hedman, and who was for many seasons 
in Mr. Drew’s company, was born. in 
Brooklyn in 1872. He made his first ap- 
pearance as a super—“ an Indian in tights, 
with a bunch of feathers on my head,” as 
he once described it to the writer. This 
was in “ Across the Continent,” a play by 
his father, Oliver Doud Byron, which also 
served for the début of his aunt, the late 
Ada Rehan. 

With John Drew he acted in “ Butter- 
flies”’—in which, by the way, Olive May, 
now in “ Fair and Warmer,” scored over 
Maude Adams— “The Bauble Shop,” 
“Rosemary,” “The Liars,” and “ The 
Tyranny of Tears,” not to mention “ Rich- 
ard Carvel,” which I am sure Mr. Drew 
would prefer to bury in silence. With 
Maude Adams, Byron played John Shand 
in “ What Every Woman Knows,” and he 
once starred for ten nights in “ Major 
André,” by Clyde Fitch. 

To return to the unquestionable hits of 
the season, neither “ The Great Lover ” 
nor “ The Princess Pat ” would bring the 
slightest blush of shame to the cheek of 
modesty, while the innocence of “ Treasure 
Island ” is self-evident. And yet, despite 
these speaking figures from the box-office 
end of the theater, I venture to predict 
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that it will still be easier for a playwright 
to market a script that turns on illie** love 
than one from which this element . con- 
spicuously absent. 

Indeed, here is an admittedly clever 
actress, Olga Petrova, relegated half the 
time to the movies because her managers 
seem unable to place her in anything but 
pieces of unpleasant trend like “ Panthea ” 
and “ The Revolt.”” She was born in War- 


saw, but her father was an Englishman, 
Petrova being the name of her first hus- 
band. She has spoken English since she 
was ten years old, and was made a star 
overnight, acting on the Continent until 
the summer of 1913, when she crossed to 
London to appear in “ Panthea.” 


FROM STAGE TO SCREEN 


Speaking of the movies, Billie Burke is 
another of the three or four actresses from 
the legitimate who have been paid “ the 
highest price ” for keeping her mouth shut 
when acting. Of course there was Sara 
Bernhardt, who led the van. Then we had 
Geraldine Farrar; and as I write these 
lines, Billie Burke’s first “ picture,” called 
“ Peggy,” is on the eve of being released at 
the Knickerbocker Theater, New York. 

Miss Burke is a Washington girl, who is 
said to have come by her masculine Chris- 
tian name because her father, hoping for a 
boy, had a silver spoon engraved in ad- 
vance with the initials ““W. B., Jr.” She 
was brought up in a convent school near 
Paris, and made her first professional ap- 
pearance in England as a singer of “ coon ” 
songs. Charles Frohman heard of her 
work, engaged her for his London produc- 
tion of the musical comedy, “ The School 
Girl,” and then brought her back to 
America as leading woman for John Drew 
in “ My Wife.” A season or two later he 
made her a star in “ Love Watches,” and 
now she is the wife of Florence Ziegfeld, 
Jr., of Follies fame. Odd, isn’t it, that 
a girl with a boy’s name and a man with 
one that resembles a woman’s should hit it 
off together as husband and wife? 

Of course, Miss Burke is very enthusias- 
tic about acting for the screen. Who 
wouldn’t be, at forty thousand dollars for 
five weeks’ work? Gail Kane, who has 
gone permanently into pictures with the 
Equitable, puts it this way: 

“TI now work hard and incessantly, and 
I love work. I simply loathe the idle mo- 
ments between acts in a stage play. I’ve 
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always contended that the intermission was 
the worst part of the worst show.” 

Miss Kane’s first release is ‘“‘ The Laby- 
rinth,” a theatrical story. She is now 
working on a five-reeler, “ Her God,” and 
has already been snowed up on the Western 
plains as part of an experience that was not 
in the original scenario. Her last appear- 
ance as leading woman in the flesh-and- 
blood drama was with “The Miracle 
Man.” Before that she was in “ Seven 
Keys to Baldpate.” 


THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS 


A theater not listed at cut rates is the 
Bandbox, housing the Washington Square 
Players, whose second season has main- 
tained their reputation at the high mark 
set when they inaugurated their unique en- 
terprise last February. Here in the little 
house on Fifty-Seventh Street, just east of 
Third Avenue, may be found the only stock 
company operating in the heart of Man- 
hattan. The top price for seats is one 
dollar. There is a subscription list of 
generous proportions, and every night the 
auditorium is filled with a well-dressed as- 
semblage, while outside, motor-cars wait in 
line, as if for the opera. 

Three productions, each of four one-act 
plays, have now been given. Our illustra- 
tion from “ Literature ” shows a scene from 
one of the second group. Helen Westley was 
with the company last season, but Frank 
Conroy, an Englishman who used to act 
with Benson, is new this year. Both do 
yeoman service, generally appearing in two 
different plays of an evening. 

In the current bill at the Bandbox is to 
be found an unusually good specimen of 
that lately despised brand, the war play. 
It is called “ The Clod,” and was written 
by a newcomer in the game, Lewis Beach, 
about whom nothing seems to be known 
beyond the fact that he hails from Harvard. 
The scene is laid on the border-line between 
the North and the South in 1863, and the 
author acknowledges indebtedness to a 
short story, “The Least of These,” by 
Donal Hamilton Haines. Remarkably fine 
work is done by Josephine A. Meyer, play- 
reader for the company, in the character 
from which the piece takes its name—this 
human clod being the wife of a poor farmer, 
who has no interest in either the North or 
the South, and only wishes that the soldiers 
would go away and leave her in peace. 

Another feature of the newest bill is 
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“ The Roadhouse in Arden,” Philip Moel- 
ler’s contribution to the Shakespeare Ter- 
centenary. Some idea of its trend may be 
imagined when I tell you that among the 
characters is Mistress Immortality, who 
seeks refuge in the inn from the persistent 
pursuit of William Shakespeare and Sir 
Francis Bacon, who are set down on the 
program as “two literary men from 
London.” 


co 7? 


“ HAPPINESS 


Laurette Taylor played “Peg o’ My 
Heart ” for a solid year in London, and 
might still be acting in it to the delight of 
war-weary Britishers had not the Zeppe- 
lins frightened her back across the ocean 
last autumn. The big raid of October 13 
sounded over the Globe Theater just at the 
beginning of the second act, and although 
Miss Taylor was all of a tremble, the audi- 
ence stood pat, and nobody stirred. Of 
course, there was nothing for it but to go 
on with the play; but it finished the star, 
who declared that she couldn’t stand the 
strain, and soon after packed up and took 
a steamer for home. 

She is to be seen next in a new play by 
her husband, Hartley Manners, called 


NEXT FOR LAURETTE TAYLOR 


“ Happiness,” which was tried out in New 
York by Miss Taylor a year or so ago in its 
one-act form at a benefit for the American 


Women’s War Hospital. Its story is that 
of a milliner’s apprentice who becomes 
famous. Another piece Miss Taylor has 
in reserve bears the attractive title, “ The 
Panorama of Youth.” 

Mr. Manners, an Englishman and for- 
merly an actor, had several plays produced 
over here before “‘ Peg 0’ My Heart ” made 
him famous. A drama of Jewish life, “ The 
House Next Door,” was perhaps the best 
known among them. He prophesies that 
one result of the war will be the disappear- 
ance of plays with unpleasant themes, and 
says—with special reference to the Lon- 
don stage: 

“ The glorified thief, the bedizened demi- 
mondaine, the adulterous and the diseased, 
will vanish as in a night.” 

After all, why should people who go to 
the theater primarily for entertainraent be 
expected to pay two dollars to see the horror 
and disgrace of Robert Hilliard and his 
mulatto offspring in “ The Pride of Race,” 
when for the same sum they can hear Julia 
Sanderson, Donald Brian, and Joe Caw- 
thorn in such a tuneful and cleverly con- 
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trived musical comedy as “ Sybil,” which 
has just come to town and ranged itself 
with the half-dozen or so shows not on the 
cut-price list? 


” 


“ UNDER FIRE” SETS A PACE 


Hall Caine is the latest to venture into 
the tempting yet perilous field of the great 
war as the subject for a play. At the time 
of writing, his “ Margaret Schiller ”—at 
first called “The Prime Minister ”—is be- 
ing tried out on the road, with Elsie Fergu- 
som, and when these lines are read its fate, 
will, no doubt, have been decided. Thus 
far, “ Under Fire ” has established itself as 
the only successful war play made in 
America and based on the present upheaval 
in Europe. It ran in New York from 
August until New Year’s, and was then 
taken to Boston, where, I understand, it is 
also going big. 

The picture on page 326 shows an epi- 
sode in the first act, which has a quiet, 
domestic atmosphere, in striking contrast to 
the tumultuous scenes that follow. Violet 
Heming, who is an English girl, was lead- 
ing woman to George Arliss in “ Disraeli ” 
during that play’s Boston run. Last sea- 
son she was in “ The Lie.” She says that 
she has positively no ambition to play 
Juliet, or, in fact, any of Shakespeare’s 
heroines, a Marie Tempest part being the 
goal of her hopes. 

William Courtenay, the hero in “ Under 
Fire,” occupied the same part last year in 
“Under Cover,” also by Roi Cooper Me- 
grue. He was born in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, forty-one years ago, and his first 
part was Willie Hammond in “ Ten Nights 
in a Barroom.” He spent three years with 
Richard Mansfield, and from 1902 to 1904 
acted the young lover with Virginia Harned 
in Pinero’s “ Iris.” He was with her again 
in “ Anna Karenina” and “ An American 
Widow,” following his hit as the Duke of 
Charmerace in “ Arséne Lupin,” and they 
were married a few years ago. 


WHISPERS IN THE WINGS 


Otis Skinner is not averse to repeating 
himself. In Henry Arthur Jones’s “ Cock 
o’ the Walk” he enacts a character quite 
similar to Lafayette Towers, which he did 
in 1909 in “ Your Humble Servant,” by 
Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson. 
In 1903 he appeared as the Lost Dauphin 
of France in “ Lazarre,” and in 1911 he 
masqueraded as the same personage in 
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“ Sire.” But what odds? Mr. Skinner is 
always delightful, a finished actor, and I 
would rather watch him do again what he 
has done before in his own charming way 
than see many another player create a type 
absolutely new. 

* * * ca 


If “ Just a Woman ” were Eugene Wal- 
ter’s first play, it would be a much better 
one, for in that case he would allow cuts to 
be made that would tighten up the action 
and eliminate many dreary wastes of dia- 
logue. Nevertheless, it’s a drama with 
the biggest punch we have seen since 
“ Bought and Paid For,” and Josephine 
Victor’s wonderful work as the woman who 
refuses to divorce her husband will appeal 
to all other women. Mr. Walter originally 
wrote the play for his wife, Charlotte 
Walker, and it was first produced as “A 
Plain Woman ” two years ago in Philadel- 
phia. The name was later changed to 
“ The Better Way.” 


* aa * * 


The public has not been allowed to for- 
get that certain fair sex members of the 
profession started their careers in the 
famous “ Florodora” double sextet. Not 
so much has been heard about the men who 
implored the pretty maidens to tell them 
certain things. Shelley Hull, during the 
autumn in “ Rolling Stones,” and now the 
Cinderella Man, is one of them. He was 
leading man to Billie Burke from “ Mind- 
the-Paint Girl” to “ Jerry.” Which re- 
minds me that the speaking stage need not 
be inconsolable over the loss of Billie when 
it possesses so promising a candidate for 
her shoes as Phoebe Foster, who, as the 
fairy godmother, simply throws herself at 
Shelley’s head in “‘ The Cinderella Man.” 


* * * * 


Mrs. Fiske’s art was bred in the bone. 
Her father was a manager, her mother an 
actress. Mrs. Fiske is just fifty, an age 
which absolutely fits her for her present 
part in “ Erstwhile Susan.” In the first 
act of Edward Sheldon’s “ High Road,” 
which she played four years ago, she had 
to simulate a girl of sixteen—a feat which 
she accomplished with the aid of half- 
lights, a gauze stretched across the pro- 
scenium opening, and a sunbonnet on her 
head. Her work in “ Erstwhile Susan ” 
has delighted all the reviewers, and may 
establish a record in making a popular hit 
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of a genre play having America for its 
background. 
* * * * 


Maude Adams is forty-three, and is said 
to be the wealthiest actress on the Ameri- 
can stage. She also bears the distinction 
of having given the fewest interviews for 
publication. But in October, 1892, soon 
after her first success as leading woman 
for John Drew in Clyde Fitch’s adapta- 
tion from the French, “ The Masked Ball,” 
she did tell a New York World reporter 
that she liked comedy better than senti- 
mental réles, because “in emotional parts 
the lines do much to carry out the effect, 
but comedy requires pure, independent act- 
ing.” From this one might imagine that 
the movies would possess an especial appeal 
for Miss Adams; but on the contrary, she 
stands out against them, rigid as Gibraltar. 

a * * * 


Why didn’t John Drew revive “ The 
Second in Command ” instead of putting 
forward that feeble effort, “The Chief ”? 
Written by the late Captain Robert Mar- 
shall for Cyril Maude in London, “ The 
Second in Command ” was brought out at 
the Empire in New York in September, 
1901, and immediately registered what in 
the parlance of to-day would be phrased as 
a knockout. Its military atmosphere would 
fit in nicely with the big theme of the hour, 
without treading on anybody’s toes, as the 
scene is the Boer War of the late nineties. 

* ok * 2k 


“ As Major Christopher Bingham,” ran a 
newspaper critique of the Marshall play, 
“the thick-headed, luckless, middle-aged 
soldier, Mr. Drew has the most lovable and 
attractive rdle which has fallen to his lot 
since he became a star. But what tommy- 
rot all these announcements are that Drew 
never wore a uniform on the stage before! 
How about ‘The Passing Regiment’ at 
Daly’s, or his performance of Eric in ‘ The 
Squire ’? In appearance he made a typical 
British cavalry officer, and he gave to his 
performance a tenderness and pathos which 
he has had no chance to show since the 
year he played in ‘ Rosemary.’ ” 

* *K * * 

As I have mentioned the age of two 
women on this page, it is only fair to tell 
you that John Drew is sixty-two. He was 
leading man at Daly’s for seventeen years, 
and left to become Charles Frohman’s 
first star. 
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Newbegin’. al Paral 


E went up the stairs with eager 

H quickness and lightness of step, 

despite his seventy years, inserted 

a key in the lock, and entered the little 

apartment. He paused just a moment to 
listen, and then called: 

“ Mother!” 

“ Yes, dear!” 

She came pattering to meet him, and he 
stooped to kiss her—a tender kiss which he 
never forgot under any circumstances. 

“See what I have for you, mother!” 

He held up a small bunch of flowers 
wrapped in purple glazed paper. 

“Violets! Oh, William!” 

Her old eyes sparkled with pleasure as 
she buried her delicate little nose in the 
fragrant purple depths. 

“ Thought you’d like ’em,” he answered 
with conscious pride. “Come, get your 
bonnet on, and we’ll go into the park. It’s 
spring to-day, real spring. Wait till you 
feel it in your old bones!” 

She trotted back into the bedroom—a 
little box of a room full of heavy, old- 
fashioned furniture. She was small and 
plump and placid; her face was like an 
exquisite piece of old ivory, and her faded 
blue eyes were serenely happy. She had 
looked steadfastly upon life and had found 
it good. 

She adjusted her neat little hat, picked 
up the coat of her “suit ”—the skirt of 
which she already had on, for of course 
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she had been sure that William would want 
her to go somewhere with him on Saturday 
afternoon—and took her gloves out of the 
bureau drawer. 

“ Ready so soon, mother? Well, it does 
beat all how spry you are! You could give 
your daughters some good pointers — I’ve 
seen ’em keep their husbands waiting ever- 
lastingly!” 

A faint pink crept into her softly wrin- 
kled old cheeks at his words of praise. She 
slipped into her coat as he held it for her, 
and started to draw on her gloves. 

“ And now the violets!” 

He brandished a long pin preparatory to 
fastening them on. 

“ But they’ll wither if I wear them,” she 
objected faintly. 

“ Nonsense, mother! Of course you'll 
wear ’em. This is spring, and what did 
I get ’em for, I’d like to know?” 

“All right, William,” she submitted, 
secretly pleased. 

She went to the windows, from which 
could be seen the tops of the trees of 
Central Park and the waters of the lake— 
the “ view ” was quite like the country, the 
agent had said—and drew down the shades 
to shut out the spring sunlight. She liked 
the sunshine, but she could not let it fade 
the blue upholstery of another collection of 
heavy, old-fashioned furniture which filled 
the living-room—furniture from the good- 
sized house that they had given up after 
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the last one of the “ children ” had married 
and gone. 

Down the stairs and down the street 
they went, very happy, very contented, 
sniffing the spring air, which was exceed- 
ingly soft and sweet, even as it stole into 
the cafions of city streets. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hathaway they were—. 
William Prentiss Hathaway was the name 
on the little card behind the glass in the 
apartment-house vestibule. Her first name, 
Margaret, had long ago been lost in the 
mystic maze of years that had made her 
“ mother ” to husband and children alike. 

He was trim and well groomed—neatly 
dressed from the crown of his carefully 
brushed stiff hat to the gleaming toes of 
his spat-topped shoes. His white mustache 
was closely clipped and his white hair 
smoothly brushed. He wore gloves and 
carried a slender cane. He radiated the 
spirit of unforgotten youth and seventy 
years of the joy of living. He guided the 


little old lady solicitously over street- 
crossings, with a tenderly protective air 
that was as beautiful as it was natural to 
him. 

As they entered the park he stopped to 
buy a bag of peanuts from an Italian 


vendor. 

“ Nice-a day, John,” he said as he threw 
down a coin. 

There was a jolly twinkle in the old 
gentleman’s eyes. The Italian showed all 
his teeth in an energetic nod of affirmation. 

Spring was everywhere. The trees were 
shyly clothing their winter’s bareness in 
tender green. The flower-beds were bright 
with red and yellow tulips. Children raced 
by on roller-skates, their hair flying. 
Nurse-maids threw back dainty pink and 
blue and white robes in the baby-carriages, 
while the babies gurgled happily in their 
new-found freedom. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hathaway sat down on a 
bench. Their eyes were kindly and invi- 
ting as they watched the joyous young 
things all about them. Presently he took 
a peanut from the bag and tapped coax- 
ingly on the cement walk. Two bright 
eyes appeared in the bushes, a little gray 
body whisked up to his hand, a pointed 
nose nuzzled—the peanut was gone, and, 
with a flirt of a gray-plumed tail, the squir- 
rel darted away. 

This performance was enacted over and 
over again, until one squirrel grew bold 
enough to seek the nuts in the old gen- 
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tleman’s pocket, much to the delight of 
an audience of wee citizens. Many a shy 
youngster approached, retreated, and, 
completely won, returned to stay. 

But at last the peanuts were gone; the 
children had reluctantly scampered off one 
by one. The nurse-maids were wheeling 
sleepy-eyed charges home to bed. 

“Mother, it’s time to be moving,” said 
William Hathaway. 

“ T suppose it is, dear,” she answered. 

They rose and strolled out to the en- 
trance of the park. There they boarded a 
car and rode to where the white lights of 
Broadway were struggling against the 
spring twilight. 

“It’s a great town, mother,” he observed 
proudly, looking about him almost with the 
zest of one who sees it for the first time. 

“ Indeed it is, William!” she agreed. 

They made their leisurely way to a 
jolly Italian restaurant, where they had 
a pleasant little table-d’héte dinner, with 
plenty of spaghetti and rather a scarcity of 
everything else. After they had finished, 
and he had lighted a cigar, he turned his 
chair around beside hers, and they sat 
watching the dancing in a cleared floor- 
space in the middle of the room. 

“ It’s great, isn’t it, mother, this dancing 
craze?” he remarked. “ Makes me feel 
young again, almost as if I could do it 
myself. Do you remember how we used 
to dance?” 

She nodded placidly, gently smiling at 
his enthusiasm. His eyes beamed with 
kindly indulgence upon the dancers. He 
had a beautiful charity which accepted all 
things as good. He had nothing of the 
narrowness of old age, which condemns 
because “it wasn’t done in my young 
days.” 

“ Well,” he exclaimed finally, “ they’re 
pretty good at tripping the light fantastic, 
but I’ve yet to see one who can beat what 
you used to do!” 

“Oh, William!” she deprecated. 

He left her for a moment. When he 
returned he said with a show of elaborate 
carelessness: 

“‘ Mother, I told the proprietor that you 
were a regular Irene Castle once upon a 
time, and asked him if he wouldn’t like 
to have us do an old-fashioned exhibition 
dance for him. He said he thought it might 
make quite a hit. What do you say if we 
try it?” 

“ Oh, no, no!” 
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She shrank back timidly, as if she were 
afraid he would insist, and then blushed 
in confusion as she met the twinkle in his 
eyes. He enjoyed his little joke the more 
because she had taken him seriously. 

Shortly after nine o’clock they left the 
restaurant and made their way home. Be- 
fore turning into bed she put the slightly 
withered bunch of violets into a glass of 
water on her bureau. There was a faint 
little smile on her delicate face as she fell 
asleep. 


II 


“ Wett, mother, where shall it be to- 
day?” 

The sun streamed in at the dining-room 
window, and a little bird hopped busily 
about on the sill. 

Mrs. Hathaway cracked open an egg, 
dropped it into a cup, and seasoned it care- 
fully. 

“There you are, William,” she said, 
handing it to him, as she had done so 
many mornings for more than forty years. 
“Why, I suppose we’d better go out to 
Cora’s, seeing it’s such a nice day. She’s 
been at us to come for some time.” 

He looked over the Sunday newspapers 
while she washed the few breakfast dishes. 


In due time they started out, taking a train 
from the Pennsylvania Station to Ocean- 
shore, Long Island. 

“ Mother, father!” Cora greeted them. 
“ Why didn’t you let me know you were 


coming? I’d have had the car meet you 
at the station.” 

She was a stronger, more energetic edi- 
tion of her placid-faced mother, blond and 
pretty, a little past thirty—the youngest 
and most prosperous of their three married 
daughters. She began now on the subject 
that was nearest her heart in regard to her 
parents. 

“You poor dears, it must be so warm in 
town to-day! Why don’t you come out 
here with us until fall? I know nothing 
could tempt you away from the city in 
the winter, but I wish you’d close up that 
stuffy little flat for the present, anyway.” 

“My dear Cora, I assure you it isn’t 
stuffy,” returned her father. “ The sun 
was almost too bright this morning. A 
bird was making himself quite at home 
on our window-sill—the crumbs your 
mother strews around are some induce- 
ment; and since the trees have budded 
in the park the view is really magnificent.” 
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A humorous twinkle danced in his eyes. 
His wife smiled and nodded approval of all 
he said. 

“It’s so much pleasanter and healthier 
here,” protested his daughter. 

“ But rather inconvenient for me to get 
in to business in the morning,” he added. 

“Oh, father, business—why don’t you 
give it up? But if you won’t, you could 
go in with John every morning.” 

William Hathaway shook his head. 

“We shall do very well as we are, my 
dear. We'll run off on lots of little trips 
this summer, won’t we, mother?” 

The house at Oceanshore was spacious 
and beautiful. It had been “done” by a 
noted interior decorator, with every plan 
for comfort as well as artistic effect. Small 
wonder that Cora Marston could not un- 
derstand why her misguided parents pre- 
ferred their city flat! 

As they stood on the wide veranda over- 
looking the sea they heard a babble of 
children’s voices, and two rosy youngsters, 
a boy and a girl, came tumbling out of 
the house with delighted shrieks of — 

“ Grandfather! Grandmother!” 

William Hathaway immediately com- 
menced to romp, which lasted until the chil- 
dren bore him off to show him a new pony. 
After that he was in the midst of an ab- 
sorbing fairy story when they were all 
summoned to dinner. At the table his 
grandchildren began, in their high-pitched 
little voices, to coax him to stay with them 
“a long, long time, grandfather!” 

“Tf anything could bring us to Ocean- 
shore it would be you, my dears,” he mer- 
rily told them; “ but the trouble is, grand- 
mother and I are not young enough to live 
in the country.” 

As they entered the apartment that eve- 
ning he said: 

“ Home’s the best place, after all, isn’t 
it, mother? This suits me first-rate.” 

“T’m sure I like it best, William,” she 
replied. “ We should be so shut up out 
there in the country.” Which sounded a 
bit paradoxical, but he understood her per- 
fectly. 

“Well, Cora hasn’t lived in the city as 
many years as we have. She just can’t 
make us out, that’s all,” he observed indul- 
gently. 

Tit 


SPRING blossomed into opulent summer. 
The park put forth all its splendor. On 
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some streets the houses presented blank, 
boarded fronts; on others the children 
swarmed, and the stone stoops held laugh- 
ing, chattering groups. On still others, 
down-town, the fire-escapes were choked 
with bedding, and worn mothers strove to 
find a breath of air for puny, whimpering 
babies. 

But far up in the little apartment over- 
looking the park, Mr. and Mrs. Hathaway 
lived their quiet, contented lives. They 
went out for their dinners to Coney Island 
on the boat or motor-bus, to Brighton, or 
to some lively little restaurant in town, 
perhaps taking in the “ movies ” or a roof- 
garden afterward. Sometimes, on Satur- 
days, they wandered through the zoological 
or horticultural gardens of Bronx Park. On 
Sundays they visited their daughters, stead- 
fastly refusing all entreaties to leave the 
city now that it was so hot. . 

At length, in August, they planned to go 
away for the month. With much care Mrs. 
Hathaway covered the furniture, and Mr. 
Hathaway took the silver—what was left 
of it after generous distribution among the 
children—to the bank. They packed and 
started off together, in a pleasant little flut- 
ter of anticipation, for a lake resort in New 
Hampshire. 

On the next Sunday but one, Cora Mars- 
ton viewed their arrival at Oceanshore with 
boundless astonishment. 

“ But I thought you were in New Hamp- 
shire!” she gasped, after she had greeted 
them. 

‘“‘ We were, dear,” answered her mother, 
with a little glance of appeal toward her 
husband, who stood talking with big, jovial 
John Marston; “ but we decided to come 
down on Thursday.” 

“ You were gone just one week!” cried 
Mrs. Marston. “ Didn’t you like it?” 

“ Ye-es,” hesitated Mrs. Hathaway. 
“The country was lovely, the table was 
nice, and the people were pleasant. I met 
a Mrs. Jones, who was charming. She 
showed me a new crochet stitch for that 
lace ’m—” 

“Then why did you come home in this 
heat?” 

“ Well, you see, dear, the bed was hard; 
and—and ”—her daughter’s accusing eyes 
rendered the old lady a bit uncomfortable 
—“ your father had such a time getting the 
New York newspapers.” 

William Hathaway turned around at 
this and burst out laughing. 
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“ And tell ’em the first remark you made, 
mother, when we reached town on Thurs- 
day night.” As his wife did not seem dis- 
posed to tell them, he chuckled: “ She 
said, ‘ Don’t the city streets smell good, 
William?’ ” 

Cora Marston shook her head helplessly 
and contented herself with: 

“ Well, I give you two up!” 


IV 


But there came a time when fate took 
the disposal of their lives out of their 
gentle, capable hands. Early in the fol- 
lowing spring Mrs. Hathaway contracted 
pneumonia. It was a very restless, sad- 
eyed old gentleman who tiptoed around the 
tiny apartment and ventured into his wife’s 
room only after obtaining permission from 
a low-voiced, pleasant-faced nurse. 

The country-seekers had started on their 
summer exodus before mother was able to 
be about again. She was very frail and 
weak. The doctor’s verdict was that she 
must leave the city, so no objection was 
made when Cora Marston came and in 
her bustling, energetic way closed up the 
flat and carried her mother and father off 
to Oceanshore. 

But the placid little old lady did not 
regain her strength. She sat on the veran- 
da most of the day—sometimes crocheting, 
but usually with quiet hands folded in her 
lap—gazing out over the sea, and there 
was a wistful expression in her tired, gentle 
old eyes. 

William Hathaway gradually gave up 
“business ”—the work that he had put- 
tered at for several years after it was no 
longer necessary—so that he could spend 
the days by his wife’s side. 

One day, shortly after they arrived at 
Oceanshore, he came back from town and 
dropped a bunch of violets into her lap. 
She looked up at him and smiled her faint, 
pleased smile. 

“ Aren’t they lovely, William?” she said, 
sniffing their fragrance. 

In a few moments she let them fall list- 
lessly into her lap. He sat down beside 
her and picked up the flowers. 

“Don’t seem as keen about ’em as you 
once were,” he remarked sadly. 

“ I—I was just thinking how we went 
into the park that day last spring, when 
you brought me the first bunch of the sea- 
son. I—TI wonder if the squirrels miss us, 
William!” 
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““ Now, mother, we'll be back there next 
spring, never you fear,” he promised hope- 
fully. In an effort to cheer her he hummed 
the old song that he had quoted to her so 
often: “ ‘ We’ve been together forty year, 
an’ it don’t seem a day too much.’ ” 

She hummed it, too, as she softly stroked 
his hand. After a moment she murmured: 

“Tt’s been lonely without you to-day, 
William!” 

And he determined that he could not 
allow her to be lonely again. 

But she never saw another spring. Dur- 
ing the long summer she faded quietly, 
gently; and in the fall, when the first chill 
breath blew, she slipped away, despite their 
efforts to hold her. 

William Hathaway’s sorrow was silent, 
dazed—he felt as if he had lost some vital 
part of himself. His daughter and son-in- 
law were kind, too kind—he vaguely 
wished now and then that they would not 
“ fuss” over him so much—but he turned 
to the little people for comfort. After a 
time he romped with the children once 
more, built card houses and told them fairy 
stories; but he did everything in a sort 
of detachment from his surroundings—al- 
most as if he were dreaming and expected 
some day to waken. 

He did not return to business. When 
he made a tentative suggestion to do so, 
his daughter opposed him with affectionate 
determination. Later, when he proposed 
living in town for a couple of months of 
midwinter, she was horrified. 

“ Goodness, no, father!” she exclaimed. 
“ You can go in to spend the day as often 
as you like; but Jive there alone! What 
are you thinking of?” 

He said no more. He did not go in 
te spend the day; he shrank from the long, 
tiresome trip back and forth. 


V 


At last spring came round again—a 
very beautiful spring on Long Island, but 
its beauty was lost on William Hathaway. 
He was visualizing spring in the city—the 


smell of the streets; the flower-vendors; 
the park in tender green, with romping 
children and frisking squirrels; the young 
girls in gay clothes—all of it, he yearned 
to see all of it! 

One day he stole away to the train. He 
wanted to escape Cora’s solicitous ques- 
tions as to whether he was not well, or 
contented, or—many things. 
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When he reached the city he left the 
crowded station and made for the park. 
Many people turned to look after the well- 
groomed, faultlessly dressed old gentleman, 
with his trim, white mustache, his spats, 
his slender cane. He bought peanuts and 
fed the squirrels and chatted with the 
merry, friendly children. Into his heart 
flowed joy and peace such as he had not 
experienced since mother died. 

He ate a simple luncheon and wandered 
about the familiar, busy streets. He 
stopped to buy a bunch of violets. His 
twinkling eyes were misty as he smiled at 
the vendor. 

“Nice old gent!” the boy thought, as 
he wrapped the bunch in purple glazed 
paper and handed it over. 

William Hathaway held the flowers very 
carefully as he walked along. They evoked 
many happy memories. There was a little 
ache in his throat as he thought how 
pleased mother had always been when he 
brought them to her. 

Presently, at a corner on Fifth Avenue, 
he spied a clock. Four o’clock! He was 
astonished beyond measure. Where had 
the day gone? The train John Marston 
took left the station at seven minutes past 
four. All the joy went out of the old man’s 
revivified heart, leaving it cold and dark. 
He turned to cross the avenue—his feet 
seemed to be weighted with lead, but he 
must hurry! 

A motor-bus bore down on him. Per- 
haps, in his haste, he was confused; 
perhaps his old eyes were a bit dim—no 
one ever knew. When the bus was finally 
brought to a stop the horrified spectators 
saw the trim little old gentleman lying 
very still in the street. They rushed to 
him and lifted him tenderly. 

Later a white-clad ambulance surgeon 
examined him and shook his head pitying- 
ly. As they put him into the ambulance 
a bunch of violets fell from his relaxed 
hand. The young doctor replaced them 
as carefully, as gently, as he would have 
handled a new-born babe. 

For a fleeting moment the old eyes 
opened and the lips moved. The surgeon 
bent low to hear. 

“ The—city—got—me,” the old man 
faltered. “ I—can’t—say—I’m—sorry—” 

William Hathaway’s voice grew weaker 
and weaker. It whispered one more word: 

“ Mother!” 

Then it faded off into silence. 
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CHAPTER I 
HUMAN BROTHERHOOD—AND SISTERHOOD 


HE limousine had developed internal 
| troubles in the shape of a dis- 
mantled clutch. The driver held 
out no hope of a temporary repair that 
would get them home, so the party disem- 
barked with the avowed intention of hunt- 
ing up a taxicab. It was at Adams and 
Michigan, in Chicago. There were five of 
them—which was an all-right load for Bur- 
ton Kennett’s big town-car, but rather an 
impossible crowd for an ordinary taxi, 
especially on a long drive. 

“Let’s go home on the L,” suggested 
Georgia Bendix. “ It will be just as much 
fun, and we can all be together.” 

All were in favor of the scheme except 
Corinna Beckwith, who was indifferent: 
and as that was her usual attitude toward 
everything, they climbed the steps to the 
Loop station and were guided by a guard to 
the proper platform from which to catch a 
north-bound train. 

It was late. The theater crowd had al- 
ready dispersed, and the home-comers now 
were night-workers and rounders. 





Burton Kennett and his party—which 
consisted, as far as he was concerned, of 
Corinna Beckwith and certain necessary 
chaperons and companions—had been visit- 
ing a more or less Bohemian resort on the 
South Side. This was a step in the cam- 
paign of education which Burton was con- 
ducting with Corinna as a pupil. 

She was the most beautiful girl that he, 
or almost any one, could hope to see. She 
was too beautiful, in fact. She seemed out 
of reach, somehow. People had always 
treated her as a being apart, not amenable 
to the emotions that govern the rest of us. 
And she wasn’t. Nothing ever disturbed 
her poise or her cool grasp of herself. 
Events and people passed her by, leaving 
her unstirred. 

Burton Kennett madly adored her 
beauty, and believed that he could find, 
somewhere behind it, the spark of feeling 
that would make her understandable to her 
fellow men. Therefore, he took her and 
her mother, who watched over her too care- 
fully always, as if she were a fragile piece 
of china, to various democratic places of 
amusement, such as the summer play- 
grounds of a big city afford. 
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Corinna was acquiescent, but frankly 
bored. Democracy was something beneath 
or beyond her. She danced with Burton 
in the public restaurants, but it was obvi- 
ously distasteful to her. She accompanied 
him to the summer gardens, but, without 
saying anything, she compared the music 
discoursed by the enthusiastic bands with 
that of the symphony orchestra, much to 
the discredit of the former. 

Her attitude irritated Burton, although 
it fed the fire of his love by making her 
something remote, which he felt that he 
must attain. 

Burton himself was an average sort of 
an American young man, whose experience 
of life had been greatly curtailed because 
he was a trifle too wealthy. In another 
sphere he would have been an engineer or 
a contractor. His job should have been 
one where big things were involved, and 
where he would have had to deal with raw 
men and living issues face to face. As it 
was, he had been shielded by walls that 
were in reality a prison, and his soul 
longed to spend its unused energy. 

“ There is something fascinating about 
the crowd that uses the city transportation 
service at this time of night,” Burton was 
saying to all his guests, but particularly to 
Corinna. 

“T fail to see anything very fascinating 
about it,” said the girl, looking at the 
cheerless strangers who peopled the L plat- 
form, and seemed, in the sputtering arcs, 
to be limp dish-rags of humanity. 

“ That’s because you don’t look beneath 
the surface,” Burton argued. “ Here we 
are, perhaps half a hundred people, in a 
separate stratum of air up about twenty 
feet above the ground. Practically none of 
us knows the others. We have come from 
different occupations, different amuse- 
ments. We are going to different homes— 
some of us to overluxurious imitations of 
palaces, and some to single, dingy bed- 
rooms; and yet, if anything should happen, 
some disaster that should involve this tiny 
segment of humanity in some common 
trouble, we should instantly recognize our 
kinship to one another, our common 
loyalty to the human race.” 

“You mean,” said Mrs. Bendix, who, 
with her husband of six months, had been 
invited as a sort of shining example to Co- 
rinna of what a happy marriage might 
mean, “ you mean that if any one of the 
people here should be taken suddenly ill, or 
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have an accident happen to him, the rest 
of us would immediately turn to and help 
take care of him, whether we knew him or 
not?” 

“ Ves. ” 

“I don’t agree with you,” Corinna said 
mildly. “ Do you, mother?” 

“1 don’t believe I do,” said her mother 
doubtfully. 

Mrs. Beckwith was not given to much 
thought outside of her cogitations upon the 
protection and enhancement of her daugh- 
ter’s beauty and attractiveness. She was 
looking forward to a period of blissful rest 
and relief from anxiety when the job 
should be taken off her hands by some 
wealthy young man. 

“T know,” went on Corinna, “that I, 
for one, should not think it was any of my 
affair to interfere on behalf of a perfect 
stranger; nor would I wish a perfect 
stranger to interfere with me.” 

“ Fortunately,” Burton said rather grim- 
ly, “most people are differently consti- 
tuted.” 

“ That’s a lovely theory, Burton,” said 
Corinna, “ but you have no way of prov- 
ing it. People are terribly selfish, I am 
afraid—just as I am.” 

“You’re not selfish,” he debated hotly. 
“You merely haven’t been awakened.” 

“Do you mean to say,” she went on, 
“ that if you were alone here on this plat- 
form, and in danger, or ill, one of these 
perfect strangers would take care of you?” 

“T think so.” 

She laughed merrily. 

“ Burton, you are a Sir Galahad. You 
are searching for a Holy Grail which 
doesn’t exist.” 

“Why don’t you take her up?” Billy 
Bendix neglected his wife long enough to 
take a hand in the conversation. “I think 
it’s a sporting proposition. I'll bet you 
two to one, and take either end of it. If I 
lose, it will be worth the money anyhow. 
You go off by yourself somewhere and 
throw a fit or something. We won’t pay 
any attention to you, and we'll see what 
happens.” 

The girls laughed indulgently. 

“Oh, you think I’d lose, do you?” 
demanded Burton. “ Just for that Ill 
try it!” 

“You're on,” said Billy. ‘“ Only do it 
quick, so that we won’t miss our train. 
They are only running every fifteen min- 
utes at this time of night.” 
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Burton, filled with the desire to demon- 
strate his theory, drew away from his party 
and, half in jest and half in earnest, started 
to prepare for a little drama which had 
been running through his mind since the 
proposition was first broached. 

He was dressed in an ordinary dark 
business suit, and wore a soft hat. For 
make-up in his new characterization he 
turned up his coat-collar and changed the 
shape of his hat by pushing up the crown, 
putting a single big dent in the front of it 
and pulling the brim down all around. 
Then, with his hat set at a perilous angle 
over his left ear, and a cigarette drooping 
from one corner of his mouth, he started 
to walk with staggering footsteps toward 
the dark end of the platform. 

No one paid any attention to him. A 
belated drunk was not a sufficiently un- 
usual sight at that time of night to cause 
even a ripple of interest in the indifferent 
crowd. Burton’s own friends were watch- 
ing him intently, and when they saw that 
his unsteady progress attracted no notice, 
they began to Jaugh. 

A train was thundering down the steel- 
supported tracks. As it approached, Bur- 
ton walked near to the edge of the platform 
and swayed unsteadily. The train was 
only a few feet away when he started to 
take a step in the wrong direction, and, as 
if trying to recover his balance, leaned out 
perilously over the third rail. 

A strong arm jerked him back just as the 
first car whirled by, and then supported 
him while he regained his equilibrium. 

“Oh, Mr. Man,” said a voice behind the 
arm, “cain’t yo’ have a little pity on a 
lady with a weak heart?” 


CHAPTER II 
LODGING FOR THE NIGHT 


It was a wonderful voice—wonderfully 
soft, wonderfully sweet, and wonderfully 
capable. Burton was perplexed to discover 
the suggestion of a Tennessee accent on a 
Chicago elevated - railroad platform, and 
puzzled to hear the gentle tones of a hero- 
ine of romance proceeding from the owner 
of the sturdy arm which had jerked him 
back so unceremoniously from apparent 
destruction. 

He rather feared to look behind him. It 
would be too bad to discover that such a 
rose-colored voice had been grafted on a 
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wash-lady with an African complexion! 
Still, his faith in the goodness of Provi- 
dence optimistically assured him that his 
rescuer must at least partially correspond 
to his impression, so he turned unsteadily 
to face her. 

Surprise number one—she was little. 
From her strength he had expected a Juno. 
Number two—she was colored, but only 
pink. She seemed mostly eyes, and these 
were a little frightened and exceedingly 
sympathetic. 

“ Yo’ sure have to be mighty careful up 
here,” she soothed, drawing him even far- 
ther away from the edge of the platform. 
“ About one more second, Mr. Man, and 
yo’ would have been checking yo’ hat with 
St. Peter!” 

Burton had an impulse to laugh at the 
impromptu picture of St. Peter as a cloak- 
room boy at the heavenly gates, but he 
stifled it as being out of keeping with his 
role. 

“I’m all right,” he said, straightening 
up a little. 

“Of co’se yo’ are,” she agreed readily, 
still keeping hold of his arm. “Just walk 
up and down with me a minute, until yo’- 
all get yo’ pins under yo’ kind of good 
again.” 

They started walking, the girl guiding 
him seriously and firmly. 

“IT want to thank you very gratefully, 
Miss—”’ began Burton. 

“ That’s all right, Mr. Man. Anybody 
would have done the same thing. I only 
happened to be the nearest.” 

Burton wondered whether it was true 
that anybody would have done the same 
thing, and in particular whether Corinna 
would have done it. 

He started to leave the girl and rejoin 
his guests, who were watching him in frank 
amusement. 

“Where are yo’ going, Mr. Man?” she 
demanded, trying to steer him off gently. 

“Those people are my friends,” he ex- 
plained. 

“ Of co’se they are yo’ friends, but yo’ 
mustn’t speak to them now. Yo’ ain’t feel- 
ing well. Wait till yo’ get better.” 

Burton laughed. The girl was trying to 
shield him from making an ass of himself. 
That was mighty decent of her, he thought, 
but just now her solicitude was a trifle em- 
barrassing. 

“Tt’s all right,” he assured. “ They 
know me.” 
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He walked over to the group, but the 
girl still held his arm doubtfully. 

“ Well, I won,” Burton announced to his 
guests. “ Did you see what happened?” 

The look with which Corinna regarded 
Burton and his companion can scarcely be 
described. It was as if she said: “ Can 
such things be?” and answered her own 
question in the negative. 

The other girl interpreted the look and 
the silence. 

“T’m awfully sorry, but he insisted on 
speaking to yo’-all. I knew he didn’t know 
yo’, but he thought he did. I sure hope yo’ 
will forgive him, because he ain’t quite 
himself.” 

Behind his back she made the motion of 
one raising a glass to his lips. Georgia and 
Billy Bendix laughed unrestrainedly. Co- 
rinna and her mother looked on in frozen 
amazement. 

“Come along, Mr. Man,” the girl urged. 

Burton hung back. 

“Some one tell this lady that it’s all 
right,” he begged. “ Please tell her that 
I’m a friend of yours.” 

“T never saw you before in my life,” 
contributed Billy Bendix, who would not 
for worlds have let pass such an opportu- 
nity for improving the situation. ‘“ What’s 
his name?” he asked of the girl. 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“ Better call up the dog-pound and have 
‘em send the wagon for him,” suggested the 
young man facetiously. 

“ Ain’t yo’ ashamed to laugh at him?” 
flashed the girl, with a show of fire. ““ Come 
with me, Mr. Man!” 

While they were talking, the train for 
which they had been waiting came along. 
Billy Bendix marshaled the women of the 
party on board, expecting, of course, that 
Burton would follow. 

Burton did, in fact, attempt such a 
course, but he had reckoned without the 
strength of his new-found acquaintance. 
Of course, in a downright struggle he could 
have worsted her, but she had plenty of 
power to hold him back until the guard, 
who thought he understood the situation, 
had slammed the gates in his face. The 
train pulled out. 

“ Yo’ don’t want to go with those people, 
Mr. Man,” said the girl. “ They are too 
fine for yo’. "Most always yo'll discover 
that folks that are dressed up so grand 
ain’t got much heart for folks like yo’ 
and me.” 
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Burton was a trifle overwhelmed by the 
situation he had created himself, and was 
uncertain what to do. 

“T have to go home,” he said. 

“ That’s the first sensible thing yo’ have 
said,” the girl agreed earnestly. ‘“ That’s 
where yo’ belong—home, and in bed. Tell 
me where yo’ live.” 

Burton, amused, gave his address on the 
Lake Shore Drive. 

She snorted. 

“ Next thing yo’ will be telling me yo’ 
are the King of England, or something like 
that. Don’t yo’ know where yo’ really 
live?” 

““T really live where I said,” he insisted. 

She shook her head. 

“IT suppose maybe yo’ ain’t got any 
home. Poor boy!” She looked earnestly 
into his eyes. ‘“ And yo’ look like a nice 
boy, too. Why cain’t yo’ leave the liquor 
alone?” She sighed. “I don’t suppose it 
is yo’ fault, though. My daddy always 
said he couldn’t help it. I expect yo’ would 
feel better if yo’ had a cup of coffee. 
Would yo’?” 

Burton, having lost his friends and being 
entirely free for the rest of the night, now 
looked upon the adventure with somewhat 
different eyes. He nodded his head eagerly 
as a growing realization of the girl’s charm 
came over him. 

She opened her purse and took from it 
some small change, which amounted in all 
to about seventy-five cents. 

“Come on, then. We got enough. The 
way yo’ feel yo’ ain’t apt to be very 
hungry.” 

She guided him protectingly down the 
iron stairway that led to the ground. Bur- 
ton Kennett was not much of an actor, but 
by concentrating his attention on it, he was 
able to give a passable characterization of 
a man who has passed over the liquid route 
to happiness. 

They had to walk several blocks to find 
an all-night lunch-counter. The girl seemed 
to be a Baedeker of cheap places to eat. 
She passed by several, and finally led her 
charge into a glaringly lighted, white-tiled 
one, where the customer ate at a table 
instead of from the arm of his chair. Ob- 
viously the latter arrangement would have 
been unsatisfactory for a drunken man. 

She ordered toast and coffee for him, tell- 
ing the waiter, after a moment’s hesitation, 
that she did not care for anything herself. 
Burton wanted to protest and offer to buy 
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ner a meal, but he realized that if he 
displayed money and a full possession of 
his faculties, the adventure would end right 
there. 

When the waiter had gone, he thanked 
her. 

“ This certainly is mighty good of you, 
Miss—” 

“ Call me Jean, if yo’ like,” she supplied. 
“ Yo'll forget it by morning, so yo’ might 
as well use my right name.” 

“ Anyway, I want to thank you.” 

“ Don’t thank me,” she replied. “ I have 
a sort of hereditary interest in people that 
get into yo’ kind of trouble. My daddy 
was like that, and mother and I have had 
a lot of experience.” 

From her reference to her father in the 
past tense, Burton judged that the old gen- 
tleman had gone to join the vast fraternity 
of ex-julep-mixers. The girl’s obvious re- 
finement told the tale of the gradual down- 
fall of a family fortune from the overex- 
acting tribute demanded by King Alcohol. 

But adversity had not soured or embit- 
tered her, as it does with some women. She 
did not seem to resent the fact that her 
father, in order to gratify his selfish de- 
sires, had robbed her of the surroundings 
that should have been hers. She always 
spoke of him lovingly and with kindly in- 
dulgence. 

“ Did your mother come North with you, 
or is she still in Tennessee?” he inquired. 

She looked at him quickly. 

“How did yo’ know I came from Ten- 
nessee?” she demanded. 

“ T just guessed it.” 

Jean questioned him suspiciously with 
her eyes. 

“T cain’t see how yo’ did,” she asserted. 
“ T sure talk the same as yo’-all.” 

She said this with a liquid broadening 
and softening of the vowels that was like 
music to the ear. 

“ Of course,” Burton assured her. “ It 
was just a wild guess. But is your mother 
with you?” 

“No. Mother, she isn’t very practical. 
She just couldn’t change herself into a 
Northerner, like I did.” 

The girl smiled deliciously as she made 
the last statement. 

“ But you came, anyway. Why?” 

“ Because there wasn’t anything to do 
there. Mother didn’t like the idea of my 
working in Nashville, anyway. Too many 
folks knew my daddy there, and she didn’t 
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think it would be respectable for a daugh- 
ter of Rufus Green to be asking employ- 
ment of people he used to look down on. 
So I came North.” 

“ And you found something to do?” he 
asked politely. 

She colored a little. 

“Yes. Not right away, of course, be- 
cause I didn’t know how to run a type- 
writer, or keep books, or anything like 
that; but at last I got a position at the Art 
Institute.” 

“Oh!” he interjected vaguely, by the 
way of showing polite interest. ‘“ Teaching 
drawing?” 

“No,” she said slowly. “I don’t know 
how to draw. I’m a model.” 

“ A model?” 

“Yes,” she confessed. “ It was hard at 
first, but now that I’m used to it, I don’t 
mind much, and I get work a good deal of 
the time. Just now I’m posing for a night 
life-class. That’s how I happened to see 
“And what does your mother think of 
it?” Burton asked. 

She laughed a little shortly. 

“‘ Mother thinks I’m private secretary to 
a wealthy old lady from Baltimore. I’m 
afraid that if mother ever saw me up there 
on the model-stand, she would die of shame 
and mortification. According to her ideas, 
a lady has no legs above her ankles.” 

By this time the coffee and toast had 
arrived, and, much against his inclination, 
Burton forced his stomach to receive it. It 
would have been easier if he had not just 
come from a late supper. The irony of it 
cut him keenly. He, surfeited, forcing 
himself to eat, and she, doubtless hungry, 
sitting by and watching him do it! 

“ That will make yo’ feel better. Coffee 
puts the fire out, my daddy used to say.” 
She sighed. “ It is a shame for a nice-look- 
ing boy like yo’ are to ruin himself! I 
don’t suppose it does any good to tell yo’ 
now, though, because yo’ will forget it all 
by morning.” She was talking mostly to 
herself. “ But it seems a shame. Any- 
body can tell that yo’ haven’t always been 
this way. That suit of yours was good 
once,” she went on critically. ‘“ Of co’se, it 
is out of style now, but it is made of nice 
material.” 

Burton wished that his tailor, who had 
assured him only that morning that his 
clothing was the last word of fashion, could 
have heard her criticism. 
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“T suppose yo’ are out of a job?” she 
stated as a matter of course rather than as 
a question. 

He nodded. She sighed again. 

“ Tt seems as if nearly everybody is. Up 
North yo’ notice it more. Poor people 
ain’t so happy as they are down home. A 
nice, capable boy like yo’ are ought not to 
have any trouble finding employment, if he 
would keep steady,” she said sagely; “ but 
I reckon yo’ cain’t help it. What yo’ need 
is somebody to take care of yo’, and I sup- 
pose there ain’t anybody in all the world 
that it makes any difference to whether yo’ 
get drunk or not. Is there?” 

Burton thought over his list of acquaint- 
ances. Was there any one? Corinna? He 
smiled bitterly and shook his head in an- 
swer to Jean’s question. 

“ That’s the trouble. Yo’ are just lone- 
some, that’s all. I wouldn’t be surprised 
if half the boys like yo’ would be all right 
if somebody cared.” She noticed that he 
had finished his coffee. “ Are yo’ all right 
now?” 

“T think so,” he responded. 
you.” 

They went out of the restaurant, she 
paying the modest check, while he looked 
on, a girl’s guest for the first time in his 
life. 

On the street, after she had carefully 
helped him down the steps, she said: 

“* Now let’s see if yo’ can walk all right 
without my help. If yo’ can, I will hurry 
home, because I have a day job to-morrow, 
posing for Fleming Hardy, the illustrator.” 

She let go of his arm, and he started off 
by himself. A mischievous desire to see 
what she would do prompted him to stag- 
ger a little, and then unexpectedly to 
collide with a lamp-post. 

“ Mr. Man, Mr. Man!” she said, with a 
note of discouragement in her voice. ‘“ And 
I thought yo’ was perfectly sober. Yo’ are 
just like my daddy. Liquor always went 
to his feet. He could talk like a professor 
when he couldn’t walk without hanging on 
to the wall. Now what am I going to do 
with yo’?” 

He smiled at her ingratiatingly. 

“ Tell policeman,” he suggested. 

“T ain’t got the heart to do it,’ she re- 
plied, considering his proposal gravely. 
“Yo’ are too nice a boy. Oh, well,” she 
decided, with a deep breath, “ I started out 
to take care of yo’, and I suppose I might 
as well make a good job of it. Yo’ don’t 
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know where yo’ live? Maybe yo’ haven’t 
got any home, but I have; and I don’t see 
anybody else inviting yo’ to spend the eve- 
ning, so I will. Come on!” 

She took him by the arm and led him 
back to the elevated station. Here she had 
to spend another dime to gain admission to 
the platform once more. 

“ Yo’ certainly are an expensive pet,” 
she said ruefully, gazing at the scanty 
change she had left. 

On the way home she questioned him 
continually, not because she wanted to in- 
quire into his affairs, but in order to keep 
him awake. It was her theory, supported 
by her experience with her father, that if 
he ever went to sleep her troubles would be 
multiplied by ten. 

Finding replies to her searching ques- 
tions kept Burton amused, and did not in- 
terfere with a satisfactory inspection of his 
guide. His first impression of her littleness 
was correct. Her hands and wrists were 
small, doubtless a delight to artists, Burton 
thought with a slight pang of jealousy. Her 
features were delicate and tenderly sym- 
pathetic, to accord with her big, brown 
eyes, which seemed to understand so much 
of the world’s sorrow. 

She wasn’t overpoweringly beautiful. 
The key-note of her appeal lay in her 
sweetness and tenderness, leavened by a 
curious little harshness veneered on by 
rough contact with the commercial side of 
the world, which gives only so much for so 
much. 

After a twenty-minutes’ ride they left 
the cars. She took him up a dark street, 
and admitted him by a key to a dark 
house. 

“Give me yo’ hand,” she whispered. 

In the darkness he felt for, and found, 
her slender, strong fingers. 

“ Follow me, Mr. Man,” she continued 
with a gentle pull. ‘“ We are going up- 
stairs.” 

Burton followed docilely enough, though 
he wondered what was going to happen to 
him. She led him up a stairway, guiding 
him at the turn by a gentle pressure of the 
hand, down a dark hall, and through a 
door, which she closed after them. 

She lit the gas—a dim, insufficient 
flame. In the feeble illumination she re- 
garded him queerly and intently. What 
she saw in his eyes evidently reassured her. 

“Tt’s all right,” she said, with a sigh of 
relief. “I was sure yo’ were a nice boy. 
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Yo’ will have to pretend that yo’ are my 
brother. Don’t forget that! This is my 
room. Yo’ can sleep here, and I will find 
a place in the parlor down-stairs.” 

“No!” he protested. “Let me sleep 
down-stairs.” 

She smiled at him. 

“It cain’t be done, Mr. Man. Yo’ are 
going to look worse to-morrow morning 
than yo’ do now, and if my landlady 
should find yo’ curled up on her sofa, I 
hate to think what would happen. No, yo’ 
go to bed right here, and I will tell her in 
the morning that yo’ are my brother—that 
yo’ came in late and met me at the insti- 
tute. And I will ask her not to disturb 
yo’.” 

Burton reluctantly acceded to this ar- 
rangement. Now that he was in the 
adventure up to his neck, there seemed no 
other way, although he regretted the incon- 
venience to which he had put her. It was 
impossible, at this stage of the game, to ex- 
plain that he had a luxurious apartment 
and a man servant waiting in it to put him 
to bed. To tell her that it was all a joke 
would be a cruel payment for the genuine 
kindness she had shown him. 

She took a few things from an impro- 


vised closet made by hanging a curtain 
from a shelf, and tiptoed to the door. 
“ Good night, Mr. Man,” she said. 
“ Good night, Miss Jean,” he replied. 
She closed the door softly after her. 


CHAPTER Il 
A YOUNG MAN KEEPS AN APPOINTMENT 


AFTER a while Burton went to bed, but 
not to sleep. For a long time he pondered 
over the situation of this fine-fibered girl, 
who had been treated so unkindly at the 
hands of the world. He had noted that her 
belongings were pitifully few. It was easy 
to guess that her father had left his family 
in financial straits; and yet on her dresser 
Burton had noticed a picture of him, show- 
ing a high-spirited gentleman of the old 
school. Evidently the daughter loved him 
and forgave him. 

Along toward dawn Burton fell asleep, 
and he did not awaken until noon. In day- 
light Jean’s belongings were more pitiful 
than they had seemed the night before. 
The room was almost empty, and he pic- 
tured to himself the discomfort it must be 
to a person of her natural refinement to live 
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in surroundings that contained only the 
barest necessities. 

Before he was ready to leave, he noticed 
an envelope which had been pushed under 
the door. He opened it. A coin fell out, 
and a note. 


Dear Mr. Man: 

Good morning! I hope you are all right after 
your sleep. Don’t forget that you are supposed 
to be my brother, and that your name is George 
Green. I have explained it to the landlady. J 
don’t think you are a very good liar, so try to 
get out without seeing her. Here is a quarter for 
your breakfast. I wish I could do more for you, 
but I can’t. Maybe you will find a job to-day. 
I hope so. Good-by, Mr. Man. 


JEAN. 


The thought of the quarter was painful 
almost beyond belief, and yet Burton 
would not have traded it for the twenty- 
dollar gold piece which he knew was in his 
trouser-pocket. He wished that he might 
leave the gold in place of it on her dresser, 
but it seemed impossible to do so without 
hurting her feelings; so he pocketed her 
note and her money, and let himself out of 
the building without encountering any one 
in the dim hall. 

By evening Burton Kennett’s car was re- 
paired, and his chauffeur had reported with 
it ready for duty. Burton was scheduled 
for dinner at Mrs. Beckwith’s. Corinna 
and her mother were going away in the 
morning to open their cottage at Green 
Lake. 

When Mrs. Beckwith invited him, both 
she and Burton had hoped that he would 
propose to Corinna and be accepted. Co- 
rinna had no inclination one way or the 
other, and had said as much to her mother 
when the latter had suggested that it would 
be an auspicious time for the announce- 
ment of an engagement. 

“T like Burton Kennett fully as well as 
I like any one,” the girl had admitted; 
“but I’m afraid he will want something I 
haven’t in my power to give him.” Corinna 
frankly acknowledged her own limitations. 
“Don’t you think that would be sure to 
make us unhappy?” 

“ Of course not,” her mother declared, 
voicing her wishes rather than her convic- 
tions. “ All those things will adjust them- 
selves after marriage.” 

What Mrs. Beckwith meant was that she 
would adjust herself after her daughter was 
married. To her the date of Corinna’s 
wedding was the climax of life. Before it, 
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all was worry, formality, and uncertainty; 
after it there would be peace, relaxation, 
and a beaten path. 

So Corinna was more or less prepared to 
listen favorably to any proposition Burton 
Kennett might make involving a merger 
between her beauty and his fortune. 

But during dinner Burton was thought- 
ful. The carefully prepared delicacies 
failed to appeal. He was wondering 
whether a certain little girl, with tender, 
brown eyes and slender wrists and fingers, 
had anything to eat at all. That quarter 
she had left for him, he suspected, repre- 
sented all her available capital. 

Mrs. Beckwith spoke of Burton’s adven- 
ture of the evening before; but as he 
seemed disinclined to furnish details, and 
Corinna was not interested, she let the sub- 
ject drop and waited for the young people 
to direct the conversation. Neither of 
them did so. 

“ You’re not feeling well, Burton.” Mrs. 
Beckwith was obliged to step into the con- 
versational breach once more. “ You've 
scarcely tasted anything.” 

He started from a reverie in which he 
had seen brown eyes resting an inadvertent, 
hungry glance on a left-over piece of toast. 

“ T’m all right,” he assured her, focusing 
his faculties once more on the present. “I 
just happened to be thinking how many 
people in this city had nothing to eat 
at all.” 

“ Didn’t you recognize Burton’s sociolog- 
ical mood?” said Corinna, gently satirical 
—a phase of her that was as becoming as 
blue-white diamonds were to her faultless 
neck. “ Don’t encourage him, or he’ll be 
going out in the street and giving a piece 
of caviar on toast to some dirty scrub- 
woman who wouldn’t know what to do 
with it.” 

“ The funny part of it,” replied Burton 
gravely, “is that you never can be sure 
that she wouldn’t.” And then he went on, 
half in explanation: “I don’t believe it 
would be so hard to be poor if one had 
been born to poverty; but it must be very 
difficult to be poor gracefully after one has 
been well-to-do.” 

Still, this was his world. Corinna and 
her mother were the sort of people he was 
accustomed to. With a sigh he dismissed 
the other girl from his thoughts. 

“What you need is a change,” Mrs. 
Beckwith prescribed. “ Why not run up to 
the lake with us for a few days?” 
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On signal from her mother Corinna sec- 
onded the invitation, and Burton, fancying 
that he found in her voice the warmth he 
sought, accepted. 

Mrs. Beckwith early left the young 
people alone together. It was the psycho- 
logical moment. Corinna was acquiescent, 
and Burton Kennett’s intentions had been 
patent to every onlooker all winter long. 
Like a general who has planned a good 
campaign and given his orders, the mother 
retired, leaving the actual conduct of the 
battle in the hands of a capable subor- 
dinate. 

Corinna sat at the piano and played for 
Burton. Her selection was a difficult waltz 
of Moszkowski’s, which she played with 
all the hard brilliance of her perfect tech- 
nique. The young man did not know it, 
but he was in a mood for the melting ten- 
derness of Grieg, and this music left his 
thoughts free. 

He was wondering how it was going to 
be possible to say “I love you” to this 
superb creature. He had been wondering 
the same thing for months past. How easy 
it would be to pour nonsensical endear- 
ments into the ears of some girls, but how 
difficult to let Corinna know that you even 
liked her! A diplomat, schooled in inter- 
national intrigue might have done it grace- 
fully, but to any other man it seemed an 
Iron Cross job at least. 

She turned away from the piano. 

“’m glad you’re coming with us,” she 
said, smiling. 

That was a pretty fair lead for Corinna. 
Burton realized that, and tried to play up 
to it. 

“You know I want to be with you every 
moment that I can,” he said. “ Why, when 
you’re away—” He paused for the right 
phrase. 

If she had filled in with a fluttering 
“Yes?” or had sighed convincingly, he 
would have rushed on, not to his doom 
necessarily, but to a wedding ceremony cer- 
tainly. But instead she only looked at him 
curiously, as if she were listening to an 
actor on the stage fifty feet away from her, 
and wondering what he would do next. So 
Burton concluded lamely: 

“When you’re away I hardly know what 
to do with myself.” 

Passionate words to hurl into the ear of 
the girl whom one adores! He mentally 
kicked himself for being such a tongue-tied 
ass. 
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But was it his fault? He was not a poet, 
certainly, but still he was fairly imagi- 
native, and had been known to make love 
in American fashion. If it were only moon- 
light, if they were out of doors, if Corinna 
were smaller and her eyes larger and softer, 
if her hand rested thrillingly’ on his coat- 
sleeve, if her voice were so sweet and low 
that you could scarcely hear her unless you 
leaned toward her slightly, if her lips and 
her eyes suggested that tears and laughter 
inextricably mixed lay always just beneath 
the surface, if she were more like— 

He knew! The picture he was drawing 
was that of the girl on the elevated plat- 
form. 

He looked at his watch. What was Jean 
doing now? Had she had anything to eat, 
or was she tired and hungry because she 
had given him her bed and money? 

He closed his watch abruptly. 

“It’s getting late,” he said, “ and I must 
not keep you from sleeping. We were out 
late last night, and you have to travel to- 
morrow.” 

She made no move to detain him. She 
wished to do so, but apparently she didn’t 
know how. For the first time in their ac- 


quaintance she saw him leave with a feeling 


of regret. His abstraction piqued her in- 


terest. 

He left hurriedly, as if he were late for 
an appointment. And so he was—for an 
appointment with his heart. 


CHAPTER IV 
A DISGUISE THAT WAS TOO PERFECT 


BurTON KENNETT drove home in a state 
of feverish impatience. He had to see Jean. 
He felt that he had waited too long al- 
ready. 

He could not go to her in evening clothes, 
for she would immediately distrust him. 
So he went to his rooms and put on the 
suit in which she had first seen him, and an 
inconspicuous collar and cravat. 

He paused at the door of his apartment. 

“ T shall not need you any more to-night, 
Frank,” he told his Japanese man. “If 
there is anywhere you wish to go—-” 

“Thank you, please.” Frank Iyenaga 
bowed his gratitude. “I shall go South 
Side to my brother. I inquire is all right 
to leave no one here?” 

“ Yes, that’s all right. There’s nothing 
much to steal; besides, we’re fully insured 


against burglars. I’ll probably get in some 
time late myself.” 

“ Here is latch-key,” offered the obliging 
servant. 

“Good! Nearly forgot it. I’d have 
been sorry, too, with you over on the South 
Side. Good night!” 

Burton closed the door of reality behind 
him and set out upon the sea of fanciful 
adventure. Inside his door lay the com- 
monplace and sensible, ahead were romance 
and fancy—and Jean. Already his im- 
agination thirsted for the satisfaction of 
her wistful presence. 

His car and his chauffeur were waiting 
for him. 

“ Art Institute, in a hurry,” Burton com- 
manded, and slammed the limousine door 
shut after himself. 

There was no girl waiting for Burton’s 
driver at the end of the trip. That was 
obvious from the slow and careful way in 
which he obeyed the injunction to hurry. 
The young man inside fumed with im- 
patience. 

“ To-morrow I'll hire a man who isn’t 
afraid of getting arrested occasionally!” he 
muttered to himself. 

In front of the institute he dismissed the 
car. 
‘“‘ All through with you, Charles, until I 
call up the garage to-morrow morning,” he 
told the driver. “If you know where you 
can find that blonde I’ve seen you with so 
often, I don’t mind if you take her out for 
a ride for an hour or so.” 

“Thank you, sir!” 

The car was already in motion, and be- 
fore Charles had finished his terse speech 
of gratitude it shot away up Michigan 
Avenue like a streak, missing a motor- 
cycle policeman by half an inch. 

“ I knew he could drive fast,’’ comment- 
ed his employer with exasperated admira- 
tion. “ Just for that, I hope that girl of his 
has gone joy-riding with a brewery truck- 
driver!” 

Burton hoped he was not too late. An 
arc-light sputtering over the stone lions 
that guard the steps of the Art Institute 
seemed to signify that the building was 
open, at any rate. He went inside. 

An attendant sat at a table near the 
door, reading one of the catalogues that he 
was supposed to sell. He was nearly 
asleep. 

“ Where’s the night life-class?” inquired 
3urton for a starter. 
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“ Down-stairs,” directed the attendant. 
“ Did you want to see some one?” 

“I’m going to take my sister home,” 
Burton lied virtuously. 

“ All right!” The attendant accepted 
him at his face value. ‘“ You can wait 
down in the corridor if you wish.” 

Burton took advantage of this permis- 
sion and descended to the more intimate 
interior of the building. Below stairs it 
was more businesslike. Nothing there was 
for exhibition purposes, all was utilitarian. 
A broad, unornamented corridor was broken 
only by swinging baize doors that led to 
the various class-rooms. The doors swung 
in and out as students went to and fro on 
errands connected with their class-room 
work. 

The intruder stood diffidently, first on 
one foot and then on the other, wondering 
if he dared question one of those serious- 
looking embryo artists as to the where- 
abouts of one Jean Green, a model. While 
he was debating the question, it was an- 
swered for him by the opening of a swing- 
ing door just ahead of him. 

Quite casually and naturally Burton 
glanced in, and then, not casually nor 
naturally at all, he held his breath for the 


space of time that it took for the door to 
close. 

In the mass, he was conscious of twenty 
or thirty people in the room, engaged with 


easels and pencils. All that was a blur; 
but there was nothing blurred about his 
impression of the figure that stood on a 
model-stand at the far end of the room. It 
was a young girl, draped only with a cloth 
about the hips. Burton had never seen 
anything more graceful than the gentle 
curves of her body. And she was just as 
sweet and womanly and modest this way as 
she had seemed the night before, when fully 
dressed. 

As the door closed, Burton drew back, 
genuinely ashamed at having inadvertently 
eavesdropped. And yet he was glad, too, 
that it had happened. A girl who could 
impress her sweetness and charm under 
those circumstances was worth knowing. 
He was sure now that Jean was all that he 
had thought her, and more. 

Yet he had the wisdom to guess that it 
would never do to let her know that he had 
been outside the door in the dim corridor. 
Therefore he beat a hasty retreat. 

“ T’'ll wait outside,” he told the attendant 
at the main entrance. “ It’s cooler.” 
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He had to wait quite a while. There 
were very few people coming and going 
that evening, so his vigil was rather mon- 
otonous. At that time of year most of 
those interested in art were taking it out in 
looking at Lake Michigan, or in examining 
the inside of beer-steins at the summer 
gardens. 

Burton’s loneliness was by no means as- 
suaged, or his patience stimulated, by the 
annoying discovery that he had left his 
cigarette-case in his other clothes. He did 
not think it advisable to leave ris post long 
enough to walk over to Wabash Avenue 
and purchase a supply. 

At last a stream of young people, com- 
ing from somewhere around at the side of 
the building, warned him that the class ses- 
sion was over. He straightened his tie nerv- 
ously and smoothed his hair. Accosting 
young women whom he scarcely knew was 
really out of the line of daily procedure 
with Burton Kennett. 

The crowd passed, but no Jean. He was 
sure of that. He would know her any- 
where. Finally he hit upon a solution of 
the mystery. Of course she could not 
come out with the others—she had to dress. 

He waited patiently. A man came out 
alone, then a girl, then a girl and a man 
together; and then Jean. 

He stepped forward and raised his hat. 

“ Good evening!” 

The girl bent her head forward without 
looking at him, and quickened her pace. 
He laughed. “ It’s me, Jean!” he said un- 
grammatically. 

At the mention of her name she halted 
and turned toward him. 

“ Why, Mr. Man!” she exclaimed. 

Her tone made him wonder whether she 
was glad or dismayed at the sight of him. 
There was no way of finding out like ask- 
ing her, so he did. 

“ Are you glad to see me, or sorry?” 

She evaded the question. 

“T’m afraid I cain’t do anything for yo’ 
this evening.” ; 

He noticed that her voice seemed tired 
and discouraged. 

“Oh, I wasn’t asking for help,” he pro- 
tested hastily. ‘“ I made some money my- 
self to-day.” 

She looked at him shrewdly. 

“ Are yo’ sure you made it honestly?” 

Burton laughed. 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ How did yo’ earn it?” she shot at him. 
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Now, the young man had not expected 
so severe a cross-examination as this, and 
had not prepared answers to many ques- 
tions. In his mind he hastily reviewed all 


the possible occupations at which a man 


might pick up a dollar or two in immediate 
recompense. Shoveling snow off sidewalks 
—not plausible in June. Splitting wood— 
not likely under present conditions. Abe 
Lincoln did it, but wood was more plentiful 
in those days. 

“Do I have to tell you?” he pleaded, 
more to gain time than anything else. “ It 
wasn’t a very dignified job.” 

“ Of co’se yo’ have to tell. People who 
have to earn their own living haven’t any 
business knowing what that word ‘ dignity ’ 
means. What did yo’ do?” 

“ Well,” he confessed with the virtuous 
air of one who tells the truth at all costs, 
no matter whom it hurts, “if you must 
know, I’ve been painting steps on step- 
ladders.” 

She did not answer, but searched his 
eyes suspiciously. 

“ It’s a fact,” he added soberly. 
gan at the bottom and worked up. 


“ I be- 
If you 


don’t believe me, ask my boss, Mr. Cyrus 
Pangborne Bradley, of the International 


Collapsible Step-Ladder Company. I’m 
sorry you can’t speak to him to-night, but 
he always goes to bed at nine thirty, so if 
you don’t mind we'll let it go until to- 
morrow.” 

Jean laughed, musically and tolerantly. 
It was a pleasure to tell a manifest false- 
hood and be forgiven by her, she did it so 
graciously. Aren’t women more than half 
to blame for the masculine wrongdoing in 
this world, because they condone it so 
sweetly in those whom they love—that is, 
to speak more prudently, in those in whom 
they are interested? 

“ There, that’s settled,” stated Burton. 
‘“* We'll have something to eat, and later I’ll 
be glad to explain anything you like to 
your entire satisfaction.” 

“ T don’t think T ought to,” objected the 
girl faintly. 

“ Perhaps not, but you’ve got to. I owe 
you a meal, and a lot more besides that I 
can never repay.” 

“ Yo’ haven’t been drinking?” she ques- 
tioned anxiously. 

“I’m dusty anywhere you strike me,” he 
averred. ‘“ Nothing moister than a little 
powdered alum has passed my lips for 
twenty-four hours.” 
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“ Besides, yo’ ought to save yo’ money 
for a rainy day.” 

A rumble of summer thunder followed 
hard upon her suggestion. 

“We won’t have to wait more than 
about twenty minutes, then,” he laughed. 
“* Heaven itself is on my side. Come on, 
or you'll be caught in the shower.” 

She gave in. They went to a moderate- 
priced restaurant, but one, nevertheless, 
where there were tables and a certain de- 
gree of comfort for the leisurely guest. 

“ Are you very tired to-night?” Kennett 
questioned sympathetically, when they 
were seated, and after he had studied her 
features for a while in rapt admiration. 

“No,” she stated, “I ain’t what yo’ 
might call really tired.” 

“Something happened to-day,” he as- 
serted stoutly. 

“Well, what of it? Things have a habit 
of happening, especially to me.” 

“What was it? Tell me. I told you all 
about myself.” 

She cast a humorous glance of depreca- 
tion at his earnest face. 

“IT cain’t make up things very well. I 
have to tell the truth.” 

“* Just as good,” he applauded. 
people prefer it for ordinary wear. 
out with it!” 

“* Well, yo’ remember I told yo’ last night 
that I was going. to pose for Fleming Hardy 
to-day?” 

“ Yes—did you?” 

“ For a little while.” 

“Then what happened?” 

“Oh, nothing much. I just decided not 
to pose for him any more, that’s all.” 

“Oh! He got fresh, I suppose.” 

“ Not exactly. I reckon I’m not quite 
used to this business yet. Most artists are 
that way with their models—at least, that’s 
what he said.” 

“1 punch his head!” growled Burton. 
“T'll attend to that to-morrow. What 
else?” 

“My landlady told me that she had 
rented my room to some one else.” 

“ That’s simple enough. It wasn’t such 
a much of a room, anyway,” Burton said 
comfortingly. “I suppose you moved, 
didn’t you?” 

The little Southern girl blushed uneasily 
as she made the next confession. 

“There wasn’t anything to move. She 
said she’d keep my things until I paid what 
I owed.” 


** Some 
Come, 
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“ The beast!” he ejaculated, “ to turn a 
girl out like that!” 

“It’s her business, I suppose,” said the 
girl. “I have no right to blame her, but I 
cain’t get a room anywhere else without 
paying in advance, if I haven't got 
baggage.” 

Kennett eyed his companion in frank 
wonder. That a pretty and refined girl 
could suffer such straits in a city full of 
kindly and well-fed persons was almost be- 
yond his comprehension. Truly, there were 
a few things about life for him to learn! 

“ T don’t know why I’m telling yo’ this,” 
the girl was seving; “ but maybe it’s be- 
cause yo’ve been broke, too, and yo’ will 
understand.” 

The young man was suddenly ashamed 
of his masquerade. To pretend poverty in 
the face of such real necessity seemed the 
height of grim jocularity. 

“ Surely we'll find a way out, and things 
will be better to-morrow,” he assured her 
confidently, wondering all the while how he 
could better the girl’s situation without let- 
ting her know of his interference. That she 
would accept downright charity he doubted 
with a strength that amounted to convic- 
tion. 


“Of co’se, it will be all right to-mor- 


row,” she smiled brightly. “ That’s what 
my daddy used to say, bless him! I’ve 
enough of the money that I got from the 
institute to pay for a bed to-night in the 
Y. W. C. A., or some place like that, and 
for breakfast to-morrow morning. After 
that maybe I can find a job. Do they 
need another step-ladder painter at that 
place where yo’ are working?” 

He overlooked the sarcasm in her tone. 

“How much can you make at the insti- 
tute?” 

“From a dollar to a dollar and a half, 
when it’s running. The trouble is that 
they are going to discontinue the classes for 
two weeks.” 

“ When?” 

“ To-night was the last night.” 

Burton digested this soberly. Life in the 
lower social strata was certainly no cinch. 
No wonder a girl like this had finer sym- 
pathies than a pampered creature like Co- 
rinna Beckwith! What did Corinna know 
of want or worry beyond the trouble of 
selecting her season’s costumes? 

But would it not be possible to carry this 
method of training a girl’s sensibilities too 
far? One took chances of training her very 
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life away in the process. It seemed about 
time for some god in the car to take a hand 
in Jean’s destiny. It ought not to be very 
difficult, even for a very amateur god, who 
had just received his diploma, to effect con- 
siderable improvement in the fortunes of 
one so frankly unsmiled upon. 

While they were eating he drew her out 
about her recollections of more prosperous 
times, and her life in Nashville before the 
necessity of earning a living had put that 
veneer of incongruous hardness over her. 
Her father had been moderately wealthy, it 
appeared. 

“ He believed in cotton, daddy did. His 
daddy made all his money in cotton, and 
my father stuck to it. But granddaddy 
had things easier, because he made his 
money before the war, when labor didn’t 
cost so much. I think my daddy was too 
honorable to make a very good business 
man. I don’t know much about that, be- 
cause I was very little when he was run- 
ning the plantation himself; but things 
didn’t go right, and daddy traded all his 
property for shares-in the Great Cardinal 
Cotton Growers’ Association. Did yo’ ever 
hear of that?” 

Burton shook his head. 

“No. Is it some relation of the Inter- 
national Collapsible Step-Ladder Com- 
pany?”’ he inquired impudently. 

“ Tt is not,” she assured him severely. 

“ Then I’ve never heard of it.” 

“ Well, yo’ are lucky, then,” the girl re- 
turned without bitterness. “A lot of our 
people were induced to take stock in it. 
Yo’ see, the company agreed to pay just as 
much as we were making, and promised to 
take all the business responsibility out of 
my daddy’s hands. Daddy had a lot of so- 
cial obligations he had been wanting to pay 
off for some time, and that looked like an 
easy way of getting rid of his business wor- 
ries forever; so he went into it. For two or 
three years the company paid dividends 
fine, just like they said they would. Then 
the next year they didn’t pay any—said 
that something spoiled the cotton crop. 
That happened two or three years in suc- 
cession, but everybody knew my daddy and 
trusted him, so we got along. Then some- 
body from town started investigating the 
Great Cardinal Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion and found that their plantations were 
mostly all swamp, and that they weren’t 
raising enough cotton to furnish samples to 
all the stockholders. It broke daddy’s heart 
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almost. He was too old to begin over 
again. I don’t think he would have known 
how, anyway. We cheered him up the best 
way we could. Toward the end, when he 
got to feeling so bad because he was going 
to leave mother and me without providing 
for us, we invented a little story that the 
Great Cardinal Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion had turned out all right, after all, and 
had begun to pay dividends again.” 

The girl’s eyes suddenly filled with un- 
shed tears. 

“ Poor old daddy was so happy that I 
have always been glad I thought of that 
little story. He didn’t believe it until I 
showed him a great big stack of twenty- 
dollar bills that I bought from a curio- 
shop for four bits.” 

Somehow, the picture of the stanch- 
hearted girl easing her broken father’s de- 
scent into the Valley of the Shadow by that 
brave lie made a lump rise in the young 
man’s throat. He wondered if she ever 
thought of herself, or if she always devoted 
her ready sympathies to alleviating the 
troubles of others. 

How had she ever found time to culti- 
vate the gaiety that seemed to be part and 
parcel of her nature? In the midst of 


grief and solicitude for others, how had she 
managed to keep up the irrepressible good 
humor that curled her lips and danced in 


her eyes even when they looked the 
weariest ? 

She told him also about the parties and 
good times she had enjoyed in the prosper- 
ous days, and of her betrothal to Duke 
Jefferson, one of the most popular young 
men of Nashville’s inner circle. 

Burton was at once interested in Jeffer- 
son’s identity. 

“He didn’t break off the engagement 
just because you were poor?” he demanded 
hotly. 

“He did not,” she returned, smiling at 
his righteous indignation. “ Duke would 
never have thought of such a thing. No- 
body ever broke it off. It just sort of 
gradually wore off. I couldn’t go to many 
parties—I didn’t have the right kind of 
clothes, after my old ones wore out—and 
then, when I came up North, I didn’t let 
him know where I was. Mother is proud, 
and she didn’t want me to let any one from 
back home know that I was working. I 
got all over that myself some time ago, but 
mother cain’t seem to forget that she is 
Mrs. Rufus Green. I haven’t seen Duke 
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for a year. I don’t know what he thinks 
has become of me. Maybe mother tells 
him I’m a Red Cross nurse in Europe, or 
something ladylike, where I wouldn’t have 
to do anything more undignified than to 
bandage up a couple of earls or knights 
that had got hurt in the trenches.” 

They spent at least an hour in friendly 
conversation over the table. The girl 
seemed glad to relax and to talk naturally 
to a sympathetic listener. Burton suspect- 
ed that he was the only person in the city 
who had heard her real story. 

“That’s the finest meal I’ve had since 
I left home,” she declared with a sigh, 
when they had finished; “ but I am afraid 
yo’ have been recklessly extravagant, Mr. 
Man. Yo’ mustn’t do it again.” 

“* I'd like to do it every day,” he declared 
boldly, and added—“ for you!” 

Her look repaid him. 

“ But I couldn’t let yo’ work hard for 
me,” she stated positively. “ That wouldn’t 
be right. Haven’t yo’ got a mother, or a 
sister, or somebody yo’ ought to be sending 
yo’ money home to?” 

He shook his head. 

“Not a soul. I am absolutely poverty- 
stricken when it comes to relatives. The 
only one I’ve got is a fat cousin, who is so 
rich that he has contracted neurasthenia 
from worrying over which one of his motor- 
cars he will drive down-town in.” 

“ The pig!” said the girl. “ Why couldn’t 
he give one or two of them to yo’? That 
would settle all yo’ difficulties.” 

“ He could,” returned Burton, drawing 
upon his imagination, which seemed a 
source of never-ending supply. “ My cousin 
did think of that, but he decided not to, be- 
cause it would make him nervous worrying 
for fear I might be arrested for speeding. 
As long as I am walking he knows I am 
safe.” 

“‘ Shall we go?” said the girl. “ I’ll have 
to find a place to sleep yet to-night. I want 
to get a good rest, so that I can start out 
to look for work in the morning.” 

“ Personally,” agreed her companion, “ I 
would rather sit around and talk about our- 
selves; but you are the one to judge.” 

He beckoned to a waitress. The girl 
silently laid a slip of paper at his plate. 
Burton inspected its modest total and put 
his hand in his pocket. Then he put his 
other hand in another pocket. Next he 
inspected all his pockets, one after another. 
The total result of his search was the latch- 
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key which his Japanese servant had given 
him before he departed. 

Burton Kennett had forgotten to trans- 
fer his money when he changed his clothes! 


CHAPTER V 
IN WHICH IT RAINS A GOOD DEAL 


JEAN watched his wild search with in- 
terested and amused eyes at first, and then 
with dawning consternation, as she realized 
that the hunted look in his face was 
genuine. 

It was terribly embarrassing to Burton. 
Never before had he felt the absolute neces- 
sity of carrying money. Usually he dined 
in restaurants where he was known, and 
where his signature across a bill was as 
good as cash, if he happened to have no 
change in his pocket; or, if he needed 
money, he could stop at the cashier’s desk 
and get any reasonable amount on an 
“T.0O. U.” Here, in this middle-class café, 
conditions were different. He knew no one, 
and something told him from the skeptical 
look in the waitress’s face that it would be 
useless to ask for credit. 

But that wasn’t the worst of it. His em- 
barrassment was overshadowed by the 
mortification he felt in having Jean know 
that he was penniless. It seemed as if he 
had deliberately taken her into an embar- 
rassing situation. That jocular lie about 
his method of earning money now smote 
him a particularly powerful back kick. 

He wished that he had not been quite so 
funny in inventing an employment, and 
had selected something more plausible. In 
the light of his present situation she would 
‘believe that he had been lying all the time. 
As that was the truth, he hated to be shown 
up. The other and more serious conse- 
quences of his carelessness did not appear 
until later. 

“I can’t find any money,” he declared 
helplessly. 

“ Have yo’ looked in the inside pocket of 
yo’ vest?” Jean suggested hopefully. 
“Daddy almost always forgot to look 
there.” 

“T think I did,” Burton declared; “ but 
I will look once more.” He did. “No 
luck,” he declared. 

He decided to throw 
clemency of the waitress. 

“ Could I come in and pay this to-mor- 
row?” he asked diffidently. 


himself on the 
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“You could not,” the waitress stated 
positively. Now that all hope of a tip had 
gone glimmering, she had no reason to be 
polite to the defaulting customer. “ If you 
haven’t got no money, I’ll have to call a 
policeman. You can tell the judge about 
all that in the morning.” 

“Wait!” said Jean, producing her 
shabby purse. ‘“ How much is it?” 
“No, no!” protested Burton. 

mustn’t!”’ 

The waitress, who was not hampered by 
chivalry, told Jean the amount, and it was 
found that the entire contents of the girl’s 
purse covered all of it but a few cents. The 
waitress agreed, on behalf of the restaurant 
company, to accept the amount as payment 
in full. Almost before they knew it, Jean’s 
capital had been swept away, and the 
waitress had handed Burton his hat sug- 
gestively. Penniless customers were to be 
speeded on their way with all the celerity 
possible. 

Burton scarcely dared look at his quon- 
dam guest as he walked humbly and crest- 
fallen by her side across the restaurant 
floor to the door. 

It was raining, but they did not linger 
long in the shelter of the doorway. Some- 
how it seemed a place to put far behind 
them. Silently they trudged down the 
dripping street, only vaguely conscious of 
the penetrating rain that soaked their 
garments. 

Burton Kennett had never felt so cheap 
in his life. When he had disguised himself 
as a working man, he had not intended that 
the costume should be quite so complete. 
Beneath his rough exterior he had intended 
to carry his usual equipment of currency. 
What a fool he was, and what an impotent 
corrector of destinies! 

Instead of helping the girl, he had de- 
prived her of her last cent. Worse than 
that, he had shaken her faith in him. It 
would be impossible now to convince her 
that he had not waited for her purposely 
that evening in the hope of sponging an- 
other meal from her. 

He was interrupted in his self-condemna- 
tion by her laugh—a clear, rising peal of 
merriment. He stopped under an arc-light 
to regard her reproachfully. 

“Mr. Man,” she exclaimed, “ yo’ cer- 
tainly are ingenious!” 

“Tt is all very well to laugh,” he ob- 
served gloomily. “I don’t care whether 
you believe it or not, but I really did have 
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some money earlier in the day. I don’t 


know what I did with it.” 

“Probably yo’ left it in yo’ evening 
clothes,” she said satirically. 

This was so exactly the truth that Bur- 
ton looked at her sharply to see if she had 
meant it. No. It had been a random shot. 

“ You really haven’t a cent to your name, 
have you?” he questioned, hoping against 
hope that the girl was not absolutely with- 
out car-farc on the streets of Chicago on a 
rainy night. 

“ Not a cent,” the girl laughed. “I can 
associate with yo’ on terms of perfect safety 
now.” Then, seeing that he was really 
hurt, she added: “I didn’t mean that I 
thought vo’ were dishonest.” 

“T am worse than that,” he observed 
moodily. “ Here I’ve got you out in a 
dripping rain after using up the money you 
needed for your night’s lodging. I might 
better have gone to jail than to have let you 
pay that bill in the restaurant!” 

“ Oh, we will find a way, all right,” she 
suggested optimistically. “I guess it isn’t 
the first time people have been without 
money in this old town. Yo’ got to re- 
member that we have one advantage. We 


ain’t hungry, and the way I feel now, I 


don’t believe I will be hungry for a week. 
What do people usually do when they 
haven’t any place to sleep?” 

Burton Kennett had read, and remem- 
bered vaguely, that tramps often slept in 
the park along the lake-front. Somehow 
that did not sound like a pleasant sort of 
camping-ground during a rain-storm, nor 
did it seem a proper bedchamber for a 
young and delicate girl. It might do fora 
grizzled tramp, or he himself might have 
stood it, but surely it would be beyond the 
bounds of possibility for Jean. 

There was nothing in fact or fiction to 
give him a hint as to what had ever been 
done in a parallel situation. He was glad of 
one thing—in spite of the fact that he had 
treated her so shabbily, she did not go 
away and leave him without a chance to 
make reparation. 

While he cogitated, the rain drifted down 
in businesslike fashion, making the need of 
shelter more imperative every moment. 
How absurd for them to be standing wet 
and draggled on a rain-swept street-corner, 
while his apartment, cozy and comfortable, 
stood vacant and unused! 

Of course, it was out of the question to 
tell her who he really was, and to take her 
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home, either to stay for the night or to wait 
there until he could get some cash for her. 
In the first piace, she wouldn’t believe him; 
in the second, he felt sure she would refuse 
to accept anything at his hands. 

She had allowed him her acquaintance 
only because she thought that he was fur- 
ther in the depths than she was. His claim 
had been solely one of sympathy. If he 
removed his only right to her acquaintance, 
he felt sure that he would never see her 
again. 

No, it would never do to come out in 
his true character; but the thought of the 
cheerful apartment tortured him. It was 
so comfortable and so available! Nothing 
stood in the way of their going there except 
pride and convention. 

Burton Kennett was not entirely without 
ingenuity. With a given problem, he was 
likely to get a solution of some sort in the 
course of time—as witness his ingenious lie 
about the International Collapsible Step- 
Ladder Company. 

“TI know a place to go,” he declared 
cheerfully, taking her arm and leading her 
in the direction from which they had come. 
“ That is, if you don’t mind a rather long 
walk.” 

“ Not a bit!” 

The girl was strangely cheerful. He 
wondered if she reveled in adversity, or if 
she owed her high spirits to the recent meal. 
He rather suspected the latter, and won- 
dered, as a corollary, if it might not have 
been the first full one she had had in a 
long time. 


CHAPTER VI 
INTRODUCING A COUPLE OF END-MEN 


Not until they had crossed the river, 
and were in his own familiar neighborhood, 
did Burton divulge any of his plan to Jean, 
although she was frankly curious. 

“T don’t mind walking,” she said. “In 
fact, it is better for us, so long as we are 
wet; but I don’t see any use in coming over 
into this swell part of town. We ain’t 
likely to run across any rich relatives or 
friends over here.” 

“ That’s just it,” he exclaimed, inspired 
by her statement. “ We are!” 

“We are what?” She paused and asked 
him to elucidate. 

“ We are likely to run across a rich rela- 
tive. You remember I told you about my 
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plethoric cousin? Well, he lives here, in 
this very building.” 

Jean regarded with some awe the solid 
and expensive-looking edifice before which 
they stood. 

“Do yo’ think he’ll be glad to see us, 
and have us drip around on his best parlor 
rugs?” she questioned. 

Already he had entered the building and 
led the way up-stairs. At the second land- 
ing he paused. 

“ This is the place,” he whispered. 

“What if he has gone to bed?” Jean 
queried anxiously. 

“ He isn’t here,” Burton informed her. 
“ The place is locked up.” 

“Then why did yo’ come ‘way out 
here?” 

“ We'll go in, anyway.” 

“ How can we?” 

“ T'll get in, all right!” 

“ That will be burglary!” 

“Hush! Some one will hear you. We 
won’t steal anything. You’ve got to get in 
out of the wet somewhere, haven’t you? 
It’s my fault you haven’t any money. The 
least I can do is to provide some sort of 
shelter for you.” 

“ T don’t like it.” 

While they were speaking, he had pre- 
tended to examine his familiar lock care- 
fully in the dim light of the corridor. Now, 
when she was not noticing what he did, he 
produced his key, opened the door, and 
replaced the key in his pocket before she 
could see how he did it. 

“Come in,” he whispered, drawing her 
after him. 

Reluctantly she followed, and he closed 
the door behind them. In the dark silence 
of the velvet-black hall she clutched his 
arm convulsively. His impulse was to 
grasp her in his arms, but he realized that 
her action had been wholly involuntary, 
and had been inspired only by fear. 

“It’s all right!” 

He whispered assurance, and then, feel- 
ing along the wall, he turned the switch 
that threw on the lights. 

It was a nice-looking apartment. Bur- 
ton had to admit that, as he viewed it 
through the eyes of a stranger. It seemed 
especially nice when viewed through the 
eyes of a damp and weary stranger. High- 
ly polished floors, Chinese rugs, and good 
and unobtrusive brass helped to make a 
subdued, expensive atmosphere that was 
very restful. 
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Jean drew a sigh of contentment. Such 
an interior apparently filled a long-felt 
soul-want. 

“I begin to see certain advantages in be- 
ing a burglar,” she said approvingly. Then, 
her conscience suddenly pricking her, she 
demanded: “ How did yo’ open that door?” 

Burton tried to think of a logical ex- 
planation, besides the real one, but could 
not. 

“ Yo’ picked the lock with a jimmy,” she 
charged him, displaying at one and the 
same time expert knowledge of the names 
of burglars’ tools and colossal ignorance of 
their uses. “ I’m afraid yo’ character won’t 
bear much investigation, Mr. Man! How 
can yo’ be so bad with such a nice face?” 

“I suppose I inherit it,” Burton con- 
fessed shamelessly. ‘“‘ My good looks, I 
mean. I am a distant relative of Lillian 
Russell’s. My badness just comes natural.” 

“ Yo’ are plaguing me,” Jean drawled 
petulantly. “ Cain’t yo’ be serious?” 

“Yes, I can and must. If you stand 
there dripping much longer you'll catch 
your death, as my Aunt Luella used to say. 
Pardon me for being such a poor host. 
Follow me, and you'll wear something—I 
don’t know what, but at least it will be 
dry.” 

Reluctantly, and because there was 
nothing else to do, the girl accompanied 
him across the living-room to a door on the 
other side. He opened it and pressed an- 
other switch. Illumination disclosed a bed- 
room with massive but comfortable-looking 
Circassian walnut furniture. 

“* Did yo’ ever see such a motherly bed?” 
she exclaimed, clasping her hands in ad- 
miration. “ I wouldn’t want to sleep in a 
bed like that; I’d just want to lie awake in 
it and enjoy every minute. Every lazy 
bone in my body aches just from looking 
at it!” 

Burton was busy at the drawers of the 
chiffonier. From them he produced wear- 
ing apparel of various kinds, which he laid 
out for her inspection. 

“Tsn’t there anything there for a girl?” 

“T’m afraid not, but you can put on 
some of those things until your own clothes 
get dry. It won’t take long. I'll light the 
gas-log, and you can spread your things out 
in front of it.” 

“Do yo’ mean to tell me that one selfish 
bachelor all by himself sleeps in that bed?” 

Burton laughed. 

“T’m afraid so.” 
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“The pig! Don’t yo’ suppose it gives 
him bad dreams to think of all the poor 
people who are sleeping on—on—” 

“On Pullman cars?” Burton supplied 
kindly. 

“ No, 
tresses.” 

“It probably never occurs to him to 
think of them.” Burton went to the door. 
“ Investigate the closets. Perhaps there is 
something in there that will strike your 
fancy. I'll just make a change myself 
while you’re doing that.” 

He overruled her objections and took his 
departure, bearing with him the evening 
clothes that he had taken off not long be- 
fore. They had not been put away yet, and 
the linen was still equipped with studs and 
links. It was an unthinking selection of 
garments, which he was afterward to re- 
gret, but it was only natural that Burton 
should have made it. 

He was even glad, as he dressed and 
fastened his tie before a tiny mirror in the 
hallway, that he had selected the clothes 
which were most becoming to him. For he 
did look well in conventional evening dress; 
there was no denying it. That, to a man, 


on hard, boarding-house mat- 


is a sufficient description of Burton Ken- 


nett’s figure. 

He had an evening-clothes face, too— 
one that did not have its general resem- 
blance to a pie emphasized by the formality 
of black and white. So many untrained 
and unconscious blacksmiths are never rec- 
ognized by themselves or by the world of 
society until they happen to don an opera 
outfit! 

Burton’s features were nice, straight 
ones—nose straight up and down, eyes 
straight across, and fine, upstanding, close- 
set ears. His mouth was straight, too, 
sometimes. That was when he was trying 
to be funny. It may be said in passing 
that when he tried, he occasionally suc- 
ceeded. A straight face is a good asset for 
a comedian—it makes it so much easier to 
fool other people. 

He finished dressing first, and had time 
to wonder how he could dispose of his 
charge for the rest of the night. She had 
no place to sleep, and if he gave her money 
now she would think that he had stolen it, 
and refuse to accept. Probably the best 
thing would be to make sure that she was 
comfortable, and then leave her in posses- 
sion of his apartment, while he went to 
some hotel himself. 
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Yes, that seemed like a solution—or, 
rather, it did until he consulted Jean 
about it. 

She came out of his room shyly. The 
cause of her diffidence was apparent as 
soon as he got a comprehensive view of her 
clothing. She was dressed as Pierrot, in a 
baggy costume that he had worn himself at 
a late-season masquerade. 

“It was the nearest thing to skirts that 
I could find,” she explained. “I hope the 
owner won’t mind.” - 

“ He won’t,” the young man assured her 
gravely. 

A blushing pink-and-white clown, with 
long, dark eyelashes and serious, rosebud 
lips, was such an agreeable novelty that he 
could not help staring at her. 

It was while he was engaged in that 
pleasing occupation that the aforesaid 
clown jumped about four feet in the air and 
murmured “ Ouch!” loudly enough to be 
heard in the next precinct. 

Instinctively she ran to Burton, and he, 
likewise instinctively, threw a protecting 
arm around her shrinking figure. 

“ What is it?” 

“ §-s-s-something bit me!” 

“ Where?” 

“ My ankles!” 

Burton laughed. She drew away from 
him indignantly. 

“Tt frightened me.” 

“ T know what it was. Wait, and I think 
I can show you.” 

He clapped his hands together twice, 
loudly. When he had performed this mys- 
terious rite a second time, two black, furry 
faces poked themselves out from under a 
iow davenport, and two pairs of yellowish- 
green eyes blinked as they regarded him 
questioningly. 

“ Come out,” he commanded. 

Struggling to get under the low front of 
the couch, two long, black bodies followed 
the faces. 

“Why, they’re just ordinary cats,” de- 
clared Jean. 

“ Not ordinary cats,”’ protested Burton. 
“ These are minstrel cats.” He turned to 
the animals. ‘“ Gentlemen, be seated.” 

Whereupon the two cats gravely squatted 
side by side, closed their eyes, and yawned 
a pair of very red, wide yawns. 

“Introducing Mr. Bones,” announced 
Burton. 

The cat on the left politely murmured: 

“ Meow!” 
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“ And Mr. Tambo,” continued the young 
man. 

There followed a similar acknowledg- 
ment from the other feline. 


CHAPTER VII 
AN UNWILLING MRS. GRUNDY 


“ AREN’T they darlings?” exclaimed Jean. 
“ And they look exactly alike.” 

“ Wrong again,” declared Burton. “ You 
can always tell which is Mr. Bones, because 
he invariably lets the tip of his tongue 
stick out. It makes him look silly, but it’s 
a convenient mark of identification. I 
think he does it on purpose, because he 
wants to be individual at all costs.” 

“It seems to me yo’ know a good deal 
about these cats,” she stated suspiciously. 

“Yes,” he admitted, with an artistic 
touch of sadness. “ Once upon a time I 
was a welcome guest here.” 

“That was before—” She mercifully 
left the sentence uncompleted. 

“Yes, that was before,” he acknowl- 
edged with a serious, pained face, which he 
apparently tried to relieve with an unsuc- 
cessful forced smile. 


“I’m sorry.” She banished her suspicion 


and melted with instant contrition. ‘“ Oh, 


they’re biting my ankles again!” 

“ Don’t be frightened. They don’t really 
bite—they just nibble. It’s their way of 
attracting your attention. They want you 
to shake hands with them. They always 
do that to every one who comes in. Shake 
hands, and they won’t bother you any 
more.” 

Jean laughed and leaned over. Mr. 
Bones presented his paw first, and then 
Mr. Tambo followed suit. The hand-sha- 
king attended to, they both sat back on 
their haunches and regarded her with a 
sober, earnest expression, which seemed to 
say: 

“ Well, what shall we do next?” 

By way of reply, the girl sat on the floor 
between the two and swept them into her 
lap. 

“Trousers make a very poor lap for 
cats,” she apologized, ‘‘ so yo’ must be care- 
ful not to fall through. Also never mind 
about digging those claws in, Mr. Bones. 
Just remember, please, that Pierrots don’t 
wear thick clothing.” 

The telephone-bell rang stridently. Bur- 
ton made an involuntary movement, as if 
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to answer it, and then changed his mind. 
He must not appear to be too much at 
home in his own apartment. 

It rang again insistently. 

“Who do yo’ suppose it is?” Jean whis- 
pered, as if she were afraid the telephone 
itself might overhear. 

“TI can’t imagine,” Burton laughed 
easily. ‘“‘ Anyway, it’s none of our affair. 
Let ’em ring.” 

And they did. For the next ten minutes 
they rang at intervals, until at length the 
jangling got on Burton’s own nerves, and 
he muffled the bell with a table-covering. 
Beneath the cloth the buzzing kept up. 

In the intervals between the nervous at- 
tacks of the beil, Burton unburdened him- 
self on the topic that was nearest his mind. 

“Tt is still raining,” he declared, after 
having examined the outer atmosphere 
through a window, “and I doubt if you 
can get into a hotel this late, even if we had 
money, which we haven’t unless we rob this 
place.” 

“ Which we certainly aren’t going to do,” 
she stated positively. “ It’s bad enough to 
come in and make free with yo’ cousin’s 
property.” 

“ That’s what I thought you would say,” 
he went on; “so listen to my next plan. 
You can stay here all night, and then in 
the morning, when your clothes are dry, 
you can put them on and start out. No- 
body need be the wiser.” 

She looked up at him with sudden mis- 
trust. 

“What are yo’ going to do?” 

“ I don’t know,” he evaded. “I will find 
a place to sleep somewhere else.” 

“* And leave me here alone?” she asked 
in sudden dismay. 

“* There is no other way.” 

“Well, I won’t do it. I wouldn’t stay 
alone in this flat for anything. Suppose 
the owner should come back!” 

“But he won’t. I am sure he has gone 
away for quite a while. There isn’t a 
chance in the world that he would be com- 
ing home as late as this. Can you suggest 
anything else?” 

The girl thought a moment. 

“T don’t know anywhere else to go, no; 
but I would rather be out in the streets in 
the rain than here alone.” 

“ I can’t possibly stay here myself,” Bur- 
ton pointed out. “It wouldn’t be proper, 
as you can see yourself with half an eye.” 

Jean laughed. 
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“This is a funny time to worry about 
propriety,” she explained, “ after yo’ have 
broken into a man’s house!” 

“T wasn’t thinking of myself,” he af- 
firmed. ‘“ Can’t you just imagine what the 
society folk of Nashville would say to the 
idea of your staying here all night under 
the circumstances?” 

Jean laughed again. 

“T hope,” she said piously, “ that no- 
body back home ever hears of a single 
thing I have done to-night. But, as far as 
I can see, one more transgression isn’t go- 
ing to make any particular difference with 
my standing.” 

“ Well, I am not going to be the one to 
get you into any more trouble,” declared 
Burton positively. “ Goodness knows I 
have caused you enough already!” 

“If we only had a chaperon!” suggested 
Jean wistfully. “It is so comfy and nice 
here.” 

As if in answer to her wish, the door- 
beil rang. Both of them jumped and 
looked at each other with apprehensive 
eyes. The girl dropped the cats on the 
floor and rose to her feet. 

“ We are caught!” she whispered. 

He instinctively grabbed her wrist, coun- 
seling caution. 

“ Be quiet,” he whispered, “ and perhaps 
they will go away.” 

The ringing of the door-bell was fol- 
lowed, after a moment’s pause, by a sharp 
rap at the door, indicating that the person 
who had rung had subsequently climbed 
the stairs. They listened for a repetition, 
with hearts that pounded in apprehension. 
Instead of a knock, the next noise at the 
door was the click of a latch-key inserted 
in the lock. 

Burton took a step toward the door. As 
he did so, the lock turned, the door swung 
open, and a genial, rather stout young man 
in evening clothes stepped in, smiling ex- 
pansively on Burton. The instant his gaze 
rested upon Jean, however, his smile froze 
into an expression of unbelievable amaze- 
ment. 

“ Why—” 

He never finished the sentence. Burton 
leaped upon him and skilfully tripped him 
to the floor, putting his hand over the in- 
truder’s mouth at the same time. 

“ Quick!” he admonished the girl. 
“ Quick, shut the door! Now untie those 
curtains, and fasten his feet together with 
the cord!” 
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The stout young man struggled, sputter- 
ing incoherently. 

Jean deftly did as she was told, and 
‘when the feet were stilled, she did a like 
service for his hands. 

“ Now find me a couple of napkins in 
the dining-room, and I will fix him so that 
he can’t talk.” 

While she was out of the room, Burton 
whispered in the stout young man’s ear: 

“Tf you will promise to shut up, I'll 
agree not to gag you very much. Will 
you?” , 

He removed his hand from the young 
man’s mouth long enough for an answer. 
The only reply was a vociferous “ Wow!” 
which Burton hastily stifled again. 

“Very well! If you won’t behave, I 
shall have to make you.” 

By this time Jean had returned with the 
napkins. One of them Burton doubled up 
deftly and propped between the jaws of the 
prostrate young man. The other he tied 
around his head in such a way as to hold 
the gag in place. 

“There!” he said, rising and surveying 
the job with admiration. ‘“ You asked for 
a chaperon, and here you have one. You 
can now rest in perfect security.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
FURTHER COMPLICATIONS 


“Do yo’ know who he looks like?” 
asked Jean, admiring their chaperon, who 
writhed helplessly on the floor. “ He looks 
like that man who laughed at yo’ last night 
on the elevated platform.” 

“ By George, it does look like him,” ad- 
mitted Burton, examining the knots that 
tied his prisoner and finding them effective. 

“T believe it is the same man,” Jean 
went on. “It serves him right!” 

“ Just what I was thinking.” 

Burton chuckled. His mirth was reward- 
ed by a malevolent glare from the gentle- 
man on the floor. 

“But how could he get here?” questioned 
the girl, who undoubtedly had an inquisi- 
tive turn of mind. 

“T can’t imagine,” Burton returned, al- 
though as a matter of fact he knew very 
well how Billy Bendix had got into his 
apartment. Six months before, when Billy 
was a bachelor, too, they had lived together, 
and he had a key for their joint quarters. 
“ Anyway, no matter how much of a mys- 
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tery his presence here is, I'll bet he is 
having more trouble accounting for you 
than you for him. Aren’t you, old top?” 

He slapped Bendix affectionately on the 
prisoner’s ample thigh, which gave forth a 
resounding “ thwack.” 

“ Goodness!”” murmured the girl. “I 
wonder what he is stuffed with!” 

A confusion of sounds, resembling the 
whinnying of a horse and the grunting of a 
pig, successfully imitated and mixed to- 
gether, came from their patient on the 
floor. 

“| am afraid he is choking,” said Jean, 
with quick sympathy. “ Look at the way 
he is rolling his eyes!” 

“ Very ingenious! 
a great success.” 

The gyrations and sounds from the 
prisoner increased in intensity. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Burton, in 
genuine concern. 

The stout young man cast a terrified 
glance at something behind Burton. The 
latter turned around. Tambo and Bones 
were making their way across the floor in 
the general direction of the newcomer. 

“Great Scott!” said Burton, with a 
laugh. “I believe our stout friend is afraid 
of cats!” 

The other man nodded vigorously. 

“ They won’t hurt you,” Burton assured 
him. 

Bendix refused to be comforted, and as 
the two black cats approached, he tried to 
roll out of their way. 

“ The idea that the sight of a black cat 
brings bad luck is an exploded theory,” 
reported Burton oracularly, although his 
audience did not stay still long enough to 
hear him. 

With a muffled shriek of terror, Billy be- 
came absolutely rigid with fright. The 
cats were nibbling at his ankles. 

“ Don’t let him hurt the kitties!” ex- 
claimed Jean, her hands clasped in an 
ecstasy of apprehension for the beautiful 
felines. 

“Tt’s all right,” Burton told his friend. 
“ Those cats aren’t really biting you. They 
are just pretending to. They want you to 
shake hands with them. Of course, I un- 
derstand you can’t do that, the way you 
are now; but after a while they will get 
tired, I guess.” 

The girl in the Pierrot costume swooped 
down upon the cats and took one under 
each arm. 


As an eye-roller he is 
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“I won’t let the poor things wear them- 
selves out, so there!” 

The cats seemed not discontented with 
their change of occupation, and rested con- 
tentedly in her arms. 

“ Now you go to bed,” admonished Bur- 
ton. “I will stay here to keep our friend 
company.” 

The girl yawned at the idea of bed. 

“Well, I am rather tired,” she confessed, 
“and I have to admit that this has been 
rather a large evening; but I wouldn’t 
think of undressing and going to bed. I'll 
tell yo’ what—I’ll just go in and lie down 
on that bed with all my clothes on, and see 
if it really is as soft as it looks. But if yo’ 
want me, yo’ just call, and I will come and 
help yo’ overpower him,” she finished, 
pointing to the prisoner on the floor. 

Somehow, she looked like an absurd 
child as she turned her back and, carrying 
the two cats, trudged into the bedroom. 
Soon the light was turned off, but she left 
the door open. 

Burton sat 
flectively. 

“‘T suspect that you are the hero of this 
story,” he said, “ and I rather guess that 
my own role is that of the dastardly villain. 
However, I don’t mind telling you that I 
think my part puts it all over yours. Have 
you a cigarette on you?” 

He leaned over his friend and felt for a 
cigarette-case. That brought on a new 
paroxysm of writhing and a new kind of 
noise related somewhat to the snort. 

“Now what’s the matter?” demanded 
Burton, going on with his search. “ You 
aren’t ticklish, are you?” 

The other man nodded violently, bump- 
ing his head as he did so. 

“You mustn’t be, because it is purely a 
psychological reaction. If you make up 
your mind not to be, you won’t be. Now 
I will look in this pocket. You are not a 
very successful psychologist, are you? 
Your mind needs training. Why don’t you 
keep your cigarettes in a_vest-pocket, 
where they would be handy? Who ever 
heard of carrying a case like that in the hip- 
pocket? Don’t you know you will spoil 
the shape of your trousers?” 

By turning the prisoner over, he had 
managed to get into the hip pocket and 
extract therefrom a battered silver cigarette- 
case. 

“H-m! That’s the cigarette-case Ina 
Fulgarney, of the Follies, gave you before 


re- 
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you were married. Did you ever tell your 
wife about the night you got this?” 

Bendix cast a reproachful and entreating 
look at his tormentor as Burton was light- 
ing a cigarette. 

“IT suppose you would like one of these, 
too, wouldn’t you, old chap? It can’t be 
done without removing the gag, I am afraid, 
and I won’t do that unless you promise to 
be quiet. Will you?” 

The man on the floor nodded his head 
vigorously again. 

Before removing the gag, Burton tip- 
toed to the door of the bedroom and peeped 
in. Then he returned again on tiptoe, and 
with a finger to his lips in warning. He 
loosened the gag and took it out of his 
friend’s mouth. 

“ Don’t speak louder than a whisper,” 
he commanded. “ She is sleeping.” 

“ T’ve got to go home,” said Bendix petu- 
lantly, as soon as he had gone through 
some facial exercises to relax the strained 
muscles. 

“It’s not possible,” declared Burton 
flatly. “ You heard me say that you are 
our chaperon, didn’t you? You wouldn’t 
want to go away and leave that poor, un- 
protected girl alone here with me?” 

“ She was alone with you here before I 
came in,” growled the other. 

“T know, but we were just going.” 

“ Well, why don’t you go now?” 

“Oh, there are lots of reasons. One of 
them is because it is wet outside. Besides, 
we have no place to go; and the third rea- 
son is because she is asleep now. If you 
could see her lying in there all curled up, 
with Bones on one arm and Tambo on the 
other, you wouldn’t have the heart to sug- 
gest such a thing.” 

“ Have the heart? Rats! Think of the 
picture of my wife! I bet she is walking 
the floor now, and wondering what has 
become of me.” 

“Not at all,” Burton said, to comfort 
his friend. “ The chances are that she 
thinks you are drunk in a corner saloon 
somewhere.” 

“Not yet,” protested Bendix. 
have only been married six months.” 

“ Well, what of it? What is considered 
the correct time to elapse before a newly 
married man begins?” 

“ Aw, shut up!” 
“Oh, very well! 
rather talk than not. 
rette. 


“We 


I thought you would 
Here is your ciga- 
Be careful not to burn a hole in 


that Chinese rug. I paid exactly eight 
hundred bucks for it.” 

“You were stung!” 

“‘ T know it, but it is worth at least three 
hundred, and I don’t want a hole burned 
in it. By the way, what are you doing in 
my apartment? Why didn’t you stay at 
home with your darling wife in the first 
place?” 

“Well, we quarreled. I thought she 
danced too often with Jack Ayres at the 
dinner-dance the Morlands gave this eve- 
ning. Anyhow, we had quite a row about 
it, and I decided to come over here and 
sleep.” 

“Good for you,” congratulated the 
bachelor, with the male American’s natural 
joy in a fair fight. ‘“‘ Teach her a lesson!” 

“ But now I know I was wrong,” said 
the benedick disconsolately. “ Georgie is 
the sweetest woman in the world, and I am 
a brute!” 

Burton laughed sardonically. 

“It’s lucky for you that you can’t get 
away. If you went back now, you’d let 
her make a fool of you. Take my advice 
and stay all night. By to-morrow she’ll be 
eating out of your hand, she’ll be so glad 
to get you back.” 

“Where did you get all your information 
about married life?” inquired Bendix per- 
tinently. “If you know so much about 
handling a woman, why don’t you get one 
of your own to practise on?” 

Burton disregarded the question and put 
one of his own. 

“ Well, didn’t you tell her you were go- 
ing to stay away all night?” 

“ Yes, but I never do.” 

“Never do? Are you in the habit of 
making such threats?” 

“Sure! I never stayed away more than 
twenty minutes before.” He was inter- 
rupted by the muffled ringing of the tele- 
phone. “ What’s that?” 

“Tt’s only the telephone, 
plied. “ I’ve got it muffled.” 

“ Aren’t you going to answer it?” 

ot ag 

“Tl bet it’s my wife. She is probably 
going to beg my pardon. Let me answer it!” 

“Not on your life! You stay right 
where you are. That telephone isn’t going 
to be answered. To-morrow you will 
thank me. Between you and me we will 
make a new woman out of that wife of 
yours.” 

Bendix groaned. 


” 


Burton re- 
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“ T want to talk to her now.” 

The telephone kept on buzzing intermit- 
tently, and then suddenly ceased. 

“ See, she is giving you up,” said Burton 
cheerfully. 

“ But what will she do next?’ muttered 
the husband miserably. ‘“‘ You don’t know 
Georgie. She is capable of almost any- 
thing.” 

“T believe you are afraid of her, you 
big, fat giant! What you ought to do is to 
take some lessons in how to tame them by 
the power of the will.” 

“ All I hope,” murmured Bendix with 
fervor, “ is that when you get married your 
wife will-be some relation to the royal Ben- 
gal tiger!” 

“ No, thank you! When I marry, it will 
be a girl with gentle ways and a soft voice. 
I wouldn’t be at all surprised if when she 
spoke to me she would say ‘ sir.’ ” 

Bendix snorted. 

“ Take this cigarette out of my mouth 
before I swallow it. 1 can’t laugh and 
smoke at the same time.” 

Burton was in the act of doing as he was 
requested when the door-bell jangled furi- 
ously. In his excitement he dropped the 


lighted end of the cigarette down his 


prisoner’s collar. 

“ Ouch!” Billy yelled. 

Burton, not knowing the cause of the 
trouble, immediately clasped a hand over 
the prisoner’s mouth. 

“You said you wouldn’t scream if I let 
you talk,” he said reproachfully. 

Bendix wriggled out from under the 
other’s hand long enough to tell him what 
the trouble was. 

“That cigarette is still burning inside 
my clothes. You dropped it inside my 
collar. Hurry, put it out!” 

“ Sorry, old chap,” apologized Burton. 
“ T'll do my best for you.” 

In haste he looked behind a door and 
produced a small fire-extinguisher, the 
spout of which he put down his friend’s 
collar, while he pumped vigorously. 

“ Great guns, man!” sputtered the other. 
“ What is that stuff?” 

“T don’t know its precise composition. 
You could doubtless find out by writing to 
the manufacturers.” 

“TI can’t say that I recommend the smell 
for personal perfume, and look what it has 
done to my shirt-front!” 

Sure enough, an irregular stain of a 
brownish color had appeared upon the 
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bosom of Billy Bendix’s shirt. There was 
no time for further discussion of chemical 
problems, however, because the door-bell 
rang again and again. There was no mis- 
taking the fact that the person who was 
pushing the button wanted to get in, and 
intended to get in. 

The besieger’s determination was veri- 
fied a few moments later by a thunderous 
knock on the door. 

“Open up there,” demanded a deep, 
male voice. “ Open up, or I will begin 
shooting!” 


CHAPTER IX 
A SLIGHTLY ARABIAN EVENING 


” 


“Don’t shoot!” exclaimed Burton, ac- 
tuated partly by a desire for personal safety 
and partly by a praiseworthy reluctance to 
have the girl in the next room rudely 
awakened. 

“Then open up quick!” came the gruff 
voice, followed by a feminine one which ex- 
claimed, almost incoherently: ‘“ Please 
hurry, officer, before it is too late! Please 
hurry! Oh, my poor Billy!” 

The man on the floor evidently regarded 
this as music to the ear, for he lay there 
grinning like a Jack-o’-lantern, in spite of 
his trussed condition and the rapidly 
widening stain on his dress-shirt. 

“What are yo’ going to do?” inquired 
a calm voice at Burton’s elbow. 

The owner of the voice, as he knew with- 
out looking, was Jean. He looked at her, 
even though it was unnecessary. His re- 
ward was immediate. Her eyes were 
flushed with sleep, but otherwise she was 
cool, collected, and capable. She carried 
her own pumps in her hands, but otherwise 
she was dressed as he had last seen her. 

* Aren’t you afraid?” 

“Not much. This is very tame com- 
pared with the dream I was having.” 

“ Hurry up!” This from outside, ac- 
companied by rude hammering on the 
mahogany. 

Jean looked trustfully into Burton’s eyes, 
in a way which told him that she depended 
upon him to get them out of the scrape into 
which his recklessness had led them. 

“ All right,” he answered, as a spoken 
reply to her gaze. Then, realizing that he 
had been thinking out loud, he hastily went 
on: ‘“ See that door there in the hall?” 

“ Ves.” 
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“Tt also opens upon the outside hall. 
Take your stand there, and the minute I 
open this outside door here, you open that 
and slip through. Close the door after you 
quickly and quietly, and go up the stairs— 
not down, but up, do you understand?” 

The girl nodded, fascinated by the melo- 
drama of it. 

“If my luck is any good, I'll join you 
there in a minute and tell you what to do 
next.” 

The girl signified, by taking her position 
by the door in the hall, that she was ready. 
Burton hastily stuffed the gag in his friend’s 
mouth and unlocked the other door. 

The instant it swung open, a portly 
officer trod majestically across the thresh- 
old. Under his wing swooped a woman in 
a beautiful evening gown. She had evi- 
dently been told to stay in the background, 
but had become impatient of the slowness 
of the law, and had disregarded orders. 

All this movement was simultaneous 
with a soft click, which Burton recognized 
with relief as the noise of a cautiously 
closed door. The first scene of the drama 
had been safely played. 

“Where’s Billy?” the 
truder demanded of Burton. 

He waved his hand eloquently at the 
prostrate figure on the floor. 

“ There!” 

“Oh, Billy! You have killed yourself!” 

The manifest impossibility of a man 
committing suicide with his hands tied be- 
hind him caused even the plethoric officer 
to snort. 

“ Billy, I'll never dance with Jack Ayres 
again as long as I live!” 

With a cry of anguish, the woman threw 
herself on the breast of her lord. More 
properly speaking, it was not so much on 
the breast as on the “ tummy,” which, in 
Billy’s case, was somewhat more prominent. 

The sudden grunt which Billy emitted 
blew the gag out of his mouth and up in 
the air; but he couldn’t speak even then, 
because the last shred of his breath went 
with it. There seemed little chance of his 
respiration being restored, at least while his 
wife rested all her weight on the region of 
his diaphragm. 

“ T’'ll get a doctor, Georgia,” said Burton, 
who realized that it might be best to make 
an exit before Billy was able to explain 
things. He started for the door. 

“No, you don’t!” declared the officer, 
barring the way. “ You stay right here!” 

12 
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“ And let this man die for the lack of 
medical assistance? Why, man, you're 
crazy!” 

“ How do I know you didn’t do it?” the 
policeman insisted. 

“I’m that poor fellow’s best friend. I 
can’t see him die like this. Stand aside!” 

Burton accompanied his _ exhortation 
with a strong push that disturbed the equi- 
librium of the bewildered officer. The latter 
tripped on the eight-hundred-dollar Chinese 
rug, now considerably rumpled, and lost 
his balance completely. He did not find it 
again until he was seated rather solidly 
upon the body of Billy Bendix, who, being 
already pinned down, was unable to get 
away quickly enough. 

Burton stepped through the door and 
closed it after him. Without hesitation he 
turned to the left and ran lightly up the 
steps to the next landing. There he paused 
and looked anxiously down toward his own 
floor. 

While he stood there, tense, a small, 
thrilling hand was slipped into his and a 
tiny figure pressed close to him against the 
balustrade. 

“Why didn’t we go down to the street 
instead of up here? Mr. Man, we shall 
surely be caught.” 

“Sh! Wait!” he instructed, pressing 
her fingers gently to enforce silence. 

Almost instantly the door of the apart- 
ment below opened, and through it dashed 
the man in uniform, brandishing his club 
in one hand and a revolver in the other. 

“He appears to be angry,” murmured 
Burton as the policeman’s ponderous steps 
died away on the stairs. 

Presently the thud of the closing door 
down-stairs told that the officer had gone 
out into the street. 

““ Now come on,” he told her, drawing 
her hand under his arm and leading her 
down the stairs. r 

The light from the door of his own apart- 
ment still streamed through the open 
portal; but the Bendixes were oblivious of 
the near-by presence of their tormentors. 
Georgia was doing a very fair imitation of 
La Tosca over the prostrate body of her 
spouse, and he, specious male that he was, 
lay basking in her humility, thoroughly 
pleased with himself. 

“The ass!” muttered Burton, as they 
descended out of ear-shot. “‘ He’ll prob- 
ably think he tamed her himself. I never 
get any credit for anything.” 
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“1 don’t think I understand about that 
woman,” declared Jean soberly. 

“ No, I suppose not,” Burton observed. 
“ No one else does, either. It’s a peculi- 
arity she shares with her sex.” 

“ How did she find him in your cousin’s 
apartment?” 

“ Goodness only knows. They say that 
women will go to any lengths in the pursuit 
of the male.” 

They were on the street now. The rain 
was in abeyance for the moment, but a 
warm, damp mist filled the air. To the 
right, about a block away, was the blue- 
coated officer. He was vividly visible in 
the light of an ornamental street-lamp with 
frosted glass. 

Instinctively Jean turned to the left and 
started to run. Burton, who had thought- 
fully retained her hand, pulled her back 
and guided her gently in the opposite direc- 
tion, the same as that taken by the officer. 
She followed docilely enough. 

“ Walk slowly,” he admonished. 

Viewed in the light of calm thinking, his 
course really seemed best. There would be 
little hope of escaping by running. It 
would be better to appear unconcerned and 
in no hurry whatever. 

The scheme would have been more suc- 


cessful had it not been for Jean’s absurd 


costume. In a little while they met the 
policeman returning. Burton greeted him 
pleasantly. 

“ Good evening, officer!” 

The policeman passed and then looked 
after them, with sudden interest. 

“ Wait a minute!” he commanded. 

A quick tremor passed through Jean’s 
fingers to Burton’s arm; then she steadied 
herself. Burton turned with an assump- 
tion of indifference that puzzled the patrol- 
man. 

“Where have I seen you before?” ques- 
tioned the latter. 

Burton considered this thoughtfully. 

“Do you often attend the opera?” he 
asked at length. ‘“ We may have met there. 
Or was it at Mrs. Potter Palmer’s reception 
last Thursday?” 

“ You’re too funny to be honest,” de- 
cided the officer, in which opinion Jean was 
inclined to agree with him. “ I guess you’d 
better come with me.” 

“ But look here, sergeant,” expostulated 
the young man, “ we can’t come with you, 
you know. We'd be delighted some other 
evening, but just now it’s quite impossible, 
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I assure you. How about next Friday 
night, eh? Give me your address.” 

The policeman failed to respond to his 
mood. 

“Come on now, and don’t make any fuss 
about it!” 

Burton turned to address his partner. 

“ But I say, we can’t, can we, darling? 
We're fearfully late as it is.” 

Something about the young man’s ear- 
nestness shook the officer’s conviction a 
trifle. Maybe it was that impudent “ dar- 
ling,” or else the pleading, wistful look in 
Jean’s eyes. 

“Where on earth would you be going 
with that sort of an outfit on?” he demand- 
ed, pointing to Jean’s ample costume. 

“Why, our car broke down,” explained 
Burton glibly, “so we decided to walk the 
rest of the way. It was only a short dis- 
tance, you know, and—” 

“Yes, but where was you going?” 

It was an awkward question. Burton 
cast about him anxiously. Finally his eye 
rested on a brilliantly lighted house half a 
dozen doors down the Drive, and he indi- 
cated it with a pointing finger. 

“ There,” he told the policeman with 
sudden conviction. 

“ All right,” responded the officer. “ If 
that’s where you’re going, I won’t stop you; 
but I'll go along!” 

Plainly all the misgivings in the police- 
man’s breast had not been silenced. There 
was nothing to do but to go through with 
it now. Mentally kicking himself for a 
fool, and cursing his glibness at explana- 
tion, Burton Kennett led the way toward 
the house he had pointed out. Jean 
trudged, disconsolate, at his side, while the 
guardian of the law followed a menacing 
four paces in the rear, his revolver still in 
his hand. 

It seemed an unconscionably short dis- 
tance to the house; there was no time at 
all to think of anything ingenious. Espe- 
cially was Burton’s imagination hampered 
by the thought of that gun directed at the 
small of his back. It was no atmosphere 
for inventive genius. For that reason he 
had not thought of anything by the time 
they arrived, a gloomy party, at the door. 

“ Ring the bell,” ordered the policeman, 
when Burton hesitated. 

There was nothing else to do but comply. 

Unconsciously Burton drew the girl’s 
hand over his heart and patted it gently. 
His tenderness was not exactly reassuring. 
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It was more as if he were bidding her fare- 
well before going to the gallows. 

After a swift, hollow minute the door 
opened and a man servant stood in the 
hallway. 

“ Right this way,” he invited. 

Wondering, Burton and Jean stepped 
through the door. The policeman, still 


skeptical, followed them. 


CHAPTER X 
OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN 


“Tue ballroom is on the third floor,” 
the servant informed them deferentially, 
holding open an inner door. 

Reluctantly, in the unfamiliar surround- 
ings, Burton and Jean mounted the stairs, 
down which floated the strains of dance- 
music. More undecided, but still game, 
the officer of the law followed after, deter- 
mined to see the thing through. 

At the head of the first flight of stairs 
they were met by a maid who offered them 
black eye-masks, which the young man and 
his companion accepted gratefully. The 
policeman impatiently brushed aside the 
proffered disguise. 

“ What do I want of a mask?” he de- 
manded. 

“Not a_ thing,” commented Burton 
kindly. ‘ You’re perfect just as you are.” 

This opinion seemed to be shared by the 
other guests when the little party reached 
the ballroom. As Burton had been suspect- 
ing, it was a masquerade, and nearly every 
one was in costume. A few men, like him- 
self, wore evening clothes, but even they 
were masked. 

A flutter of interest ran through the 
crowd as they entered. All eyes turned ex- 
pectantly toward the door. The music of 
the dance then in progress ceased, and an 
elegant lady, disguised in pantalets and 
a bolero jacket to represent a queen of the 
harem, but really resembling more perfectly 
a dreadnought passing through the Panama 
Canal, sailed up to them with outstretched 
hand. 

Burton, who was equipped with the best 
nerve of the party, started to accept the 
proffered greeting, but the dowager passed 
him by and went up to the policeman, 
whom she nearly kissed in the effusiveness 
of her welcome. 

“T’m so glad you came, baron,” she said 
cooingly, “even if you are late! When 
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you telephoned that you might not come, I 
was so disappointed!” 

The officer, bewildered, shifted his night- 
stick to his other hand and shook hands 
with the gracious hostess in awkward 
silence. 

“Your make-up is absolutely perfect!” 
the lady continued. “If I had not known 
you were coming, I never should have rec- 
ognized you. That’s one of the funniest 
masks I ever saw!” 

A sudden explosion of laughter from 
Burton was mercifully smothered by the 
orchestra, which at that moment elected to 
resume operations. 

“You must dance your first dance in 
Chicago with me, my dear baron,” the 
hostess invited, swaying youthfully in time 
to the really excellent music that her hus- 
band, who kept himself somewhere in the 
background—in the smoking-room, prob- 
ably—had provided. 

“ Say, lady, I can’t dance!” 

The officer, visibly embarrassed, tried to 
escape. . 

‘You mean you are afraid that I can’t 
follow you,” she pouted. “I know your 
reputation on your feet. But perhaps I am 
not as clumsy as you think. I have been 
told that if I were not so busy with my 
social duties, I would make a better pro- 
fessional dancer than Mrs. Castle.” 

After which rather glowing press report 
on herself, the avalanche of loveliness 
melted in the policeman’s arms and allowed 
herself to be swept off her feet in the maze 
of the dance. 

It was a maze, too, as far as the officer 
was concerned. 

“ Perfect acting!” commented a modern 
Charles II, who, with a gray - gowned 
Quaker girl, was standing admiring the 
newcomer. “ By George, that fellow even 
dances like a policeman!” 

“Do you dance?” Burton inquired, ga- 
zing quizzically into the brown eyes of his 
partner, glowingly visible through the holes 
in her mask. 

“I do,” she confessed, “ but not in the 
least like Mrs. Castle!” 

He swung her out on the floor, and soon 
discovered that she could dance with a 
lithe joyousness which it was a pleasure to 
watch or to lead. To direct her around a 
ballroom floor was like driving a thorough- 
bred in harness or steering a racing auto- 
mobile through a congested thoroughfare. 
The girl had reserve power. 
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She and Burton had so much fun dancing 
together that they rather forgot their im- 
mediate and threatening troubles. They 
had been on the floor three or four times 
before either of them noticed’ that their 
guardian spirit had been removed from the 
scene. Jean missed him first. 

“ Why, where is the dear baron?” she 
ejaculated in perfect mimicry of their 
hostess. 

Burton laughed. 

“ By George, he is gone. 
ness fur that!” 

The music ceased, and a master of cere- 
monies announced that at the conclusion 
of the dance then in progress guests would 
unmask. 

“ Our policeman left just in time,” Bur- 
ton commented. ‘“ We’d better slip away 
quietly now, before any one discovers that 
we were not invited to this party.” 

So he whirled her over to the entry, and 
they dropped out of the circling throng and 
went down-stairs unconcernedly. At the 
head of the second flight down Burton 
paused and turned back. 

“What’s the trouble?” 
asked. 

“The baron is sitting on the stairs be- 


Thank good- 


his partner 


low, flirting with the queen of the harem. 
Between the two of them they completely 


block the way. I wouldn’t think of dis- 
turbing them for anything.” 

“Do yo’ think he is waiting there to 
catch us?” 

“T couldn’t say as to that. Privately, 
I imagine that he couldn’t get away himself 
unless he hit the lady with his shillalah; 
but just the same, I don’t care to have 
either one of them see us making a get- 
away.” 

“ Well, what are we going to do?” 

“T’m not sure yet, but we’ll find out in 
a minute, because the music has stopped 
up-stairs. That means that they are un- 
masking up there. And here come the 
baron and our hostess up the stairs. Come 
on!” 

“ Where?” 

““ Wherever this hall leads. It looks dark 
and rather friendly. Anyway, it leads to 
‘dangers we know not of,’ and, frankly 
speaking, I’m getting a trifle bored with the 
set we’ve been using!” 

Burton led the way debonairly down the 
corridor, which ran at right angles to the 
stairs. Fortunately the maid whose sta- 
tion was on the landing had taken that 
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moment to slip into the ladies’ dressing- 
room, and so they were not observed. 

“ T’ll just pinch the two of them and not 
be bothering you any more,” they heard 
the voice of their friend of the police 
department explaining. 

“ Evidently he has convinced her that 
he is not the baron,” murmured Burton in 
his partner’s ear. 

“T hope you won’t make a scene,” 
suggested the voice of their hostess. The 
pursuers were standing on the landing now. 
“T’m so mortified now that I know I shall 
never recover. Think of mistaking you for 
a baren!” 

“ You don’t feel any worse about it than 
I do,” replied the man. “If the boys 
ever heard of it, they’d kid the life out 
of me. What’s down this hall?” 

“ Just the apartments of the family.” 

“ T’'ll have a look, anyhow.” 

Burton Kennett and Jean stood before 
a closed door at the end of the dark cor- 
ridor. While standing there Burton had 
discovered that it was locked, but that the 
key was on the outside. He had taken 
the precaution of turning the key and un- 
locking the door, so as to be prepared for 
emergencies. 

As the officer announced his dangerous 
intention, the young man opened the door, 
drew Jean in after him, and closed it again 
almost without noise. Then he leaned 
against the door, and with a protecting 
arm held the girl so close to him that the 
united beatings of their hearts seemed like 
trip-hammers. 

Thus they stood, tense, while the heavy 
footsteps of the policeman approached, 
paused thoughtfully in front of their 
hiding-place, and then retreated to the far 
end of the corridor. 

Still the young people stood locked in 
each other’s arms. One reason was be- 
cause it did not seem wise to move as yet; 
another was that both were young, and 
neither was finding the proximity of the 
other particularly distasteful. Under other 
conditions an embrace that would have been 
a credit to the muscles of a grizzly would 
have been quite out of place, and the last 
thing that either would have thought of; 
but now that they found themselves thrown 
into such close contact, it seemed a shame 
to miss an opportunity which might pos- 
sibly never occur again. 

Burton was even starting to improve 
the situation, if such a thing were possible, 
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by drawing Jean’s lips closer to his—with- 
in reaching distance, in fact—when sud- 
denly they froze once more, a kiss quiver- 
ing in mid air between them like a jump 
spark. 

Some one in the room coughed—a dry, 
apologetic cough. 


CHAPTER XI 
A CINDERELLA WITH WHISKERS 


Tue cough was followed presently by 
the turning on of the electric light. 

The ingeniously entangled couple stood 
blinking, unable to see a thing for a mo- 
ment. Then, as their eyes grew more 
accustomed to the brilliance, they made 
out that they were in a bedroom daintily 
decorated in rose-pink and equipped with 
white-enameled furniture. 

Everything in the room seemed femi- 
nine, except the occupant of the bed. Even 
that person, propped up at a high angle 
with a multitude of pillows at the back, 
wore a rather fancy nightgown for a man; 
but around the chin was an unmistakable 
fringe of whiskers, and a small revolver 
was waveringly directed at the man and 
the girl. 

Even as they looked, the hammer of the 
gun fell and a sharp snap followed. Bur- 
ton laughed. 

“It’s only a cap-pistol,” he explained 
reassuringly to the girl in his arms. 

“ How did you know that?” demanded 
the occupant of the bed, directing a 
bright, beady stare at the youth. 

Burton saw now that the face was 
deeply wrinkled, and that a few wisps of 
hair that strayed out from under the 
perky nightcap were quite white—start- 
lingly so, in comparison with the black 
whiskers. 

“T used to have one of those toy pistols 
when I was a boy,” said Burton, as if 
apologizing for being so discerning. 

“Oh!” The aged person was frankly 
disappointed at the non-success of the 
gun. “And I suppose you noticed that 
these dratted whiskers didn’t grow on me 
from choice, either?” 

As she spoke, she yanked the beard from 
her face. It became evident that it had 
been hooked to her ears. 

The young couple moved to the foot of 
the bed and gazed in frank amazement at 
the bare face of the rather elderly lady. 
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Jean politely smothered an impulse to 
laugh. 

“ What on earth did yo’ have those on 
for?” she inquired, pointing to the false 
whiskers. 

“I always wear ’em at night,” the lady 
explained. “If a burglar should break in, 
he’d think there was a man here, and he’d 
go away!” 

“ Corking idea!” Burton applauded. 

The old lady visibly thawed, and beamed 
on him with friendliness. 

“T can’t patent it,” she explained; 
“because, if everybody got to doing it, 
the burglars would get on to it. By the 
way, you ain’t really burglars, are you?” 

“ No.” 

The simple negative from Burton seemed 
to satisfy all the old lady’s doubts. 

“ All right! I suppose you’re some of 
the society folks my niece is trying so hard 
to get in with. She said it would spoil 
all her chances if any of ’em saw me; so 
I reckon they’re spoiled now, because you 
two have certainly had a good look. I 
might just as well have gone to the party, 
for all the good it did to lock me in here!” 

“Were yo’ locked in?” exclaimed Jean 
with ready sympathy. 

“T was,” the old lady replied shortly, 
and then stopped to laugh. “ That 
wouldn’t have made no difference, though, 
if she hadn’t took away my clothes, I 
been preparing for this for some time, and 
I made me a rope ladder. Don’t tell any- 
body, though, because I may get a chance 
to use it yet.” 

Burton and Jean promised faithfully to 
preserve the old lady’s secret. 

“T ain’t had a real good time since we 
came to live in this swell neighborhood. 
My niece, she don’t like to have me smoke 
a corn-cob pipe around the house, and she 
says my grammar wouldn’t never pass with 
swell society folks; but I mean to git out 
among ’em yet. I been taking lessons in 
dancing, and my teacher says that if I 
cared to spend the time on it, I could be 
lighter on my feet than Mrs. Castle.” 
Evidently the old lady had been taking 
lessons from the same dancing-master as 
her niece. “TI ain’t but seventy-three, and 
I want to have a good time. I want to 
go to them variety shows where the actors 
snap their fingers and sing that song, ‘I 
Can’t Help Loving Every Pretty Girl I 
See.” Do you know it?” 

“ T do.”’ 
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Jean snapped her fingers, as requested, 
and softly hummed part of the ditty. 

“ Great!” said the old lady, nodding her 
nightcapped head as she huskily joined 
in the melody. “Are you one of them 
variety actresses yourself?” 

“No,” Jean disclaimed. 

The old lady sighed. 

“No, I suppose not. I wouldn’t have 
the luck to meet a regular actress right 
here at home. I don’t suppose my niece 
would ‘have one in the house, anyway. I 
wish you would come up and see me the 
next time you call. I like you.” 

“T am afraid we shall never call, 
though,” Jean explained. As the old lady 
looked disappointed, she went on: “ Yo’ 
see, we are not really invited guests here 
at all. We-all got into the house by mis- 
take, and they were looking for us to put 
us out again when we came into your 
room.” 

“You certainly believe in telling the 
truth, don’t you?” interrupted Burton with 
consternation. 

“T never could lie to such a nice old 
lady,” Jean said, smiling at her new-found 
friend. 

“That’s right,” the hostess’s aunt ap- 
proved. “I won’t give you away, you 
can be sure of that. I like to see young 
people in love with each other.” 

“In love with each other!” 
tition from the girl. 

“ How did you know it?” from the young 
man. 

The old lady chuckled. 

“ Anybody could tell that, from the way 
you stood there at the door. He didn’t 
bust none of your ribs, did he, young 
woman?” 

This searching cross-examination was 
interrupted by a rap on the door. 

“Who is in there?” demanded a femi- 
nine voice. 

“ Nobody,” piped up the old lady, with 
sudden determination. 

“Then who was singing in there, and 
who were you talking to?” 

“Tt’s none of your business,” 
elderly aunt, almost truculently; 





This repe- 


said the 
“but if 


you want to know, I was singing to 
myself, although goodness knows you 
never give me anything to be happy 
about!” 


“ Anyway,” said the voice outside, “I 


want to come in, and I can’t find the key 
to the door. 


What’s become of it?” 
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“ How should I know? Did you think 
I crawled out through the transom and 
took it out?” 

“ Well, you just open that door, or else 
I'll get a policeman to break it in, so there! 
Will you open it?” 

“T will not!” As a parting shot the 
plucky veteran added shrilly: “ Please get 
a good-looking policeman, one that knows 
a couple of good, funny stories!” 

Apparently the listener outside had de- 
parted on her errand. At any rate, there 
was no further conversation from that side 
of the door. 

“ Now, we are sure enough caught,” 
murmured Jean. 

“Not yet,” Burton declared with the 
spirit of a true optimist. He addressed the 
old lady. “ Did I understand you to say 
that you had made yourself a rope lad- 
der?” 

“You did.” Her eye kindled with the 
spirit of adventure. “I’ve been sleeping 
with the dratted thing under my mattress 
for the last two weeks, waiting for a 
chance to use it.” 

She hopped out of bed with an alacrity 
which belied her years, and with Burton’s 
assistance raised the mattress, disclosing 
thereunder a tangled mass of cordage. The 
young man pulled it out and eyed it doubt- 
fully. 

“ Are you sure those knots will hold?” 
he inquired. 

“No, but they are pretty strong. Of 
course, I had to make it out of odds and 
ends of twine and things that came around 
bundles. It took me quite a while. I 
was going to risk my neck, though, if I 
ever got a chance.” 

“ Nobody has ever accused me of being 
a short sport,” Burton stated. “I'll take 
the risk!” 

Meanwhile he was fastening the ends of 
the ladder to a lateral steam-pipe. The 
rest of the ladder he threw out of the 
window. 

“Tl go down first,” he told Jean. “If 
it holds me, you can follow. If it doesn’t, 
you are no worse off than you are now; 
and I shall be waiting at the door, if I 
can get there, to rescue you from the 
policeman if he arrests you.” 

The old lady hovered over the young 
people as if they were a couple of interest- 
ing elopers. 

“ This beats the moving pictures I seen 
last week. Do you think you’re going to 
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have any more adventures to-night? If 
you are, I’d like to come along.” 

Burton viewed askance the idea of add- 
ing an elderly lady in a nightgown to their 
cavalcade, which already included a girl 
absurdly clad in a clown costume. 

“ No,” he declared regretfully. “ When 
once we leave here, we don’t expect any- 
thing further to happen. I am going home 
to read a farm-and-fireside magazine and 
drink a cup of weak tea.” 

“ Well, next time,” she asked wistfully, 
“| wish you would come and call for me 
when you start out. I would like nothing 
better than to rob somebody’s house. If 
necessary I will even agree to murder a 
butler. Gosh, how I hate them! They 
make me so I can’t eat.” 

The recurrence of a noise outside the 
door urged the fugitives to more speed. 
Without further testing out the ladder, 
Burton threw himself over the sill and 
climbed rapidly out of sight. 

In a moment a whispered “ All right, 
come ahead,” floated up from below, and 
Jean trusted her slender body to the mer- 
cies of the improvised ladder. 

Her descent was speeded by the rattling 
of the door, which was being attacked from 
the outside. When she was half-way down, 
the old lady turned and said pettishly: 

“ Quit trying to break in my door, you 
big lummox! T'll open it for you in a 
minute.” 

She hastily untied the ends of the rope 
ladder, which now swung free, waved a 
hand vaguely into the night outside, drew 
up the ladder, and hid it under her mat- 
tress once more. Then she went to the 
door and unlocked it, admitting the burly 
policeman and her accomplished niece. 

“ Can’t you let a lady sleep in peace?” 
asked the occupant of the room, with well- 
simulated indignation. “ What do you 
want?” 

The policeman stepped inside the door, 
looked around comprehensively, and said: 

“ Nothing.” 

Then he withdrew. The old lady went 
to bed and laughed until the springs shook. 
When she was quite exhausted, she reached 
for her false whiskers, put them on, and 
turned out the light. 


When Jean and Burton were safely out- 
side, he led the way around to the front 
of the house, where a long line of carriages 
and automobiles stood ready to take away 
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the guests from the masquerade when the 
party should be over. 

Burton walked boldly up to one of the 
finest of the limousines and accosted the 
driver. 

“This is Mrs. Harlow’s automobile, 
isn’t it?” he asked. 

“ It is, sir,” said the driver deferentially, 
touching the brim of his hat. 

“Mrs. Harlow said that you should 
take us to the Blackstone Hotel and then 
return for her.” 

Burton did not put it in the form of 
a request, but issued it as a command. 
Without waiting for an answer, he opened 
the door of the limousine, thrust Jean in- 
side, and climbed after her. 

The chauffeur seemed uncertain for a 
moment, but finally responded to the air 
of authority which the young man had un- 
doubtedly exuded, and, without further 
question, extricated himself from the 
ranks of waiting vehicles and started off 
at a breakneck pace for down-town. 

Jean leaned back on the luxurious up- 
holstery with a sigh. 

“Tt sure is nice to be rich! I’ve got 
to enjoy it quick, because I don’t know 
when I'll ever be wealthy again.” She 
rested quietly in the swaying car for a 
moment, and then remarked suddenly: 
“T cain’t see how yo’ knew who this car 
belonged to!” 

Burton laughed. 

“ That was easy. Mrs. Harlow evident- 
ly belongs to the newly rich class. Her 
name was lettered on the door. That’s 
why I chose this car.” 

At the hotel, Burton boldly registered 
for Miss Jean Green. He explained to the 
night-clerk that she had missed her train 
out of town that evening, and that he, 
Burton Kennett, would send her baggage 
over from the station, where it had been 
checked for departure. In spite of Jean’s 
carnival appearance, this was the most 
plausible lie that Burton had told that 
evening, and the clerk accepted it at face 
value. 

Jean was bewildered by the success of 
her companion’s daring strategy. A grin- 
ning bell-boy was waiting at the elevator 
to take her to her room. Burton drew her 
aside. 

“Listen, dear,” he said, using the ad- 
jective unconsciously. “ All you have to 
do is to sleep quietly. Everything will be 
all right in the morning. Trust me for 
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that. I will send clothes here for you, pay 
the bill, and everything.” 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

“ Yo’ are going out to hold up some- 
body, aren’t yo’?” 

Burton laughed. He had forgotten that 
she really thought he was a crook. 

“Tt doesn’t matter how I do it. You 
are not to ask me at present. You've 
simply got to accept what I send you, 
without questions. There is no other way 
to get out of this scrape.” 

She looked at him wistfully. 

“ Do I have to go to bed?” she asked. 
“T am like the old lady. If there is any- 
thing going on, I want to be in it.” 

Burton looked searchingly into her 
pleading eyes and allowed his glance to 
stray tenderly over her absurd, droopy 
costume. 

“You have to go to bed,” he decided 
unhesitatingly. “If you were to stay 
around with me any longer, you would 
probably get that kiss you almost got about 


'?? 


an hour ago! 


CHAPTER XII 


A FLURRY IN THE STOCK-MARKET 


It was very nearly daylight when Burton 
Kennett admitted himself to his own apart- ° 


ment again. When he turned on the elec- 
tric current, he was confronted with tangi- 
ble evidence that Jean had been there, and 
that the events of the evening had not all 
been the moving phantasma of a dream. 
The girl’s clothing, simple yet dainty, hung 
drying before the gas fire. 

Burton turned off the heat. The gar- 
ments were quite dry. They must be sent 
to the hotel in time for Jean to don them 
when she got up. 

He picked her possessions up one by one. 
He had a curious sensation of her nearness. 
And yet these did not seem the sort of 
clothes that she ought to wear. Even the 
Pierrot costume was more suited to her 
slender figure than these drab trappings of 
the workaday world. 

He pictured her now asleep amid the 
luxurious surroundings of the ultramodern 
hotel. How inappropriate to arise from 
such a magnificent bed and put on these 
worn and colorless garments! Why should 
he not play fairy godmother? What harm 
would there be in giving her an outfit that 
was really suited to her? 


She couldn’t refuse to accept it. She 
would have to dress in some way, to leave 
the hotel; and if he kept her own clothes, 
and sent others instead, she could not help 
herself. Come to think of it, she could 
hardly expect him to get her discarded 
garments. As far as she knew they were 
in an apartment carefully guarded by the 
police. 

Burton chuckled as he thought of the 
things he would buy her. He could hardly 
wait until the stores were open to begin 
his shopping campaign. First of all he 
would purchase two or three trunks to hold 
her wardrobe and hats. Then he would 
secure the assistance of a professional 
woman shopper and begin systematically 
at the beginning. 

Jean must have silk lingerie, stockings, 
laces, morning dresses, cloaks, shoes, bon- 
nets, veils, and gloves. Even a smart 
wrist-watch of plain gold would not be too 
much to complete the outfit. 

He found so much pleasure in providing 
for his adopted godchild that he cast about 
in his mind to see if he could not in 
some way permanently improve her con- 
dition. Selfishly, he wished that she were 
wealthy, or, failing that, that he were 
really as poor as she thought he was. He 
knew that she could be induced to continue 
their acquaintance on no other terms. If 
she found out that in reality he was one 
of the wealthiest bachelors on the Drive, 
she would resent his seeking her out. 

Why not make her wealthy, or at least 
in moderately comfortable circumstances? 
She had possessed money once, and would 
know how to use it. Of course, he couldn’t 
give her funds outright, for she would not 
accept them; but there must be a way to 
improve her fortunes without her knowl- 
edge. 

How would it be to have one of his 
friends give her a position of some sort 
with a good salary attached? No. He 
discarded that idea as too slow in oper- 
ation. Some immediate ruse must be 
adopted that would secure sweeping re- 
sults. 

Of course! Why not take a leaf from 
her own book? The Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation! Her own trick had deceived her 
father; why not practise a similar decep- 
tion on the girl? He was in a position 
to put into the scheme little touches of 
realism that she had not been able to 
work, 
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If it did succeed, how happy she would 
be, poor little warm-hearted Jean! Perhaps 
he could go to her and woo her for his 
own. Then some time when he had her 
safe, where she could never get away, he 
would tell her the real facts. 

It was a pleasant, rosy sort of a dream- 
castle, and Burton sat contemplating it 
fatuously until the risen sun and his normal 
appetite reminded him that breakfast is a 
good thing, even for poets. His Japanese 
servant had not returned, so he went down- 
town and ate at a restaurant, so as to be 
near the stores when they opened. 

When he had purchased every last thing 
that he and the woman shopper could think 
of, he had all marks of identification re- 
moved from the goods, and packed them 
in trunks. Then they were entrusted to 
an express company for immediate deliv- 
ery. 
Only one thing remained to be done. 
Burton went to the hotel and paid the bill 
in cash, not revealing his identity to the 
day-clerk. On the hotel stationery he wrote 
the girl a note. He knew it would never 
do to talk to her face to face, or even over 
the telephone. She would ask too many 
embarrassing questions. 

The note ran: 

Dear JEAN: 

I trust you were pleasantly surprised by the 
substitute which I sent in place of your own 
wardrobe. There are some advantages in having 
a burglar for a friend, are there not? I have to 
admit that last night I was luckier than usual. 
The hotel bill is paid, and I enclose enough cash 
to square your account with your landlady at the 
old place. This is only returning with a little 
interest the money I made you spend on me. 

As you may imagine, I shall be keeping dis- 
creetly in the background for a few days. There- 
fore, anxious though I am to have you reform 
me, I shall not have the opportunity until our 
last night’s adventure blows over. Please forgive 
me for involving you in a career of crime. 
Yours, 

Mr. Man. 


It sounded rather formal, but, even with 
the recollection of her narrow escape from 
osculation twelve hours before, it seemed 
impossible to presume upon the familiarity 
with which she had allowed him to asso- 
ciate with her in times of distress. He felt 
that she would expect him to write as he 
had. 

He sighed as he sent the note by a bell- 
boy to her room. It meant severing his 
connections for a time. Once she left the 
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hotel, he could do nothing further—could 
not even see her. To compel her to ac- 
cept his benefits, he could not give -her the 
opportunity of refusing them. 

Regretfully he sought the telephone and 
called up his own apartment. Frank 
Iyenaga answered the ring. 

“T’m coming home to lunch,” Burton 
told his servant. 

“Yessir,” the Japanese replied deferen- 
tially, then held Burton’s attention by a 
hurried—‘“ Mr. Kennett, sir!” 

“ What is it, Frank?” 

“* Missee Beckwiss call up. Say you take 
noon train wis’ her. I pack him suit-case, 
all ready.” 

“ Great Scott!” ejaculated Burton, look- 
ing at his watch. “I’d forgotten that I 
promised to go to Green Lake. You hustle 
right down to the Northwestern station 
with that grip. If you miss the train, send 
it on the next one. Good-by!” 

He hung up hastily and started to go. 
Then, thoughtfully, he returned to the 
booth and called up his brokers. 

“ Hello!” he said when the connection 
was made. “Let me talk to Joe Rushton. 
Oh, is that you, Joe? Say, listen—I want 
you to buy me some stock in the Great 
Cardinal Cotton Growers’ Association. 
What’s that? I know it isn’t any good. 
Buy it, anyway. Yes, and listen, Joe— 
this is the most important part—get it from 
a Mrs. Rufus Green, in Nashville. I don’t 
know how much she’s got, but buy all of 
it. Yes. Pay par for it, no matter what 
it’s worth. No, I’m not crazy. Good-by!” 


queen 


CHAPTER XIII 
EXPLANATIONS 


THE trip to Green Lake promised to be 
a rather trying experience, especially as 
Burton was shy an entire night’s sleep. 
Still, he had agreed to go, and he did not 
care to disappoint Corinna and her mother 
at the last minute. . 

Besides, he was not sure that he wanted 
to give up the visit to the Beckwiths’. His 
experience of the night before needed per- 
spective. Just now he was flushed with 
the pink romance of it. A few days away 
from Jean might prove to him the folly of 
his fancy. 

He had done all that he could for the 
girl at present—had, ‘in fact, temporarily 
cut himself off from her society by his gen- 
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erosity. If he never saw her again, his 
conscience was clear. The girl had re- 
ceived only benefit at his hands. The score 
was more than even now—it stood in his 
favor. By going away he could discover 
whether her image had really displaced 
the carefully cultivated and cherished one 
of the fair Corinna, and whether his at- 
traction toward her were only the passing 
whim of a night. 

It would take several days for his broker 
to buy the worthless stock from Jean’s 
mother and for the news of the transaction 
to filter back to the girl herself. At the 
expiration of that period it would be time 
to see Jean again, if he should decide that 
he still wished to do so. 

At the station were Billy and Georgia 
Bendix, waiting to bid good-by to the 
Beckwiths. That was confoundedly awk- 
ward, according to Burton’s way of think- 
ing. He hadn’t had time to concoct a 
story to account for the events of the night 
before, nor was his sleep-enfeebled brain 
in any condition to improvise convincingly. 

Of course, Billy spied him and hailed him 
boisterously. 


“ Come here, Burt,” he called. “I’m 


glad you got here early enough to explain 


to Georgie about what happened at your 
apartment last night.” 

“ Oh,” Burton said faintly. “I suppose 
she wants to know about the girl?” 

“ The girl? What girl?” Georgia turned 
fiercely on her husband. “ You didn’t say 
anything about any girl!” 

“ Good Lord,” groaned Billy, with an 
appealing look-at his friend. “ I’d forgot- 
ten about the girl.” Then he hissed aside, 
to Burton: “I didn’t ask you to tell the 
truth. Think up a good lie, quick!” 

“ To think there should be another wom- 
an so soon,” whimpered Georgia. “ I'll 
never marry another man so long as I 
live!” 

“T hope not,” her husband cooed fatu- 
ously. 

“ Don’t try to be funny,” she snapped. 
“ You’re too fat.” 

A look of startled pain erased the dim- 
ples from the young husband’s cheeks. 

“ For goodness’ sake, Burt,” he appealed, 
“ tell her about it!” 

“ Well,” began Burton slowly, “ you and 
Billy quarreled last night.” 

“T know that,” Georgia wailed. 

“ And he telephoned to me.” 

“ But couldn’t get you.” 
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Burton was feeling carefully for the next 
step. 

“So he came over to the flat, but on the 
way a very beautiful woman—” 

“ Here they are, mother!” 

The interruption was from Corinna, who, 
with her doting parent and a uniformed 
usher loaded with baggage, was bearing 
down upon them from the main entrance. 

Burton welcomed the relief avidly. His 
story was not thoroughly enough formu- 
lated for him to know where the next in- 
stalment would land him. But greetings 
were no sooner over than Georgia was back 
at him with the question: 

“What did Billy do when he met the 
beautiful woman? The hussy!” 

“What did Billy do?” he repeated 
vaguely. “ What would any man do?” 

“ That’s what I want to know.” 

“ There’s my Jap with my bag,” Burton 
observed, changing the subject. “ Over 
here, Frank!” 

“Go on with your story,” commanded 
Georgia, with dangerous bruskness in her 
tone. 

“Yes, for 
pleaded Billy. 

“ All aboard for Milwaukee and points 
north!” chanted an announcer. 

“Come on, Corinna! Come on, Bur- 
ton!” fussed Mrs. Beckwith. 

“ All right!” Burton acquiesced cheer- 
fully, beginning to move toward the gate. 

But Georgia and Billy Bendix hung to 
him like a couple of Old Men of the Sea, 
one on either side, and they matched his 
step as he walked away. 

“Who was she?” insisted Georgia. 

“Yes, tell her how harmless it all was,” 
Billy added. 

“Harmless? At one o’clock 
morning?” The lady sniffed. 

“Show your tickets!” the gateman de- 
manded. 

Burton obligingly produced the printed 
strips and indicated his party. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bendix started to go through, but the 
gateman stopped them. 

“You'll have to get special permission, 
if you haven’t tickets,” he told them, cour- 
teously but firmly. 

“ Good-by,” said Burton as he followed 
the Beckwiths to the train. 

“ Wait!” implored Billy. 
without explaining!” 

“ All aboard!” 

“T can’t wait,” Burton shouted, quick- 


goodness’ sake, go on,” 


in. the 


“Don’t go 
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ening his pace. “I'll write you a letter 
about it.” 

“ Address it to your own apartment, 
then!” Georgia shot at him through the 
iron railing. “He’s going to live there 
until he explains this!” 

“ Don’t write—wire!” 

That was the last remark of Billy’s that 
Burton heard, for just then the noise of 
the engine blowing off steam drowned all 
other sounds in the vaulted train-shed. He 
clambered aboard, waving a gay farewell 
to his married friends, who were pressed 
tightly against the iron grating that sep- 
arated them from their newly lost marital 
happiness. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HOIST BY HIS OWN PETARD 


Tue fact that Burton Kennett failed to 
send the requested telegram may be ex- 
cused on the ground that he had his own 
troubles and a confusion of impressions to 
straighten out. He had to compare 
Corinna’s classic profile, now on display 
against the moving background of the 
window-frame, with the less impressive but 
softer features of the absent Jean. Jean 
lost nothing by the comparison, especially 
when he remembered her warm, slow smile 
and the way that her eyes would light up 
when she thought of something funny. No, 
he acknowledged with a sigh, part of relief 
and part of regret, her spell did not weaken 
from separation. 

This impression was strengthened the 
farther away from her he traveled. Before 
he arrived at Green Lake he was already 
surreptitiously looking up the time of re- 
turn trains in the “ Official Railway 
Guide.” That was folly. He couldn’t see 
her, even if he were in Chicago. Still, he 
wanted to know when he could leave, if 
for any reason he should decide to go 
back. 

He wished he could be sure that she 
was accepting enough of his money to feed 
herself properly. The girl had an unbend- 
ing pride. She would have to wear the 
clothes he had provided, in order to get 
away from the hotel, but he doubted if 
she would accept anything else. The 
picture of Jean starving in the midst of 
plenty made him comfortably unhappy. 

But it would be only a few days until 
the Cotton Growers’ stock would be sold, 
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and the girl would be restored to her own 
proper sphere once more. Then, if he 
wished—and the longer he stayed away 
from her the more sure he was that he 
was going to wish—he could go to her and 
claim her before all the world. 

This last thought made him so happy and 
so impatient that he proved a very poor 
week-end guest for the Beckwiths. The 
proposal which all had been anticipating 
failed to eventuate. More and more 
Burton thrust it into the background of 
his thoughts. The more he thought of the 
yielding softness of Jean, the less attraction 
he found in the classic beauty of the stately 
Corinna. 

On Monday he went back, his impa- 
tience no longer amenable to a curb. Surely 
the stock sale had been consummated! 

In the city he went first to the office of 
his broker, to find out. Yes, the stock 
now belonged to him. The widow had been 
reluctant to part with it, and the inter- 
mediary, in the absence of his principal, 
had been obliged to pay three and one-half 
points above par for it. Burton laughed 
at that detail of the transaction. 

Anyhow, Jean was financially independ- 
ent now. He took a taxi to her boarding- 
house; but the landlady informed him that 
Miss Green had left the day before. That 
was a stunner, and Burton was about to 
turn away from the door disconsolately 
when he asked: 

“ Did she leave any word for me?” 

“ What name?” the landlady inquired. 

“ Burton Kennett,” he replied. 

She shook her head. 

“ There’s a note addressed to Mr. Mann, 
I think it is, but nothing for Mr. Ken- 
nett.” 

Burton’s heart gave a great bound. 

“ That’s me!” he exclaimed. “ That’s 
what she called me— Mr. Man.’ ” 

Reluctantly the landlady parted with the 
missive. He took it away to a park to 
read it. 


Dear FOOLISH Mr. Man: 

Mother has sent for me to come home. She 
says that some one has bought our stock. I don’t 
believe it, but I suppos: I must go and break 
it to her gently that she has been buncoed again. 

I’ve been hoping that I might see you again 
before I leave. You are so bad and so charming 
that I wish I might reform you a little in both 
respects. Once or twice it has almost seemed as 
if I might have a slight influence over you, al- 
though perhaps I have deceived myself into 
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thinking that something I would like to be true 
is true. 

I am leaving all those clothes in the trunks at 
a storage warehouse. I enclose a receipt for 
them. Please give them back to the beautiful 
lady you took them from. She must be heart- 
broken, because I, who have only had them for 
a few hours, am almost tempted to become a 
criminal rather than give them up. 

I ought to scold you and preach at you, and 
yet while I am writing this letter I am smiling 
over the good times we had together. Did I 
write ‘smiling’? I meant crying, because they 
can never come again, and because, when you 
said that if I stayed around longer you would 
kiss me, I went away. There, I’ve said it, but 
it doesn’t matter, because I’m going home to be 
a débutante. Oh, dear, I'd rather be a burglarine, 
I'm afraid! 

Good-by adventures, good-by hair-breadth 
escapes, good-by Tambo and Bones, and old 
ladies with false whiskers, and good-by to you, 
Mr. Man. Let me know if you're ever going to 
rob our house, and I'll help you. 

JEAN. 

P. S.—Mother sent Duke Jefferson to bring me 
home. 


The significance of the “kick” in the 
postscript did not penetrate Burton’s con- 
sciousness until the warm glow stimulated 
by the rest of the letter had worn off. Who 


was Duke Jefferson, and why did he “ horn 
in” on this affair? : 

After a good deal of cudgeling, his mem- 
ory gave up the answer. Mr. Jefferson was 
Jean’s Nashville fiancé, whom she had left 
behind when she had started out to make 
her own way. Burton remembered, also, 
that she had said that the engagement had 
not been broken off; and the fact that the 
young man had chosen to bear the good 
news of her resuscitated fortunes indicated 
that he apparently had no intention of 
breaking it off. Why should he? No self- 
respecting man with an ounce of red blood 
in his veins would be guilty of such a thing 
after getting one look at the adorable 
Jean. 

And he, Burton Kennett, had been the 
means of bringing the two young people 
together again! By buying the worthless 
cotton stock he had made it possible for 
Jean to take up the threads of her old life, 
even including the thread that led to old 
loves. 

Burton had forgotten about that. Here 
he ought to be feeling a glow of satisfaction 
at having done a good deed, and instead 
he was wishing that it were anatomically 
possible to plant the toe of his boot swiftly 
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but certainly about ten degrees south of his 
own equator. 

What a stupid situation! All the 
pictures of himself going to claim Jean 
faded hastily and silently. 

He had intended to tell her about buying 
the stock after they were married. He 
could not do it now. There would be no 
point to it. It would only humiliate her 
without gaining anything for himself. 

He went to his apartment, disconsolate. 
He found Billy Bendix there in the same 
condition. It was becoming to Billy; he 
had lost fifteen pounds during the process. 
Billy was also slightly intoxicated—intox- 
icated enough to cry silently on the slight- 
est provocation. 

“She won’t let me come home!” he 
mourned. “God bless her! Sweetest 
woman in the world! She’s right. I 
never should have flirted with that other 
woman!” 

“ Flirted with another woman?” Burton 
repeated, startled. ‘“ Did you?” 

“She says I did, and I’ve admitted it. 
She’s always right. Sweet little woman!” 

“ You’re a sweet little jellyfish,” growled 
Burton sarcastically. 

“That’s right! You call me names. 
My best friend and my best wife—both 
against me!” 

“ Don’t cry, Billy. You haven’t any real 
troubles.” 

“What? No real troubles? And I’m 
married to the sweetest little woman in the 
world!” 

Burton sank deep into a padded chair, 
and, disregarding the maudlin grief of the 
other occupant of the apartment, devoted 
himself to thought. Finally he went to 
the telephone and called up the Bendix 
apartment. Georgia, moderately cheerful, 
answered the phone. 

“What is it, please?” she asked pleas- 
antly. 

“ This is Burton Kennett.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Bendix froze audibly. 

“T wanted to tell you about that girl, 
the night that you found Billy over here.” 

“ Yes, you’ve had plenty of time to think 
up a good story!” 

Burton was tempted to hang up the re- 
ceiver without making any explanation, but 
the hopeful look on Billy’s face as he lis- 
tened to the one side of the conversation 
drove him on. 

“She was a friend of mine—a lady.” 

“Tn your apartments after midnight?” 
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“ Yes, but it’s all right. You see, we 
expected to be married right away.” 

“ That doesn’t make any difference.” 

“ T know it doesn’t technically, but—” 

“Tl believe that when, as your wife, 
she tells it to me herself. Is there any- 
thing else?” 

“No,” he said shortly. 

“ Good-by!” she returned sweetly. 

There was no need to tell Billy of the 
non-success of the explanation. Without 
being told the outcome, he helped himself 
te another high-ball and drank it feverishly. 

“ Sweet little woman!” he confided to 
the bottom of his glass. 

Burton went into his bedroom and 
slammed the door in disgust. 

Two or three days passed in fruitless 
meditation. There seemed no outlet for 
either of the young men. Billy lost ten 
pounds more, and discovered with delight 
that he could now wear Burton’s shirts and 
collars. This pleased him more than it did 
Burton. 

In passing a down-town news-stand 
which sold newspapers from all over the 
world, Burton idly purchased a Nashville 
paper. It was something that came from 
Jean’s own town. It had been near to 
her. 
sufficient social importance to have their 
doings chronicled in the social column. He 
opened the newspaper to an inner page to 
look. 

Why, Jean’s picture was there! The 
wistful look in her eyes smote and tore the 
very heart from his bosom. She was sweet! 
Even ‘in the blurry half-tone she seemed 
more desirable than anything in all his 
world. 

So lost was he in unhappy reverie that 
at first he did not read the caption under 
the portrait. Finally the jumbled mass 
of letters came to a focus under his eyes. 

“Miss Jean Green, whose marriage to 
Mr. Marmaduke Jefferson takes place next 
Monday.” 

Dazed, he read it again. Next Monday! 
And it was Friday now. Only three days 
mere, and she would be married, unalter- 
ably lost to him. 

It must not be! It could not happen, 
that was all. He would die if it did. 

What would stop her? What would dis- 
tract her attention from linen showers, 
orange-blossoms, chiffon veiling, and all 
the fluffy nonsense of brides, and focus it 
upon himself, Burton Kennett, Mr. Man? 


He wondered if the Greens were of 
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Only one thing. He must shock her 
interest by a combined appeal to her ad- 
venturous spirit and her womanly instinct 
for reform. Even that might not work, 
but it must be tried. So he sent this wire, 
with reply prepaid: 


Miss JEAN GREEN, Nashville, Tenn. 
Planning greatest robbery of my career Satur- 
day night. Wish me luck! Mr. Man. 


The telegraph-clerk eyed Burton cu- 
riously as he accepted the cryptic message, 
but the business of the company does not 
include prying into the affairs of its 
patrons, so he made no comment. Burton 
told him where to send the answer, and 
went home to a feverish vigil. What if she 
did not reply? 

But she did. Two hours later there came 
a message: 


Arrive C. and E. I. 
JEAN. 


Don’t until you see me. 
six evening, Saturday. 


CHAPTER XV 
A YOUNG MAN’S TROUBLES BEGIN 


THE deception practised upon Jean may 
only be excused by falling back upon the 
aphorism regarding love and war. This has 
been used lately to justify so many atroci- 
ties that it is a trifle threadbare. Still, it 
may serve. 

The girl, all flushed and palpitant with 
excitement at having taken a holiday from 
her mother and her impending fiancé, came 
through the iron gates at the station, look- 
ing eagerly around the circle of waiting 
faces for the grinning countenance of her 
scapegrace pal from the underworld. Surely 
he would meet her! Otherwise her trip 
would be in vain. 

She did not know where to look for him. 
Twice she scanned the faces in the shifting 
throng. He was not there. 

One by one those who waited paired off 
with those who arrived. Brothers and hus- 
bands kissed sisters and wives. Some who 
were sweethearts greeted each other shyly, 
saving the more intimate salutation for a 
private occasion. Nearly every one seemed 
to have somebody who was glad to see him 
back. A few passengers, disconsolate, who 
evidently expected no one to meet them, 
— themselves hastily in the outgoing 
crowd. 
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Jean stood at the gate, her lip beginning 
to tremble a little with disappointment. 

“Is this Miss Green?” 

A voice at her elbow caused her to turn. 
A young man stood there. He was not 
Mr. Man. 

“Yes, I am Miss Green.” 

“ Then come this way, please.” 

She looked at him searchingly. There 
was something strangely familiar about the 
young man, something she remembered 
vaguely, like a figure in a dream. 

She had met few people in the city when 
she had worked there—almost no one, ex- 
cept in a business way. And this man was 
not an artist—she was positive of that; or, 
if he was, he was a new kind, possibly a 
commercial one, who painted pictures of 
somebody’s baked beans or appetizing 
sketches of a dish of canned soup. 

While she was trying to think who he 
was, the young man, steering her by the 
arm, was gently propelling her toward a 
side entrance. Suddenly a ray of recogni- 
tion, and a doubt, caused her to halt. 

“ Aren’t you the man we tied up with 
the curtain-cords?” she asked, a sudden 


sensation of sinking causing her voice to 
waver uncertainly. 


“ Hush!” admonished the young man. 

“T want to warn you that anything you 
say may be used against you.’ 

Jean started. ‘“ Anything you say may 
be used against you.” Wasn’t that what 
they told prisoners when they arrested 
them? It was. She had read it in the 
newspaper. 

She understood now. This was the man 
whose house they had robbed, and she was 
caught! 

At first she thought of breaking away 
and trying to elude him. A quick glance 
across the station convinced her of the fu- 
tility of the scheme. There were hundreds 
of people there, and a cry of “ Stop thief!” 
would turn them all against her. 

The idea of the publicity of it appalled 
her. It was better to go quietly. The 
papers would be sure to make a sensational 
fuss about it if she tried to get away. Per- 
haps, not knowing who she really was, they 
would overlook her value as a news item if 
she made no disturbance. 

But at the door her resolution wavered. 
A police patrol-wagon stood backed up to 
the curb, and at the steps were two officers 
in uniform. Involuntarily Jean twitched 
her arm from the young man’s grasp, and 
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started to turn away. Almost instantly, 
however, she felt herself seized firmly again 
and politely guided to the waiting wagon. 

Thank Heaven this had not taken place 
at the main entrance of the station! There 
were only a few observers, wagon-drivers 
waiting for freight, and a couple of bag- 
gage-handlers passing by with trucks. 

With all dignity Jean climbed into the 
patrol-wagon, rather welcoming the obscur- 
ity of its interior. In silence the young 
man in civilian’s clothing and the two 
officers in uniform climbed in after her. 
One of them was overcome with emotion of 
some sort, and turned away his head while 
his body shook convulsively. The other 
policeman kicked him savagely on the shin, 
and whispered fiercely in his ear. 

The wagon started off. Jean could think 
of nothing but Marie Antoinette in her 
tumbrel. It was the last experience of life 
that she had ever expected to be her own. 

The idea of arrest had really never oc- 
curred to her. It was something that 
happened to people of another world than 
hers—poor, half-equipped persons, whose 
minds were not strong enough to keep them 
from obvious trouble. And here .she was 
headed for jail just like any petty criminal 
of the slums! 

She thought of Mr. Man. It was her 
association with him that had brought her 
to this. And yet she felt no bitterness to- 
ward him. He had not willingly involved 
her in trouble. He had not asked her to 
pick him up that night on the elevated 
platform. 

Poor fellow! She wondered if he were 
in the same trouble, too. Probably he was, 
or they would not have known about her 
visit to the city. The chances were that 
they had arrested him and found her tele- 
gram on him, telling the hour and station 
at which she would arrive. He was doubt- 
less cursing himself even now for not 
having destroyed the message. 

The patrol-wagon rattled over cobbled 
pavements and bumped on street-crossings. 
Nothing was said. The officers regarded 
the prisoner soberly, or else turned away 
their faces. 

There was no mistaking the seriousness 
of the expression on the young man’s face. 
He did not look as if he had laughed for 
weeks. He was thinner, too, than when 
Jean had seen him trussed up in the apart- 
ment—much thinner, and _ better-looking. 
Melancholy became him. 
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The driver called “ Whoa!” and then 
backed around to another forbidding-look- 
ing side door. Worn stone steps led to it 
from the sidewalk level. 

The officers got out and invited Jean to 
descend. With the dignity of a small, 
scared Bourbon she did so. One on either 
side of her, they marched her up the steps 
and inside, breaking their formation at the 
door, because they were too wide to pass 
through abreast. 

A corridor led, depressingly and dingily, 
to a large, paneled chamber, which Jean 
knew instantly to be a court-room. At a 
high desk at one end of the room sat a 
severe-looking gentleman, fiddling nervous- 
ly with some papers. At his right a clerk 
wrote feverishly in a book, after stealing 
one glance at the disconsolate figure of 
Jean. 

There were few people in the court-room. 
By the frosted lights on the judge’s desk, 
Jean could make out only two persons be- 
yond the railed space that was evidently 
intended to separate the prisoners from the 
public. One of them was a young woman, 
the other quite elderly. 

Jean recognized the older one with a 
start of amazement. It was the lady who 
What was she doing 


slept in the whiskers! 
there? 
Jean’s captors marched her to a position 


inside the railing facing the judge. Then 
they stepped back. A moment later a 
near-by door opened, and from it entered 
two more policemen. Between them 
walked another prisoner. 

The girl did not need to look. She knew 
it was Mr. Man. And all at once all pity 
for herself faded in her sorrow for this en- 
gaging rascal who had jimmied her heart, 
and, as she now knew, had stolen the best 
part of it. 

What a sorry ending to their jaunty ro- 
mance, and how crestfallen he must feel to 
meet her in the dock this way! Speech be- 
tween them was denied, but she tried to tell 
him with her eyes that all was well, and 
that she forgave him. He seemed to sense 
her message, for at her look he straightened 
up and squared his shoulders in a way that 
was good to see. She almost thought he 
smiled and nodded to the judge. 

“What is your name?” the judge was 
asking. 

“ Burton Kennett,” he replied. 

“ Burton Kennett!” repeated Jean to 
herself. 
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It was the first time she had really 
known what his name was. Why should it 
sound as if she had heard it before? 

“ And what is your name?” 

The judge was asking her the same ques- 
tion. For a moment she thought of trying 
to give a fictitious name, but recollection of 
the fact that the man at the railroad sta- 
tion had addressed her rightly defeated 
that brief hope, and she supplied the re- 
quired statistics unwaveringly. 

The name that Mr. Man had given was 
still puzzling her. Where had she seen it or 
heard it? In the newspapers? Yes, that 
was it. It had been mentioned as the name 
of the wealthiest bachelor in the city. How 
foolish of Mr. Man to give such a nom de 
guerre! 

The judge was carrying on some further 
conversation, to which the girl paid little 
attention. She was too busy thinking what 
a pleasant face Mr. Man had, and how 
much more she liked the set of his chin 
than she did Marmaduke Jefferson’s, al- 
though the latter was a gentleman and an 
honest citizen, while this man was a com- 
mon thief. She sighed. 

“ Do you, Jean Green, take Burton Ken- 
nett to be your lawfully wedded husband?”’ 
droned the judge. 

Jean woke with a start. What was this? 
She looked a question at Mr. Man. He 
hovered over her anxiously, as if he were 
making the same query as the judge. His 
eyes pleaded and he held out his hand. 

It was all too puzzling to be unraveled. 
There was something wrong somewhere 
that it would take a long time to explain. 

Meanwhile the judge was waiting for an 
answer to what had sounded to Jean the 
sweetest question she had ever heard. She 
couldn’t get out of answering it, even if she 
wanted to. No one, not even Marmaduke 
Jefferson, could blame her for being coerced 
into replying. What could one small girl 
do against so many determined men? 

“Yes!” she whispered, and was imme- 
diately smothered in a strong embrace. 

“Wait!” protested the voice of the 
judge. ‘“ There’s a lot more of the service 
I haven’t read yet.” 

The officers separated them, but not be- 
fore Jean’s surprised lips had been robbed 
of the kiss which had been trembling there 
for days. 

“ Then hurry,” warned Burton. 

The judge did hurry, and two minutes 
later Jean was in her new husband’s arms. 
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She wore a brand-new engagement-ring, a 
wedding-ring, and a couple of other little 
ornaments that Burton had had in his 
pockets. 

“T had a very successful evening!” he 
explained in a whisper. 

Burton thanked the judge and every- 
body, the old lady crowded forward and 
kissed Jean upon the forehead, and every- 
body shook hands with the policemen, just 
as if they were regular human beings. It 
was all very bewildering, and Jean thought 
she was having an interesting nightmare. 

Every one joined in the festivities except 
the young woman who had sat beside the 
old lady during the trial—or, rather, the 
ceremony. She stood by, prim and un- 
convinced. Jean wondered if she was a 
reporter, but decided against that after she 
had appraised her tailor-made gown and 
the large but unmistakably genuine dia- 
mond that flashed from her brooch pin. 

As soon as possible Burton led his bride 
back through the dim corridor to the open 
air. Outside there stood, not the police 
patrol-wagon, but an elegant limousine, the 
same one that figured so largely at the 
beginning of his romance. With a lordly 
air of proprietorship the young man hand- 
ed Jean into the equipage and climbed in 
after her. 

Just as the car started off, and Burton 
had reached hungrily for the girl who was 
waiting for explanations and kisses—-chiefly 
the latter, however—a despairing shout 
flung after them: 

“ Hey, Burt, wait!” 

Jean and her husband turned about to 
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see what was the matter. Through the 
little rear window of the car they could see 
Billy Bendix standing beneath an arc-light 
with the prim young woman by his side. 
Billy was shouting something at the top of 
his lungs, and waving frantically after the 
car that was leaving him and Georgia 
behind. 

“What’s the matter?” 

Burton puzzled a moment. 

“ He’s wishing us good luck,” he con- 
cluded. “ Either that, or he’s trying to re- 
mind me of something I’ve forgotten. I’m 
apt to forget things; but I don’t care. It’s 


nothing important, and I can attend to it 


after we get back from our honeymoon 
next year.” 

That seemed a sensible way to look at 
the future, so Jean yielded herself to the 
more pressing affairs of the moment. 

After a while, when they realized that 
there was no hurry, and that there was a 
whole lifetime ahead of them to be meas- 
ured off by kisses, Jean pushed away from 
him far enough to get a look at his face. 

“Mr. Man,” she said, “ why did yo’ lie 
to me? Yo’ telegram said yo’ were plan- 
ning the biggest robbery of yo’ career for 
to-night.” 

“I didn’t lie,” he assured her easily. 

“ Are yo’ going to rob somebody yet to- 
night?” The question was put in the 
matter-of-fact tone that Jean imagined a 
high-class burglar’s wife ought to use. 
“ Are yo’?” 

“T’ve already done it.” He laughed, 
and pulled her toward him once more. 
“ Ask Duke Jefferson!” 
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NEXT MONTH’S NOVEL—We have a literary event of unusual importance to 
announce—the appearance of a new work by an American author who 
has done more than any other living writer to tell 
the true story of the great West: 


THE MAGNIFICENT 
ADVENTURE 


A Romance of the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
BY EMERSON HOUGH 


Author of * The Mississippi Bubble," “ Fifty-Four Forty or Fight,” etc. 


Not only is Mr. Hough's new novel a story of thrilling interest, but it recounts a strange and dra- 
matic chapter in the annals of the West, and its hero and heroine are two of the most romantic and 


attractive 


res of American history. Owing to its great length, it will be divided into two parts, and 


will be printed in the April and May issues of this magazine. 





